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PREFACE. 


A  Consideration,  of  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
work,  of  which  a  portion  is  now  dehvered 
to  the  public,  has  induced  the  author  to  ven- 
ture  upon  the  plan  of  successive  publication. 
Fifteen  years  of  diligence,  interrupted  only 
by  the  avocations  of  a  collegiate  situation, 
or  of  parochial  duty,  constitute  such  a  por- 
tion of  the  exertion  of  an  individual,  as 
may  be  deemed  to  justify  a  wish,  that  some 
part  of  its  result  should  be  dismissed  as 
finished. 

The  present  publication  comprehends  the 
earlier  lectures  of  a  series  dehvered  by  the 
author  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  first  as 
Assistant  to  th^  Professor  pf  Modern  Histo- 
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ry,  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  accepted 
a  collegiate  benefice  and  resigned  his  aca- 
demic situation  and  offices,  as  a  Lecturer 
under  a  special  appointment,  very  liberally 
made  by  the  Board,  and  continued  during 
seven  years  to  the  termination  of  the  course. 
The  whole  consisted  of  eighty-four  lectures, 
the  first  of  which  was  read  in  the  month  of 
November  in  the  year  1800,  and  the 
last  in  the  month  of  April  in  the  year 
1 8 II •  Twenty  one  of  these  are  now  pub- 
lished, containing  a  review  of  modern  histo- 
ry in  the  period  preceding  the  fourteenth 
century.  Though  this  portion  is  in  number 
of  lectures  but  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole, 
it  will  probably  prove  to  be  in  magnitude  a 
third,  as  numerous  illustrations  have  been 
necessary  for  clearing  the  obscurity  of  early 
events,  as  well  as  for  expounding  the  princi- 
ples and  method  of  the  reasoning'  employed 
in  tlie  work. 

Of  the  general  design  of  the  course  an 
account  is  given  in  the  first  lecture ;  but  it 
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may  be  satisfactory  to  mention  here,  in 
what  manner  the  author  was  led  to  form 
the  system,  which  it  proposes  to  illustrate* 
Having  been  appointed  Assistant  to  the  Pro* 
fessor  of  Modem  History,  he  employed  himT 
self  in  seeking  for  such  an  arbitrary  arranger 
ment  and  combination,  as  might  give  a  lu*;- 
cid  order  to  tlie  lectures,  which  it  had  be- 
come his  duty  to  deliver  ;  and  in  this  enqui- 
ry he  became  persuaded  th^^t  he  had  discpr 
vered,  that  for  which  he  was  not  searching,  ^ 
an  intrinsic  and  essential  connection  of  tlie 
events  of  history,  which  gave  them  the  cohe- 
reoce  and  the  unity  of  a  moral  drama. 
The  scheme  therefore  which  he  submits  to 
the  public,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  in  a 
search  directed  towards  a  different  object; 
if  it  be  unreal,  it  has  at  least  not  been  cour 
jured  up  by  tlie  illusion  of  prejudice. 

Few  indeed  will  be  found  to  deny,  that 
the  history  of  a  world  framed  by  infinite  wis? 
dom  must  correspond,  in  the  order  of  its  re- 
vohitions,  to  the  perfection  of  the  mind  by 
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which  it  has  been  created  aiid  controlled ; 
and  nnmeFous  passages  of  various  writers 
iKTight  be- adduced  to  prove,  that  such*  a  per- 
sOfusion  has  been  frequently  avowed.  Why 
then  should  not  an  attempt  be  made,  to  trace 
in  the  events  of  history  the  arrangements  of 
the  superintending  wisdom  of  the  Deity? 
Why  should  the  moral  be  less  a  subject  of 
philosophical  examination  than  the  material 

world  ?  In  both  cases  the  facts  are  submit- 
ted to  our  observation,  and  the  combination 
of  facts  seems  to  be  as  fair  a  subject  of  inves- 
tigation  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Of  the  manifold  imperfection  of  the  pre- 
sent attempt  the  author  is  abundantly  sen- 
sible. The  work  is  however  very  different, 
both  in  form  and  magnitude,  from  that  which 
he  planned  in  the  first  ardour  of  conception. 
In  its  commencement  his  imagination  was 
cheered  with  the  expectation,  that  a  series 
of  general  views  might  exhibit  his  system 
disencumbered  from  all  the  details  of  particu- 
lar transactions ;  but  in  the  progress  of  its 
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execution  he  disoofered,  that  philosophical 
reflection  would  be  of  a  very  unsubsftantial 
charader^  if  separated  from  the  facts  which 
it  professed  to  arrange  and  systematize.  In- 
stead then  of  proceeding  rapidly  from  one 
general  observation  to  another,  he  foand 
himself  obliged  to  state  the  transactions, 
which  were  to  be  the  subject  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  to  be  in  some  degree  an  historian, 
that  he  might  satisfactorily  speculate  on  his- 
tory. To  collect  with  accuracy  the  detaib 
of  general  history  would  itself  be  an  under- 
taking of  no  ordinary  labour;  this  however 
would  be  far  less  troublesome  than  the  task 
prc^posed  in  the  present  work.  In  form- 
ing a  philosophical  system  of  history  the  se- 
veral governments  must  be  considered  in 
combination^  and  their  various  revolutions 
compared  for  the  purpose  of  investigat- 
ing their  mutual  relations,  that  a  consistent 
whole  may  be  composed  out  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous and  scattered  materials.  That 
such  a  work  should  be  imperfectly  execut- 
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ed,  who  can  be  surprised?  For  its  ade- 
qoate  execution  the  utmost  duration  of  hu- 
man life  would  not  be  sufficient  Yet,  imper- 
fect as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it  may  be 
right  that  it  should  have  been  attempted. 
The  unity  of  plan  which  it  proposes  to  ex- 
plain, could  be  rightly  conceived  only  by  a 
single  mind;  but  the  draught  which  had 
been  sketched  by  one  individual,  may  be 
perfected  by  the  labour  of  others.  The 
author  indeed  would  not  have  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  attempt  a  work,  which  he  could 
hope  only  to  sketch ;  he  became  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking  but  gra- 
dually, as  he  advanced  in  the  execution; 
and .  what  he  had  once  persuaded  himself 
that  he  could  accomplish  in  two  or  three 
years,  became,  even  in  its  first  and  mdest 
form,  the  labour  of  eleven. 

The  philosophical  historians  of  modem 
times  have  indeed  made  preparation  for  con- 
structing a  philosophy  of  modern  history, 
which  without  such  assistance  might  liave 
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been  impracticable.  When  Voltaire,  with 
the  rapid  glances  of  his  comprehensive  but 
desultory  and  unfaithful  view,  had,  in  his 
essay  on  general  liistory,  given  a  sketch 
of  the  various  revolutions  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  empire,  and,  in  his 
history  of  the  age  of  Lewis  the  four- 
teenth,  had  ascribed  to  the  moral  circum- 
stances of  society  their  full  share  of  import- 
ance, Robertson,  with  the  cool  accuracy  of 
an  historian,  and  with  sounder  and  purer 
principles,  surveyed  the  earlier  progress  of 
society  in  modem  Europe,  as  introductory 
to  a  connected  narrative  of  its  most  in- 
teresting crisis,  and  Hume  with  a  philo- 
sophical power  of  mind,  which  all  his 
partiality  for  the  Stuarts  and  his  lament- 
able rejection  at  least  of  revealed  reli- 
gion were  unable  to  suppress,  analysed 
the  history  of  the  noblest  of  its  political 
constitutions.  And  though  tlie  subject  of 
the  history  of  Gibbon  relates  to  ancient 
ages,  yet  as  it  reaches  to  the  frontier  of  the 
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modem  period,  and  his  excursive  genius  has 
frequentiy  wandered  beyond  the  proper  limit 

of  his  plan,  his  collections,  however  ble- 
mished  by  the  tincture  of  a  mind  nqt  only 
sceptical  but  corrupted,  are  of  considerable 
utility  to  the  student  of  a  later  era,  French 
histories  also  have  been  composed  of  almost 
every  European  government  and  subject  of 
historical  enquiry ;  and  the  spirit  of  philo- 
sophizing, which  Voltaire  had  so  imper- 
fectly introduced,  has  been  fostered  by  many 
of  their  authors,  though  with  very  various 
success.  But  philosophical  history,  while 
il  furnishes  excellent  materials,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  philosophical  system,  which 
should  comprehend  the  whole,  and  present 
it  as  a  single,  though  complex  object,  to  the 
refletting  mind.  The  historian,  however 
philosophicJEQ,  must  still  direct  his  attention 
chiefly  to  partfe  i  the  philosopher  of  history 
speculated  solely  on  their  combination. 

In  thn^  of  public  cfmbarrassment  and 
ditig^t  thfe  ctfrtipdsitioti  of  these  lectures  has 
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been  the  solace  aad  the  relief  of  the  author. 
When  that  m^hty  convidsjkNiy  which  had 
shaken  the  continental  governments  to  their 
foundatipnSi  seemed  to  threaten  the  sa&ty 
of  our  own^  and  an  apprehensicm  of  th^ 
possibility  of  sharing  the  general  ruin  had 
i)^rua  to  he  felt  even  by  the  most  resolute 
minds^  the  author  found  in  his  system  the 
oracle  of  his  safety*  Persuaded  that  human 
history  is  a  drama  of  the  divine  providence^ 
and  seeing  in  all  the  past  transactions  of  men 
no  instance  of  the  total  suppression  of  a  con- 
siderable government,  in  w^hich  the  moral 
principles  of  human  society  w^ere  hi  a  state 
of  so  much  comparative  improvement,  he 
relied  w^ith  undoubting  confidence  on  the 
protecting  care  of  heaven,  and  declared  to 
the  alarmed  and  apprehensive  his  entire  con- 
viction, tliat  the  government  of  his  country 
would  be  preserved  to  be  the  instrument  of 
good  to  a  recovering  world.  Gloriously  has 
his  assurance  been  justified  by  recent  events. 
Let  the  work,  by  which  it  was  suggested,  ' 
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go  forth  in  this  season  of  the  triumph  of  his 
country.  May  it  instruct  his  countrymen 
to  venerate  the  decrees  of  a  gracious 
and  wise  providence  in  the  revolutions  of 
a  changing  world,  and  to  seek  to  render 
themselves  more  worthy  of  the  protection, 
which  they  have  so  remarkably  experi* 
enced ! 

Tnllydeagh,  October  25,  1815. 
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LECTURE    I. 


A  retierv  of  the  progress  of  political  phihsopht/^ 
idth  a  statement  of  the  design  of  this  Course 
of  Lectures. 

It  is  proposed  to  survey,  in  the  Course 
of  Lectures  which  is  this  day  commenced,  the 
whole  of  that  great  period  of  human  affiurs, 
which  has  been  distinguished  from  the  earlier 
transactions  of  mankind  by  the  name  of  Mo^ 
derh  History.— The  suppression  of  the  west^fn 
empire  of  the  Romans,  efiected  in  the  year 
of  the  Christian  era  476,  has  been  considered 
as  the  epoch  of  the  new  order  of  events,  which 
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succeeded  to  that  of  the  more  ancient  ages : 
the  great  convulsion  of  the  political  world, 
which  in  our  days  has  orverthrown  so  many 
of  its  establishments,  and  has  destroyed  or  dis* 
turbed  almost  all  its  relations,  may  well  be 
marked  as  the  termination.  The  design  there* 
fore  comprehends  the  history  of  thirteen  cett» 
turies  ;  the  history  too,  not  of  a  single  govern- 
ment, but  of  the  world. 

A  plan  so  large  re(][uires  an  apology ;  for  it 
would  appear,  that  a  much  tnore  limited  un- 
dertaking would  be  better  proportioned  to  the 
powers  of  an  individual :  but  the  particular 
nature  of  the  view  which  it  is  here  proposed 
to  take  of  history,  nfill  probably  be  considered 
as  requiring,  that  a  single  mind  should  endea- 
vour,  however  imperfectly,  to  grasp  so  vast  an 
aggp^gate  of  facts,  If  it  wer^  designed  merely 
to  present  to  you  a  series  of  the  tr^msactions  of 
modern  history,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a 
more  satisfaotory  performance  might  be  ex- 
pected flom  him,  who  should  confine  bis  exer-* 
tions  to  s^  narrower  field*  But  the  pbject  of  this 
Course  of  Lectures  is  to  reyiews  not  sq  much 
thq  transactions  themselves,  as  their  combina*? 
|itDs ;  it  is  to  tr^ce  in  the  events  of  human 
lustory  those  mutual  relationii,  whidi  constitute 
them  the ,  p^rts  qf  one  great  system  of  moral 
prder ;  it  is  to  discover  in  the  mingled  vir-r 
tuea  and  vices  of  imperfect  mortals  the  vestiges 
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ef  the  government  of  an  all-wise  and  gracious 
being,  who  guides  them  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  purposes  of  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cencew-^^For  the  attainnent  of  such  an  object 
it  is  indispensable,  that  the  range  of  events 
which  is  contemplated,  should  be  sufficiently 
ample  to  comprehend  within  it  the  whole  of 
Bome  great  lieriea  of  transactions,  so  that  it 
might  exhibit  all  the  bearings  and  combina- 
tions of  all  its  parts.  To  examine  such  a  se- 
ries in  jdetached  portions  would  be  to  abandon 
the  ¥ery  design,  with  which  this  Course  of  Lec- 
tures has  been  undertaken.  A  plan,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  tx)  discover  combination,  re« 
quires  that  a  whole  should  be  surveyed  at  once; 
and  such  a  whole  can  be  found  in  the  events  of 
human  history,  only  when  we  extend  our  view 
from  one  to  another  of  those  grand  revolutions 
©f  the  moral  order,  which  give  being  to  new 
political  establishments,  or  at  least  constitute 
epochs  of  great  asd  essential  changes  in  their 
mutual  relations. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  a  strictly  complete 
whole  can  never  be  discovered  in  the  history  of 
men,  until  that  history  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded by  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  woAd 
which  they  inhabit.  As  the  several  periods  of 
human  affiurs  are  not  separated  like  the  histo- 
ries of  distant  countries  connected  by  no  poli- 
tical relation,  but  &rm  one  continued  series  of 
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events,  in  which  the  influence  of  each  period 
is  exercised  in  modifying  that  by  which  it  is 
succeeded,  no  one  of  these  can  in  strict  pro- 
priety be. considered  as  constituting  a  whole; 
each  period  therefore,  for  forming  a  completo 
conception  of  its  character  and  influence,  re- 
quires to*  b^  vieM'^ed  in  reference  to  those 
Others,  by  which  it  has  been  preceded,  or  fol- 
lowed. But  though  the  stream  of  time  is  one 
unbroken  current  of  history,  still  in  its  progress 
it  forms  great  expanses  of  events,  which  have 
little  observable  communication :  these  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher  can  separately  examine ;  as 
the  geographer  may  survey  one  of  those  lakes, 
which  are  formed  by  the  spreading  of  a  mighty 
river,  and  consider  the  narrower  current  as  but 
the  outlet  of  its  waters :  and  thus  the  entire 
course  of  human  history,  of  which  so  much  is 
past,  and  so  much  is  yet  to  come,  may  be  di- 
vided into  periods,  some  one  of  which  may  se** 
parately  fall  under  the  view  of  the  speculative 
enquirer,  and  not  be  altogether  disproportioned 
to  his  power  of  observation. 

That  the  view  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
take  of  one  of  these  great  periods,  may  b^ 
r^dy  understood,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider 
what  has  been  tlie  progress  of  that  part  of  phi* 
losq>hy,  which  has  for  its  object  the  political 
relations  of  men.  These  are  so  important,  that 
they  have  necassarily  attracted  the  attention  of 
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reflecting  minds ;  and  whatever  may  still  be  the 
imperfection  of  the  philosophy  of  policy,  much 
must  however  have  been  already  accomplished, 
which  the  judicious  speculator  should  incorpo* 
rate  into  his  system. 

'  The  philosophy  of  human  society  had  natu- 
rally its  beginning  among  the  sages  qf  Greece^ 
The  genend  freedom  of  the  governments  of  that 
country  allowed  the  social  qualities  of  men  to  be 
fully  developed  and  displayed ;  and  the  num* 
ber,  the  diversity,  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  its  petty  states,  exhibited  a  various  illustra- 
tion of  the  combinations  of  political  interests. 
In  such  circumstances  the  philosophy  of  policy 
was  as  naturally  the  object  of  observing  minds» 
as  that  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
under  the  cloudless  sky^  and  in  the  open  plains 
of  Assyria ;  the  great  movements  in  both  cases 
were  continually  presenting  themselves  to  the 
mind,  and  soliciting  the  attention  of  every  man 
disposed  to  reflection. 

Pythagoras,  who  appears  to  have  been  born 
in  Samos,  but  Anally  established  his  school  among 
the  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy,  has  been 
pronounced  by  •  Aristotle,  to  have  been  the  first 
who  treated  of  virtue,  or  moral  obligation.  As 
far  as  any  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  moral 
doctrine  of  this  philosopher,  it  did  not  contain 

*  Magn.  I^ford,  lib.  I.  cap.  I. 
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much  of  political  detail,  but  *  was,  in  tegard 
to  social  institutions,  cliiefly  confined  to  a  gene- 
ral recommendation  of  reverence  for  the  laws. 
In  his  conduct  however  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  a  politician,  than  in  his 'instructions; 
tfor  in  many  of  the  littlegovernments  of  southern 
Jtaly  and  Sicily  he  laboured  to  excite  the  peo- 
ple against  their  rulers,  who  had  encroached 
upon  their  ancient  liberties.  But  his  efforts  had 
only  the  effect  of  creating  such  a  hostility  to  a 
teacher  thus  dangerous  to  the  existing  autho- 
rities, that  his  school  was  suppressed,  his  disciples 
perished  by  the  violence  of  their  adversaries, 
or  were  driven  into  exile,  and  the  philosopher 
himself  died  of  hunger,  when  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  fury  of 
his  enemies.  Among  the  fragments  of  the  doc- 
trine of  various  philosophers  of  this  school, 
•which  Stobaeus  professes  to  have  preserved,  but 
(a),  of  which  the  authenticity  has  been  ques- 
tioned, we  find  some  curious  particulars.  To 
Archytas,  X  one  of  the  Pythagorean  preceptors 
of  Plato,  (h)  is  ascribed  the  doctrine  of  a  ba- 
lanced government,  derived  from  the  example 
of  that  of  Lacedacmon ;  and  (t)  to  Hippodamus 
that  notion,  which  Poly  bins  afterwards  illus- 

«  Bruckeri  Hist.  Crit.  Fhilosoph.  partis  2.  lib.  2.  cap.  10. 
•ect  1.  f  Ibid.  X  Bruckeri  Hist  Crit.  Fhiloac^h.  cap. 
6.  sect.  4.  subs.  7. 

{a)  ^e  notes  thus  marked  are  subjoined  to  each  Lecture. 
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trated  by  applying  it  to  the  Roman  government, 
that  political  constitutions  niust'  observe  9 
general  law  of  growth  and  decay,  as  the  ne- 
cessary condition  of  man  and  of  all  his  con- 
cerns. 

From  the  Italian  school  of  Pythagoras  the 
philosophy  of  social  life  was  transferred  to 
proper  Xjreece,  where  Socrates,  (rf)  who  lived 
about  a  century  after  Pythagoras,  established 
the  school,  ftom  which  Plato  and  Aristotle 
drew  the  principles  of  their  moral  theories, 
Socrates  indeed,  tiiough  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  did 
not  particularly  speculate  on  political  subjects  ; 
these  however  were  attentively  considered  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  from  whom  political  phi- 
losophy may  be  said  to  have  been  derived.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  two  teachers  formed  in  the 
same  school,  should  regard  the  same  subjec^ts  in 
aspects  entirely  different :  yet  this  has  happened 
to  the  two  eminent  men  who  have  been  just 
mentioned;  and  the  diversity  of  their  views 
has  enabled  them  conjointly  to  give  a  begin- 
ning to  a  comprehensive  philosophy  of  the  so- 
cial order  of  men. 

To  reason  downward  from  abstract  concep- 
tions of  the  true  and  the  beautiful  to  the  prac* 
tical  regulation  of  human  society,  was  the  daring 
ajttempt  of  Plato.  The  attempt  was  unsuccess- 
ful,  because  it  far  exceeded  the  powers  of  the 
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human  mind,  which  can  attain .  to  a  general 
conclusion  only  by  a  cautious  examination  of 
the   particulars  submitted    to  its  observation. 
We  accordingly  find   the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, (e)  which  this  philosopher  has  given  us  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Republic^  disgraced  by  ex- 
travagances tlie  most  offensive  to  good  taste^  to 
sound  discretion,  and  even  to  morality.  *  Be* 
cause  imitative  poetry  exhibited  the  agitations 
of  human  passion,  and  not  the  archetypal  idea 
of  moral  perfection,  even  th^  poetry  of  Homer 
was  to  be  banished  from  society,  and  no  other 
admitted  than  that  which  should  be  employed 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Gods,  and  in  the  praises  of 
virtue :  t  because  the  protection  of  the  civil  in- 
terests of  men  is  a  cluuge  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, the  gov^mmbnts  of  states  should  be 
entrusted  only  to  phik»opfaers :  and  t  because 
all  subjects  of  contention  should  be  removed, 
the  modesty  of  women  was  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
every  sentiment  of  the  dom^tic  charities  of 
life  suppressed.    But  great  and  manifest  as  are 
these  objections  to  the  theoretical  republic  of 
Plato,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  has 
traced*  §  in  the  same  work,  (/)  though  with  a 
whimsical  mixture  of  lus  peculiar  notions,  the 

♦  D€  RepiA.  lib.  10.    f  Ibid.  lib.  2.  «•  7.    t  Ibid.  lib.  5. 

§  Ibid.  lib.  S^  9. 
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successive  changes,  by  which  a  government 
tends  to  degenerate  from  one  form  to  another, 
until  it  ends  in  tyranny,  exhibiting  (^  tlie 
tyrant  a  portrait,  Mrliich  (g)  Tacitus  has  pro* 
iiounced  to  have  been  a  perfect  resemblance 
of  the  Roman  Tiberius ;  and  that  if,  in  attempt- 
ing to  reason  from  the  idea  to  the  practice  of 
govenmieiit,  he  has  deviated  into  gross  and 
impartaat  errors,  yet  he  has,  in  the  elevated 
absfcractioiia  of  his  pliilosophy,  conceived  the 
first  BOtioa  of  a  providential  arrangement  of 
human  society. 

The. latter  consideration  more  particularly 
demands  our  attention,  as  it  presents  the  origin 
of  thoae  speculations^  vrhich  combine  human 
history  into  one .  great  system,  arranged  and 
superintended  by  the  author  of  nature,  llie  same 
disposition  of  mind,  which  prompted  the  philo- 
sopher to  substitute  a  theoretical  speculation  for 
a  practical  encjuiry,  inclined  him  to  meditate 
on  this  high  and  interesting  subject.  *  The 
world  he  has  accordingly  descHbed  as  originally 
constructed  by  a  beneticent  creator,  who  re- 
duced matter  to  order  in  correspondence  to 
the  arrangement  of  an  eternal  model  of  ideal 
perfection :  he  has  indeed  t  represented  its  in- 
habitants as  abandoned  for  a  time  to  their  own 

♦  Platonis  Tiniacus,  p.  28,  SO.     De  Anima  Mundi,  p.  <J4. 
05.  a   Serrano.  1578. 
t  Politicus,  p.  27 1—274.     Protagoras,  p.  32 1. 
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agencies,  and  therefore  falling  into  irregularity; 
but  he  has  also  represented  the  divinity  as  in* 
terposing  his  power  for  remedying  the  evil,  and 
again,  when  confusion  had  returned  after  a 
second  period;  suggesting  to  mankind  the  com- 
binations of  civil  government,  as  the  best  per- 
manent expedient  for  their  regulation. 

Aristotle,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  as  Hato  had 
been  of  Socrates,  pursued  a  track  very  difierent 
from  that  of  his  teacher,  (h)  Not  hurried  into 
ideal  extravagances  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poe- 
tical  imagination,  but  cautiously  investigating 
combinations  actually  existing,  Aristotle  disco- 
vered principles  of  practical  wisdom,  which 
Locke,  his  great  adversary  in  metaphysical  dis- 
cussion, (i)  has  recommended  to  attention,  and 
which  (A:)  even  at  the  present  day  might  in- 
struct and  benefit  the  world.  With  a  cool  and 
penetrating  sagacity  this  great  philosopher  at- 
tentively examined  *  more  than  two  hundred 
societies,  which  lay  before  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  specimens  of  natural  history, 
with  which  he  was  furnished  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Alexander ;  and  t  the  same  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  mind,  whose  description  of 
animals  Pliny  professed  to  abridge,  and  Bufifon 
feared  to  emulate,  has  produced  an  analysis  of 
political  principles,  which  may  bear  no  unfavour. 

♦  Gillies*  Transl.  of  Ari^t.  vol.  ii.  p.  53.  Loni  1797- 
t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  1  m 
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able  comparison  with  the  work  of  Montesquieu. 
Independent  of  system,  and  considering  only  the 
phesnomena,  which  the  variety  of  the  Grecian 
governments  presented  to  his  observation,  he 
has  searched  into  the  secrets  of  our  social  na« 
tare,  with  the  acuteness  of  a  philosopher,  and 
with  the  prudence  of  a  statesman.  The  grand 
results  of  his  examination  are,  *  that  political 
society  is  a  state  essentially  belonging  to  our 
nature,  and  having  for  its  end  the  general  ad* 
vantage  of  the  individuals  which  it  compre- 
hends;! that  slavery  is  justifiable  only  as  it 
may  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  persons 
enslaved,  froxA  which  it  must  follow  that  it 
should  terminate,  as  soon  as  they  become  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  freedom ;  and  t  that  the  best 
constituted  republic  is  that  in  which  the  oppo- 
site interests  of  the  rich  and  poor  are  most  in- 
timately combined,  and  in  which  the  middle 
order  of  society  is  most  prevalent. 

These  two  philosophers,  of  whom  the  one  con- 
templated  with  rapture  the  bright,  but  indis- 
tinct and  vanishing  forms,  of  moral  beauty, 
and  the  other  analysed  with  accuracy  the  com- 
plex  combinations  of  practical  utility,  were  con- 
jointly qualified  to  exercise  every  faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  guide  it  in  its  progress  of 

« • 

*  PoUtlcor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1.2..        f  Jhld,  cap.  5. 0. 
X  Ibid.  lib.  4.  cap.  9. 1 1^ 
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improvement.  Without  such  a  mind  as  Aristotle 
possessed,  cool,  patient,  and  penetrating,  a  sys* 
tern  of  practical  truths,  so  well  fitted  to  direct 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages  the  Qoutidls 
of  governments^  could  never  have  b^n  framed} 
but  the  abstractions  of  Plato  were  not  tbfere* 
fore  superfluou$  to  the  inMitictiofi  of  the  world, 
for  their  mysti6  elevation  addretised  itself  to  the 
imagination  of  men,  and  spiritualized  the  dis^ 
cussions  of  a  cold  and  subtle  philosophy*  With 
nato  alone  men  would  have  been  speculative 
enthusiasts;  with  Aristotle  alone  they  would 
have  been  uninterested  reasoners.  To  complete 
the  m9ral  education  of  the  world  it  seems  to 
have  been  necessary,  that  there  should  be  an 
abstract  and  ideal,  as  well  a^  a  practtcd  and 
prudential  consideration,  of  the  structure  of  the 
social  order.  Tine  former  however,  not  being 
comprehended  within  the  limits  of  sensible  oIk 
servation,  was  necessarily  less  complete,  and 
indeed  famished  but  a  beginning,  which  suc- 
ceeding'speculators  have  hitherto  in  vain  endea^ 
voured  to  perfeoti  That  beginning  is  notwith* 
standing  vahiable  in  i<^lf,  and  not  merely  an 
object  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  The  fhmoua 
treatise  on  the  Eepublic,  or  rather  on  Justice,  tihe 
^  theoretiod  republic  being  introduced  merely 
as  an  illustration  of  the  constitution  of  a  philo- 
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sophic  mind,  can  now  be  studied  only  from 
curiosity;  but  the  philosopher  must  ever  be 
respected,  who  conceived  the  principle,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  had  exercised  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  suggei^ting  the  social  order  of  men, 
which  should  consequently  be  regarded  as  an 
arFangement  of  fai^  providence. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment political  plulosophy  could  not  make  any 
considerable  progress,  however  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  state  to  improve  the  art  of  policy. 
That  overpowering  government  proceeded  in 
one  uninterrupted  course  of  empire,  reducing 
successively  under  its  dominion  almost  all  the 
nations,  which  bordered  on  its  continually  ex- 
ten(^ng  frontier;  and  was  therefore  ever  de- 
stroying that  variety  of  examples,  which  is  best 
fitted  to  exercise  the  faculties  of  the  reflecting 
mind.  It  was  indeed  itself  one  grand  ex- 
ample of  the  agencies  of  political  causes,  giving 
by  its  very  inagnitude  more  certainty  to  their 
operation,  and  in  this  respect  presenting  a 
qiore  perfect  illustration  of  political  principles. 
In  this  view  it  was  accordingly  contemplated  by 
Poly  bills,  who,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history, 
has  applied  tp  it  the  theory  of  political  revolu- 
tions, which  had  been  first  delineated  by  Plato, 
declaring  tliat,  though  it  exceeded  all  others 
in  the  balanced  adjustment  of  its  powers,  yet 
^his  equilibrium  must  be  destroyed  by  the  very 
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consequences  of  its  own  successes.  This  com* 
prises  almost  the  whole  of  what  can  be  consi-* 
dered  as  the  philosophy  of  policy,  produced  by 
the  Roman  government.  Cicero  has  indeed, 
(/)  in  emulation  of  Hato,  composed  two  poli* 
tical  treatises,  one  on  the  form  of  a  republic, 
the  other  on  the  laws  by  which  it  should  be 
governed;  but  •  he  has  himself  remarked  of 
them,  that,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  they 
but  contain  a  description  of  the  government  of 
his  country,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Scipio 
Afncanus. 

.  Besides  these  two  writers,  we  find  in  the 
poem  of  Lucretius,  who  a  little  preceded  Cice- 
ro, not  indeed  any  improvement  of  political 
philosophy,  but  something  which  deserves  to 
be  noticed  in  a  review  of  its  history.  This  un- 
happy man,  who  t  in  the  intervals  of  mental 
derangement  composed  his  poetical  delineation 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  (m)  has  given  the 
first  distinct  account  of  that  degrading  system, 
which  derives  from  a  brutal  savageness  the  im- 
provement and  dignity  of  our  nature.  Here  is 
tiie  source  of  that  unworthy  doctrine,  from 
which  Hobbes  seems  to  have  deduced  his  no- 
tion of  a  government  of  force,  and  from  which 
(n)  more  modem  reasoners  have  thought  fit  to 
collect  their  theories  of  the  history  of  man.  But 

*  De  IiegtboB,  lib.  S.  cap. 5.    f  Bayks  Diet  art.  LiicreHif$t 
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God  did  not  abandon  to  brutality  the  beings^ 
whom  he  had  destined  to  the  vicegerency  of 
his  world;  he  took  care  that  their  history 
should  begin  under  a  protecting  dispensation  of 
divine  instruction,  which  led  them  onward  in 
the  path  of  civilization ;  and  the  savages,  whom 
these  writers  delight  to  consider  as  the  true  re- 
presentatives of  the  original  men,  are  but  the 
deg^ierate  outcasts  of  order  and  happiness. 
The  system  indeed  corresponds  to  the  melan* 
choly  fate  of  the  distempered  poet,  who  abused 
his  genius  in  embellishing  it  with  the  charms  of 
verse ;  the  poet  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  the 
doctrine  is  a  moral  suicide  of  the  character  of 
hit  nature. 

The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  which 
had  been  checked  by  the  wide-spreading  domi«> 
nation  of  the  Roman  government,  wss  wholly 
interrupted  by  the  violences,  which  accompa- 
nied and  followed  its  overthrow ;  and  for  the 
further  advancement  of  this  interesting  science, 
we  must  look  even  to  recent  times.  Arts  may 
flourish  in  periods  of  imperfect  civilization  and 
disorder,  and  even  the  abstract  sciences  may  be 
cultivated  with  ardour  and  success ;  but  tlie 
practical  science  of  human  government  can 
flourish  only  when  governments  have  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  stability, 
and  are  fitted  to  present  to  the  speculative 
(oind  a  subject  deserving  its  meditations.    For 
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the  modem  fipecimetis  of  political  philosophy 
we  must  accordingly  look  to  a  period  bo  recent 
as  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era» 
near  the  beginning  of  which  we  find  the  pro« 
ductious  of  the  Italian  writer,  from  whose  name 
lias  been  derived  a  designation  of  unprincipled 
and  misQhievous  policy. 

In  the  year  1515  was  published  the  well^ 
known  treatise  of  Machiavel,  whieh  he  has  dis- 
tinguished by  the  title  of  the  Prince ;  a  treatise' 
designed  to  explain  the  measures,  by  which  the  . 
authority  of  a  prince  might  be  most  efiectually 
sustained.  That  the  measures  which  he  recom-^ 
mends»  are  controlled  by  no  principle  of  virtue^, 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  mentioned,  that 
Ca»ar  Borgia*  the  son  cf  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
is  *  his  acknowledged  hero,  t  The  semblance  of 
virtue  he  in4^ed  recommends  as  extremely  use<» 
ful,  and  even  the  reality  he  thinks  generally  de- 
sirable; but  he  advises  without  any  scruple, 
that  it  should  be  entirely  disregarded,  when- 
ever an  occasional  interest  may  requir6>*«iSudi 
a  doctrine  naturally  presented  itself  amidst  the 
corruption  of  the  disorderly  republics  of  Italy^ 
in  which  all  principles  of  right  were  so  fre-^ 
quendy  confounded  by  successful  usurpation. 
It  has  however  }  been  long  ago  observed,'  that 

•  The  Prinoe,,  ch.  7.        f  IbidL  IS— 18* 
t  Bayle'8  Diet,  art  Maehiavd. 
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the  maxims  of  Machiavel  had  been  already  de- 
livered by  Aristotle,  as  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  lyranny ;  though  the  Greek  philosopher 
did  nc^  like  the  Italian,  recommend  them  to 
all  princes,  but  merely  stated  them  as  the  only 
means  whidi  were  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  ^ants.  But  the  Italian  politician 
has  a  claim  to  be  considered  in  a  more  respect- 
able character,  than  that  of  the  advocate  of  an 
unprinci[ded  policy  ;  since,  in  his  discourses  on 
the  first  decade  of  livy,  he  has  examined  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  with: so 
much  anxiety  for  diffusing  among  his  country'- 
men  a  spirit  of  freedom,  that(o)  he  has  been 
uniformly  mentioned  by  Harrington  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  commendation.  Indeed,  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  Zanobius  Buondelmpntius, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  Engliish  transla- 
tion of  the  works  of  Machiavel,  this  writer  is 
represented  as  stating,  that  by  the  one  trea- 
tise be  designed  to  exhibit  the  character  of  a 
prince,  and  by  the  other  that  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  successful  of  all  popular  governments ; 
and  as,  in  his  conduct,  *  he  appears  to  have 
subjected  himself  to  much  hostility,  by  incur- 
ring the  suspicion  of  an  attachment  to  republi- 
can principles,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that,  in  his  description  of  the  policy  of  a  prince, 

VOL.  I.  c 

^JSayle's  Diet,  art  Machiavel. 
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be  but  coolly  and  philosophically  <ielineated  tlie 
constitutions  of  the  principalities  actually  exist- 
ing in  his  country.  Rousseau  *  has  'even  called 
the  Princ^  of  Machiavel  the  Book  of  Hepubli* 
cans»  conceiving  that  the  author  but  pretended 
to  give  lessons  to  princes,  while  he  was  really 
admonishing  the  people. 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  the 
Prince  a  yery  singtilar  treatise  was  published  io 
England,  apparently  in  imitation,  of  the.  Re- 
public of  Plato,  as  Machiavel  may  be  termed 
the  restorer  of  the  political  philosc^hy  of  Aris- 
totle. Of  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
which  has  given  a  name  to  fanciful  schemes  of 
improvement,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  to 
speak.  The  acknowledged  learning  and  virtue 
of  the  antlior  challenge  our  respect  for  the  work, 
which  too  Wss  deemed  hy  Bishop  Burnet  to  de- 
serve to  be  translated  by  himself  from  the  Latin 
language,  in  which  it  had  been  composed :  yet 
this  work,  thus  strongly  accredited^  inculcates, 
t  not  only  the- entire  abolition  ^of  property^  but 
>  that  rewards  for  assassination  should  ht  .offer- 
ed as  a  mode  of  warfare,  and^  that  persons 
labouring  under  iiiciiihible'  distempers  should 


■f  f 


^  Du  Contrat  Social,  liv.  3.  ch.  6. 
t  Utopia  translated  by  BUhop  Burnet,  p.  dd— 50.  DubL 
1737. 

t  Ibid  p.  IDS,  100.  §  n>id.  p,  94^95. 
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be  encouraged  to  terminate  their  sufferings  by 
suicide.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  treatise  was  not  a  serious  pro* 
duction,  but  rather  an  example  of  that  philoso- 
phical facetiousness,  which  did  not  abandon  its 
author  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  scaffold. 
In  .the  work  itself  (^p)  the  writer  has  intimated 
|iis  admiration  of.Flato)  and  though  he  has  not 
thought  it  becoming  to  imitate  the  philosopher 
in  recommending  a  community  ot  womeft,  yet 
in  other  particulars  he  appears  to  have  con« 
ceived  that  he  might  indulge  the  play&dness 
of  his  imagination,  when  he  was  describing  the 
institutions  of  a  people  supposed  to  be  ignorant 
of  Christianity* 

The  treatises  of  Machiavel  and  More  were 
however  in  truth  but  tlie  precursors  of  the  po^ 
hticsl  philosophy  of  modern  ages.  The  great 
revolution  had  not  yet  been  effected,  which 
by  furnishing  a  permanent  principle  of  division 
and  mutual  resistance,  gave  being  to  a  combined 
system  of  mutually  balanced  governments,  and 
introduced  even  into  the  domestic  arrangement 
of  states  a  spirit  of  civil  independence.  The$e 
were  effects  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  therefore  among  the 
consequences  of  the  reformation  that  we  should 
seek  for  the  modem  improvements  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  policy.     It  has  beeo^  intimated,  that 

c  2 
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the  reformation  exercised  two  distinct  influ* 
ences  on  the  governments  of  modem  Europe, 
cis  it  gave  being  to  a  system  of  balanced  policy 
among  different  states,  and  as  it  introduced  into 
their  interior  constitutions  a  principle  of  free- 
dom :  of  these  the.  former  was  most  sensibly 
felt  in  the  countries  of  the  continent,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  produced  there  the  modem  lawof 
nations ;  the  other  chiefly  affected  the  political 
constitution  of  England,  and  accordingly  gave 
being  in  that  country  to  a  school  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  domestic  government. 

The  law  c£  naticms,  as  a  system,  was  the  work 
of  Grotius^  who  published  his  celebrated  trea- 
tise in  the  year  1625.  *  He  had  been  bora  at 
Delft  in  the  Dutch  Netherlands,  and,  if  his  life 
had  been  undisturbed,  might  have  been  only  a 
Dutch  politician ;  but  at  an  early  age  he  was 
driven  from  his  country  by  a  party,  and  thrown 
upon  the  society  of  Europe,  in  which  however 
he  procured  a  favourable  reception  by  the  de^ 
nizenship  of  his  acknowledged  genius.  Admir- 
ed by  Lewis  XIII.  of  France,  under  whose  pro- 
tection he  long  resided,  and  trusted  by  Chris- 
.tiana  of  Sweden,  who  appointed  him  her  em- 
.bassadcNr  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  he  seems 
fa. have  been  destined  by  the  circumstances  of 
hk  fortune  to  the  study  by  which  he  has  be- 


*  Bayle't  Diet.  art.  Grotint. 
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come  illustrious ;  and  the  native  mildness  of  his 
character,  forbidding  him  to  entertain  animo- 
sity against  the  party,  by  which  he  had  been . 
exiled  from  his  country,  exempted  him  from  the 
natural  bias  of  resentment  which  might  else 
have  diverted  him  from  the  path  of  impartial 
enqmry.  Of  the  work  of  Grbtius  a  high  testi« 
jQony  has  been  borne  by  a  living  writer  of  dis-. 
languished  talents,  *  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who,  while  he  admitfaed  that  it  had  been  justly 
pronounced  imperfect,  was  yet  disposed  to  re- 
gard it  as  more  complete  than  aqy  other,  for 
which  the  world  had  been  indebted^  in  the 
commencement  of  any  science,  to  tlie  genius 
and  learning  of  a  single  man.  .How  much  it 
was  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  composed,  appears  from  its  arraiagement, 
(^)  from  which  later  compilations  have  deviated- 
as  unnatural.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  the. 
consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  hu- 
man nature  to  the  examination  of  the  duties  of 
individuals,  and  then  applying  the  same  prin* 
ciples  to  the  determination  of  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  the 
work  of  Grotius  begins  with  the  consideration 
of  the  states  of  peace  and  war,  and  but  occa- 
sionally and  incidentally  enquires  into  the  ori. 
ginal  principles  of  human  obligation.     His  life 

^  Diicourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 
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was  passed  in  diplomacy ;  the  interests  which 
lay  before  him  wdre  international,  not  civil ; 
and  accordingly  his  treatise  is  primarily,  and 
almost  ezdtisively,  occupied  with  the  federal 
rdations  of  distinct  governments. 

The  philosophy  of  interior  policy  was  at  the 
same  time  making  a  progress  in  Britain,  where 
civil  government  assumed  a  more  complex  and 
interesting  character,  and  the  insular  situation 
of  the  country  impeded  the  formation  of  fede- 
rative connections.  But  though  the  agitations 
of  the  English  parties,  so  curiously  opposed  and 
balanced,  furnished  the  beftt  subjects  of  specu- 
lation, yet  Cr)  the  wild  independence  of  tlie 
(Scottish  government,  which  afterwards  acted 
80  powerfuHy  on  the  commotions  of  England^ 
began  the  work  of  political  discussion,  by  giv- 
ing occasion  to  the  first  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  the  people.  In  the  year  15/9  Buchanan  de- 
dicated to  James  VL  his  dialogue  Dejure  regni 
aptfd  Scotp^^  in  which  he  boldly  maintained, 
*  that  kings  were  constituted  only  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  whom  they  governed ;  t  that 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  power  should  be  con- 
trolled by  a  council  selected  from  %U  the  prdera 
of  the  state,  the  determinations  of  which  should 
fifterwards  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of 
Ibe  people  at  large ;  and  t  that  the  misconduct 

•  P^  Jure  Regni,  p.  ia  LItrajccU  1669.  f  ^^d-  P-  ^^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  36;  48,  69, 
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of  a  sovereign  was  punishable  with  death,  which 
every  individual  was  competent  to  inflict. 

The  little  treatise  of  Buchanan  was  soon  fol- 
l6wed  l^  the  publicatioir  of  ($}  four  books  of 
the  great  work  of  Hooker  on  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity»  which  appeared  in  England  .in  the  jcar 
1594,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  first  agita- 
tions of' those  disorders,  in  which  the  inter- 
position  of  Scottish  fanaticism  afterwards  pro- 
duced such  considerable  effects.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  though  Hooker  was  the  advo- 
cate of  the  existing  authorities  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical government,  yet  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment led  him  to  maintain  principles  of  the  most 
enlarged  political  freedom.  *  Anxious  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  against  the  fanatics, 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which  had  not  been  expressly  desig- 
natod  in  the  records  of  the  infant  church,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  recur  to  the  natural  right, 
by  which  every  society  of  men  is  empowered 
to  frame  regulations  for  its  own  convenience  ; 
and,  in  illustrating  this  right,  he  propounded 
maxims  of  liberty,  on  which  Locke  afterwards 
relied  in  his  theory  of  political  government. 
Indeed  we  discover  t  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity the  original  statement  of  that  social  com- 
pact, on  which  Locke  has  earnestly  insisted, 

*  PrelSKe,  aect  7.        t  Book  1.  oect  la 
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and  Rousseau  has  since  eloquently  dedaimed ; 
so  strangely  did  his  opposition  to  the  vrild  pre- 
tensions of  the  Independents  conduct  the  %d-i 
vocate  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  a  political 
theory  scarcely  less  visionary.  (/) 

When  the  causes,  which  had  been  v>  long 
acting,  at  length  overthrew  the  coqstitution  of 
England,  the  public  disorder  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  political  speculiMiOTS,  and  two  re- 
markable treatisies  were  published,  on  the  con- 
trary sides  of  the  great  contest  of  royal  and  te^ 
publican  goyemiqent.  The  earlier  of  these  was 
the  tract  of  Hobbes,  entitled  Ekmnin  fkUo^ 
sopJuc0  de  Cive.  and  published  in  tbe  year  1646. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  tq  discredit  the 
extravagant  pfinciples  of  the  revolutionists  i  it 
is  not  tlierefpre  surprizing  that  ;t  should  have 
^red  jn  ■  the  opposite  extreme,  at  ^  time  when 
not  only  the  feelings  of  men  were  powerfully 
pxcited,  but  the  true  principles  of  pplitical  so? 
ciety  were  Uttle  understood.  The  writer  ac- 
cordingly (tt)  rejects  every  fitvourable  concep- 
tion of  human  nature,  which  had  been  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  thepry  of  governpient  i  (ti)  con- 
tends that  fear  alone  can  furnish  a  sufficiently 
secure  foundation  for  political  authority;  and 
(w)  even  denies  that  right  and  wrong  can  have 
any  other  standard;  tlian  that  which  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  civil  laws  of  the  state.  On  the  ex- 
travagancies of  this  plea  of  despotism  it  is  surely 
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unnecessary  to  expatiate ;  but  here  again  it  is 
deserving  of  attention,  that  the  desire  of  sup- 
porting authority  should  have  caused  the  adop- 
tion of  a  prindple  favourable  to  the  wildest 
speculations  of  liberty.  Hobbes  could  not  with 
Hooker  maintain  the  reality  of  a*  social  com- 
pact }  but  he  could  agree  with  him  in  inculcat- 
jog  (^)  the  natural  equality  of  men,  that  he 
mig^t  infer  from  it  the  dreadful  anarchy,  from 
which  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the  institu- 
tions of  p<4itical  society:  a[nd  the  principle 
which  these  two  advocates  of  authority  have 
concurred  in  maintainilig,  (y)  has  since  been  em- 
ployed to  introduce  into  society  that  anarchy, 
of  whidi,  according  to  the  theory  of  Hobbes, 
the  control  of  an  absolute  monarch  is  the  most 
efiectual  and  desirable  remedy. 

The  doctrine  of  republicanism  was  about  ten 
years  afterwards  defended  by  Harrington,  who 
dedicated  to  Cromwel  his  {z)  Oceana,  designed 
to  be  a  delineation  of  such  a  government,  as 
should  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
British  islands.  But  though  this  writer  argued 
for  a  republic,  he  was  not  a  friend  to  demo- 
cracy :  *  born  a  gentleman  himself,  he  appears 
to  have  cherished  a  strong  predilection  in  favour 
of  a  higher  order  of  citizens ;  and  t  the  con- 

*  Life  of  Harrington,  prefixed  to  his  Works. 
^Harrington's  Works, p.  199,  SIS,  Sli.  Dubl.  1737. 
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stitution  wluchi  molt  powerfully  attracted  hi» 
admiration,  was  accordingly  the  Venetian  arifrn . 
toci;acy.  Th^  fundamental  principle  of  the  . 
tilieory  of  Harrington,  and  (ad)  which  he  claisis 
to  have  iirst  diatinctly  established*  iathatpo* 
li^icij  power  is  naturally  connected  with^the 
possession  of  property :  tlie  contrivance  of  his 
system  of  government  consists  in  (M)  on  ar« 
rangement  for  distributing  property,  in  *  a  very 
artificial  mode  of  balloting  at  eleyotions,  and^in 
confining  the  popular  a^aembl^  to  the  meretde* 
termination  of  measures  proposed  to  it  bjr  tiim 
senate,  without  allowing  it  any  liberty  of  dfe« 
bate.  To  the  discovery  of  the  coaoiectioii  tf 
political  power  iprith  property*  t  he  appears  to 
have  beeu  conducted  by  a  coBsideration  of  the 
changes  which  had  occurred  in  the  stete  of  pro^ 
perty  in  England,  where  the  policy  of  Henry 
VII.  had  opened  to  the  iK^iiisition  of  the  oom^ 
m<ms  the  possessions  of  die  nobles^  and  the  xa* 
pacity  and  profusion  of  bis  siiccessor  had  also 
considerably  reduced  the  pro|Hfertyaf  :the  eode^ 
siastics :  these  causes,  he  cootended^  were  suffi- 
cient to  have  effected  the  overthrow  of  tlie  g«i- 
vemment,  and  rendered  it  indispensably:  neces> 
sary  to  adopt  a  different  constituticm,  which 
should  b^  adjusted  to  the  altered 

•  Ibid.  p.  Ill,  Stc.§  Ibidrp.97,L56. 
H  Ibid.  An  of  Lawgiring,  book  1.  du  2. 
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<rf  the  territory  of  the  country.  •  The  ballot, 
wd  the  probibitioa  of  discussion  in  the  popular 
asflieinbly  were  borrowed  from  bis  favourite  go* 
vemmrat  of  Venice. 

The  revolution  which  occiu-red  towards  the 
dose  gf  the  century,  became  naturally  another 
epockof  political  discussion;  the  essay  of  Locke 
was  accordingly  published  as  its  vindication, 
and  has,  though  with  diminished  authority,  con-* 
tinued  to  be  respected  by  the.  politicians  of 
Bngland.  Mucb  of  this  celebrated  work  is  en- 
titled to  our  wasm  commendation.  It  is  ani» 
mated  by  an  ardent  spirit  of  liberty,  and  like  all 
the  other  compositions  of  the  same  author,  k 
rendered  iuterestii^  by  a  combination  of  honest 
sincerity  aod  perspicuous  simplicity.  But  be- 
ing composed  as  the  q>ology  of  a  temperate 
revolution,  it  was  designed  to  encounter  the 
pretensions  of  tyranny,  and  was  not  guarded 
against  the  not.  less  destructive  usurpations  o( 
democracy.  To  the  strange  supposition  of  Sir 
Robert  Khner,  that  sovereigns  have  derived 
£rom  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  first  man  an 
absolute  and  hereditary  authority,  Locke  op- 
posed the  principle,  that  a  government  could 
be  legitimately  established  only  by  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  This  principle  he  found  ready 
in  the  work  of  Hooker,  which  he  has  quoted  ; 

♦  Harringtons  Art  of  Lawgiving,  p.  Ill,  143. 
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and  the  treatise  U  employed  in  applying  it  to 
the  various  details  of  a  political  consttitution. 
The  principle  of  consent  might  indeed  not  in* 
aptly  be  applied  to  a  revolution,  which  was 
peaceably  effected  in  conformity  to  the  general 
order  of  the  government,  the  sovereign  having 
removed  every  obstacle  by  retiring  from  the 
kingdom,  and  the  recent  experience  of  the 
civil  war  having  moderated  the  speculations  of 
the  friends  of  liberty.  The  apologist  of  such  a 
revolution  could  not  easily  apprehend  the  dan- 
ger of  insisting  on  a  popular  principle,  nor  per- 
ceive the  limitations,  which  might  be  necessary 
for  guarding  it  against  misi^plication.  Locke 
has  accordingly  maintained  the  principle  of 
consent  in  a  most  unqualified  manner,  *  dedu- 
cing from  it  the  boldest  conclusions  in  rcgvfi 
to  the  dissolution  of .  government,aQd  t  con-^ 
tending  for  an  inference,  which  would  establish 
the  right  of  universal  sufiGrage*  When  he. as- 
sumes that  political  society  was  instituted  for 
the  preservation  of  property,'^lie  natwally  oon^ 
dudes  that  every  individual  subject  to  taxation 
should  be  represented,  so  that  his  property 
might  not  be  taken  from  him  without  the 
consent  of  his  delegate ;  but  as  by  the  word 
property  he  professes  to  express  life  and  liberty, 

■ 

*  Essay  on  Civil  Government,  ch.  IQ.        f  n)id.ch  9. 
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as  well  as  possessions,  the  necessity  of  repre- 
sentation is  by  an  unavoidable  consequence  not 
less  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  mendicant, 
who,  though  incapable  of  contributing  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  state,  has  however  life  and 
Uberty  to  lose,  (cc) 

The  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  is  not  in- 
deed a  pecessaiy  consequence  of  establishing 
civil  government  on  the  consent  of  the  people, 
which  may,  *  according  •  to  Locke  himself,  be 
given  even  to  the  government  of  a  single 
person ;  and  the  right  of  representation  seems 
to  be  but  a  principle  assumed  for  constructing 
that  which  he  deemed  the  most  perfect  consti- 
tution. But  the  notion  itself  of  founding  the 
authority  oC  government  on  consent,  has  been 
attacked  by  Paley,  who  published  his  treatise 
of  moral  and  political  philosophy  in  the  year 
1785.  He  objects  (dd)  that  the  social  compact 
is  a  merely  arbitrary  fiction,  and  can  therefore 
aflford  no  secure  foundation  for  real  rights  and 
obligations,  though  its  application  may  lead  to 
various  dangerous  conclusions.  In  the  place  of 
this  doctrine  he  would  substitute  the  considera- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  collected  from  an  en- 
larged contemplation  of  human  happiness.  But 
in  order  that  the  theory  of  Paley  should  re- 
gulate the  actions  of  men,  it  would  be  necessary 

*  Essay  on  Civil  Government;  ch.  10. 
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.that  they  should  all  be  able  to  survey  at  once 
all  the  future  combinations  of  their  species* 
that  they  might  be  qualified  to  determine  how 
the  happiness  of  mankind  might  be  most  e£fec- 
tiially  promoted.  General  expediency  is  too 
vast  for  the  conception  of  the  most  com- 
.  prehensive  of  created  minds,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  safely  considered  as  the  standard  of 
.  their  duties. 

Hie  doctrine  of  Paley  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  same  source  with  that  of  Locke, 
however  different  were  the  courses  which  they 
afterwards  pursued.  Both  were  whigs,  and 
desirous  of  justifying  the  liberal  principles  of  the 
party,  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  but,  in 
the  time  of  Paley,  the  resp^table  aristocracy 
which  directed  the  'party,  (ee)  had  become 
sensible  of  the  mischiefs  of  popular  usurpation, 
though  they  still  wished  to  retain  the  right  of 
resisting  that  of  the  crown.  The  dangerous 
tenet  of  popular  consent  waft-tberefore  no  longer 
acceptable  {  and  in  its  place. was  adojied  a  vague 
notion  of  expediency,  whicht  without  directly 
stimulating  the  people  to  insurrection,  might 
afford  their  leaders  a  sufficient  justification  for 
maintaining  a  constitutional  resistance. 

But  why  must  we,  with  Locke,  go  back  to 
a  state  of  savage  nature  for  the  origin  of  the 
'*ghts  of  civilized  men  ?  Aristotle  •  has  defined 

•  PoUUcorum,  lib.  1.  cap.  2. 
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man  to  be  a  political  animal ;  and  art  is  man's 
•nature,  as  Burke  *  has  eloquently  observeci.  It 
is  in  society  that  the  powers  of  our  nature  are 
developed  and  exerted  ;  and  it  is  there  that  we 
wihould  examine  it,  to  judge  of  our  obligation! 
.And,  why,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we,  with 
Paley,  seek  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God 
in .  the  contemplation  of  general  expedienc}% 
when  he  has  expressly  recorded  it  in  his  revela- 
jtion?  It  has  been  declared,  t  that  government 
is  a  contrivance  for  promoting  the  happiness 
of  men,  and  that  it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  give 
it  their  support.'  Here  are  the  principle  and 
the  obligation.  Every  government  is  in  some 
degree  an  instrument  of  good,  and  therefore 
every  government  is  morally  entitled  to  claim 
the  obedience  of  its  subjects.  This  is  the  dictate 
of  reason,  as  well  as  of  revelation ;  for  where 
is  the  government  which  is  not  more  beneficial 
than  anarchy  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  that  a  corrupt 
government  should  continue  to  exist,  if  the 
people  mere  really  qualified  to  constitute  a 
better.  When  Cffsar  fell  by  tlie  hands  of 
the  conspirators,  the  Romans  were  not  free, 
though  the  tyrant  M'as  no  more;  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  general  morals  soon  subjected 
them  to  another  despot :  but  if  they  had  been 

•  Appeal  from  tlie  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  p.  108.  Lond. 
1791.        t  Epist.  to  tiie  Uomans.  ch.  1?. 
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redly  prepared  for  the  construction  of  a  fret 
government,  the  poignard  would  not  have  been 
necessary  for  annihilating  the  power  of  their 
ruler.  Nor  does  the  injunction  of  the  apostliSt 
unqualified  as  it  may  at  the  first  view  appear,  pre* 
cludeany change,  which  would  be  trulybeneficiaL 
It  forbids  us  to  conspire  for  the  violent  overthrow 
of  a  government,  which  possesses  the  efficiency 
of  political  power,  and  must  therefore  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  actual  qualities  of  the  people :  but 
it  does  not  forbid  the  peaceable  influence  of 
reason  in  improving  those  qualities,  and  fitting 
them  to  sustain  a  better  government ;  it  does 
not  require  us  to  adhere,  with  a  romantic  fide- 
lity, to  a  government  which  has  lost  the  power 
of  ministering  to  the  public  good }  it  does  not 
tell  us,  that  we  should  submit  quietly  to  a  tyran- 
ny so  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  that  the  mere  expression  of  the  public 
will  is  sufficient  to  efibct  its  overthrow. 

Blackstone  had,  (Jf)  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
duced a  detailed  analysis  of  the  Ijjjjiiies  of  the 
English  government,  which,  though  of  a  pro- 
fessional character,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on 
this  occasion,  as  a  masterly  delineation  of  the 
most  perfect  of  political  constitutions,  not  in  a 
theoretical  abstraction,  but  in  its  practical  and 
daily  operation.  And  if  the  modem  philosophy 
of  policy  could  boast  to  posterity  no  other 
pretension,  it  would  be  sufficient  praise,  that 
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it  transmits  to  them  so  fair  a  model  of  so  pert 
feet  an  original.  Various  are  the  merits  of  that 
illustripus  arrangement  of  political  agencies,  but 
perhaps  its  peculiar  distinction  *  may  be  consi- 
dered as  consisting  in  the  combination  of  sove^ 
reignty  with  responsibility,  the  majesty  of  die 
king  being  held  sacred,  while  the  ministers,  by 
whom  he  acts,  are  accountable  for  his  measures; 
In  France  no  such  original  presented  itself  to 
the  refecting  mind :  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
however  reached  to  that  country ;  and  Montes- 
^uieuy  in  his  immortal  treatise  of  the  spirit  of 
laws,  (jgg)  had  already  reduced  to  their  princi- 
ples the  various  descriptions  of  governments, 
and,  while  he  palliated  the  deficiencies  of  the 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  pronounced 
the  eulogy  of  that  of  England,  as  t  that  which 
alone  proposed  liberty  for  its  object. 

One  branch  of  political  philosophy  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  formed  within  the  last 
and  preceding  century,  that  which  relates  to 
the  wealth  of  nations,  and  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  political  economy.  The 
great  discoveries  of  the  ocean  had  given  being. 
to  a  commercial  activity,  which  altered  tlie 
character  of  nations,  and  rendered  new  com- 
binations of  philosophy  necessary  for  their  direc- 

VOL.  I.  D 

♦  Gillies'  Aristotle,  vol.  2.  p.  387. 
f  De  J'Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  11,  cb.  5. 
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tion.     Tlie  science  had  naturally  its  original, 
and  most  considerable  improvement  in  Britain, 
the  grand  scene  of  modem  commerce,  *  Ra- 
leigh's essay  on  commerce,  published  in  the 
year  1595,  appearing  to  have  been  the   first 
work,  which  solicited  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  The  sjrstem  which  was  then  proposed^ 
and  which  was  long  afterwards  maintained  by 
every  writer,  was  that  which  has  been  since 
denominated  the  mercantile   system,  because, 
•in  conformity  to  the  actual  course  of  events, 
it  ascribed  the  existence  of  wealth  altogether 
to  the  influence  of  foreign  commerce,  and  re- 
presented it  as  consisting  in  the  accumulation 
of  the  precious  metals,  acquired  by  the  favour- 
able balances  of  trade,  t  The  disorders  of  the 
currency  of  various  countries  seem  to  have 
given  the  first  shock  to  the  mercantile  theory^ 
and  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  French 
economists:  when  the  intrinsic  value  of  coin 
had  been  subjected  to  important  changes,  the 
precious  •  metals  which  bad  been  regarded  as 
constituting  wealth,  began  to  be  considered  as 
but  the  instruments  of  exchange,  and  the  mind 
was  naturally  disposed  to  seek  for  some  other 
principle  of  national  opulence^  France,  a  countiy 

♦  Ganilh'ft  Inquiry  into  the  Various  Systemi  of  Polit.  Eco* 
noniy,  p.  4'.  Lond.  IS] 2.  f  Ibid  p.  6^ 
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80  much  more  agricultural  than  commercial, 
gave  birth  to  the  new  system^  which  considered 
agricultural  labour  as  alone  entitled  to  be  called 
productive,  and  land  as  the  only  real  source  of 
wealth.  Hiis  theory  was  proposed,  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Doctor 
Quesnay  a  physician ;  it  is  unfolded  in  a  col- 
lection of  essays,  publiished  in  d)e  year  1768, 
under  the  title  6f  Pht/siocratie  ou  CkmstituUon 
Natureik  du  Gbwoeme^ent  ie  phis  avantageus 
au  G&nte  Hrnnain.  Hie  mercantile  system 
however  still  maintained  its  ground,  being  de- 
fended  in  England  by  Sir  James  Stewart,  and 
yet  more  strenuously  by  various  writers  in  Italy, 
which  then  surpassed  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  science. 

Doctor  Adam  Smith,  in  the  year  1776,  pub- 
lished his  treatise  on  the  wealth  of  nations,  in 
which  he  has  examined  the  two  systems,  and 
-exposing  the  deficiency  of  each,  has  assigned 
new  and  juster  principles,  and  given  truth  and 
form  to  this  part  of  the  philosophy  of  politics. 
♦  At  this  time  the  two  systems  were  strongly 
^posed,  the  agricultural  system  being  predo- 
minsmt  among  writers,  and  the  mercantile  pre- 
vailing iti  public  opinion,  and  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes :  the  Scotch  philosopher  seems  to  have 
hesitated    to  decide;   and,    while    he    leaned 

D  2 

*  Ganilh^s  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  128. 
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toward  the  opinion  of  the  literaxy  w6rld»  to 
have  been  anxious  to  do  ample  justice  to  that 
which  was  maintained  by  practical  men.  How- 
ever, amidst  some  uncertainty  and  ambiguity, 
*  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  he  has  placed  na« 
tional  wealth  neither  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
balance  of  money,  nor  exclusively  in  the  culCi^ 
vation  of  the  earth,  but  in  labour  of  whatevet 
kind,  which  is  realized  and  fixed  in  some  per« 
manent  object.  In  thus  limiting  his  notion  of 
productive  labour  the  defect  of  his  system 
appears  to  consist.  Labour  is  indeed  the  wealth, 
as  it  was  the  destiny  of  man.  The  labour  of 
agriculture  procures  his  subsistence;  but  the 
labour  which  provides  the  facility  of  distribution, 
is  not  less  important  than  that  of  production,  and 
is  even  indirectly  a  cause  of  production  by  fur* 
nishing  an  object  of  exchange.  It  is  not  faoweVet 
necessary  to  this  productivejcharacter  of  labdtv, 
that  it  should  be  realized,  as  Doctor  Smyth  supir 
pofdd,  in  some  object  capable  of  being  hoarde^lf 
since  that  character  belongs  equally  to  any  labour 
which  stimulates  the  industry  of  the  agriculturist 
or  the  artisan.  The  song  of  the  omiician  is  net 
less  an  exciting  cause  c^  agricultural  or  me- 
ohanic  yidustry,  than  the  chair  or  the  table  of 
the  upholsterer;  and  whatever  labour  can  in 
any  way  encourage,  or  facitttate,  the  labour  of 

#    ^  Ganilb's  Iiiquiiy,  &^  p.  67. 
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production,  seems  to  be  entitled  to  rank  itself 
among  the  causes  of  wealth.  But  though  the 
theory  of  the  philosopher  of  Scotland  seems  to 
be  in  this  respect  defective,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered to  his  credit,  that  *  he  was.  the  first,  who 
explained  the  advantage  of  that  minute  subdi- 
vision, which  j&cilitates  all  the  processes  of 
labour ;  and  that  he  first  proposed  a  compre- 
iiensive  theory  of  the  nature  of  those  capitals, 
by  which  it  is  employed. 

The  struggle  in  which  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  our  country  are  involved,  has  given 
occasion  to  a  more  enlarged  observation  of  the 
credii;,  by  which  they  are  sustained,  and  has 
thus  served  to  improve  that  part  of  the  science 
of  political  economy,  which  relates  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  banks.  Indeed  these  institutions 
have  been  themselves  in  some  sort  the  creatures 
of  financial  difficulties,  t  The  first  bank  esta- 
blished in  Europe  was  that  of  Venice,  which 
was  fcmned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  the  government  of  the  republic 
i»ad  been  neces$itated  by  foreign  wars  to  have 
recourse  to  a  forced  loan  bon-owed  from  the 
wealthiest  citiasens,  these  having  agreed  to 
employ  conjointly  in  the  operations  of  a  bank 
the  interest-money  which  they  received  from 
the  pubHc.    The  bank  of  Amsterdam  was  esta- 

♦  Ganah's  Inquiry,  &c.  p.  13CV  16^.        f  ^^^^  P-  52d,  Ac 
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blished  in  the  year  16011,  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that. of  Venice.;  and  ♦  in  the  year  1694,  the 
bank'  of  England  was  erected,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Dutch  sovereign.     This  great  corpo- 
ration is  distinguished  as  the   first   institution 
of  the  kind,  which  has  been    formed  in  any 
other  than  a  republican  government ;  and  this 
was  even  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  plan : . 
it  is  more  distinguished  by  still  supporting  the 
credit  of  a  great  nation  amidst  difficulties,  which 
have  overwhelmed  in  one  common  ruin  the 
credit  and  the  independence  of  so  many  other 
states.    Early  in  the  year  1797  it  was  found 
necessary  to  suspend  its  payments  in  cash,  and 
4:o  appeal  to  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  the 
appeal  has  been  justified  by  the  success,  with 
which  the  circulation  of  internal  credit    has 
been  supported ;  and  the  result  of  the  grand 
experiment  lias  unfolded  new  views  of  the  com- 
plicated operations,  which  cb'stribute  through 
Xh^ir  numerous  channels  the  riches  of  an  indus- 
.tritms  and  *  enterprising  peqple.  (hh) 

These  efforts  of  modern  philosophy  were 
xonfiued  to  the  consideration  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  national  policy,  which  alone  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Aristotle.  There  was 
yet  another  view  of  this  great  subject,  on  which 
Plato  had  slightly  glanced,  and  on  which,  in 

'*  gAudereon's  HisL  of  Commerce,  1694^ 
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the  eighteenth  ceptury  of  the  Christian  era, 
Leibnitz  and  Condorcet  attentively  meditated. 
In  contemplating  the  history  of  our  species  it 
is  natural  and  interesting  to  ask  ourselves,  not 
only  what  have  been  the  previous  causes  of  the 
several  events  which  we  survey,  or  what  have 
been. the  effects  which  certain  causes  have  been 
observed  to  produce,  but  also  whether  there  is 
any  combination,  or  general  plan,  discoverable 
in  the  various  events  of  human  history,  which 
might  by  its  orderly  arrangement  display,  like 
the  movements  of  the  material  world,  the  attri- 
butes of  the  great  creator.  It  cannot  easily  be 
believed,  that  men  have  been  formed  by  a  wise 
and  good  being,  and  yet  abandoned  to  the  in- 
coherent actings  of  minds  regulated  by  no  ten- 
dency towards  an  orderly  and  beneficial  result : 
and,  on  the  other  liand,  if  such  a  tendency 
should  be  discovered,  the  field  of  philosophic 
observation  would  be  extended  through  a  new 
and  interesting  region  of  speculation,  and  our 
piety  would  be  confirmed  by  additional  con- 
victions of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
maker. 

Plato,  the  poet  of  philosophy,  caught  a  pas- 
sing glimpse  of  this  great  view  of  human  affairs, 
as  he  sought  in  his  ideal  world  for  a  standard  of 
thought,  more  permanent  than  the  fleeting  and 
perishable  objects,  which  presented  themselves 
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to  his  senses.  *  The  material  world  he  has 
described  as  constructed  agreeably  to  an  ideal 
pattern,  so  that  it  continued  to  be  free  from  all 
disorder  and  decay :  the  moral  agencies  of  mep 
t  he  supposed  to  have  been  committed  to  them- 
selves, and  therefore  to  be  liable  to  derange* 
ment;  but  he  conceived  that  the  deity  had 
twice  interposed  to  rectify  his  wbrk»  and  that  oh 
the  second  occasion  he  had  Suggested  to  his 
creatures  the  expedient  of  pditical  govern* 
ment. 

This  transcendental  view  of  human  policy,  was 
abandoned  through  a  long  succession  of  ages ; 
nor  was  it  resumed  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  when  Leibnitz  de- 
vised the  system  of  Optimism,  and  Condorcet 
afterwards  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Perfec- 
tibility, t  which  had  been  previously  proposed 
by  Turgot.  The  heterodoxy,  or  rather  the 
infidelity  of  Bayle,  gave  the  impulse,  which  ex- 
cited the  imagination  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher. Embarrassed  by  the  great  difficulty  of 
explaining  the^  origin  of  evil,  Bayle  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  Manichean  opinion,  which  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  two  independent  and 
contending  principles,  the  one  of  good,  the 

*  Platonli  TinMeus,  p.  20  ;  De  Aaiiii&  Miindi,  *{>.  94. 
t  PoliticQi,  p.  27 1—274.        %  Outlines  of  an  Hist  View  of 
tlie  Pr6<jrtl8  of  tlie  Human  Mind,  p.  20Q.  DubL  1796. 
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Other  of  evil ;  and  had  maintained  this  opinion 
in  his  dictionary,  under  the  article  Manicheisme. 
'*  To  this  monstrous  doctrine  Leibnitz,  in  the 
yfear  1710,  Of^sed  that  o{  Optimism,  in  irhich 
it  is  held,  that  the  world,  though  not  free  from 
natural  and  moral  evil,  is  yet  the  best  which  it 
was  possible  to  construct,  the  evil  of  either  kind 
being  in  the  smallest  quantity  possible,  and 
being  fdUowed  by  the  most  advantageous  con* 
sequences,  llie  doctrine  is  in  some  degree 
derived  from  Plato,  who  t  had  spoken  in  this 
manner  of  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  for- 
mation t^  the  ftiaterial  universe;  that  which 
Hato  had  taught  <4*  inatter,  Leibnitz  applied 
also  to  the  moral  agencies  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures. 

The  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  evil  is 
reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  Optimism,  has 
been  illustrated  by  its  author  in  a  philosophic 
fiction,  t  The  story  had  been  begun  by  Lau- 
rentius  Valla,  who  feigned  that  Sextus,  the 
son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  went  to  Delphi,  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  regard  to  his 
destiny.  The  oracle  foretold  that  he  should 
violate  Lucretia ;  and  when  Sextus  complained 
of  the  prediction,  Apollo  replied,  that  he  was 

•  Encyclopedie,  art,  Manicheisme,  f  Timaus,  p.  SO,  47. 
X  Eloge  de  M.  Leibnitz,  Hist,  de  TAcadeniie  des  Sciences, 
an.  1716. 
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but  the  prophet,  that  Jupiter  had  regulate^ 
every  thing,  and  that  to  that  deity  his  complaint 
should  be  addres[sed.  Here  terminated  the 
fiction  of  Valla.  Leibnitz  supposed,  that  Sextus 
went  to  Dodona,  to  complain  to  Jupiter  as  he 
had  been  directed  by  Apollo ;  that  Jupiter  re- 
plied, that  he  needed  only  to  absent  himself 
from .  Rome  ;  and  that  Sextus  declared,  that  he 
could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  acquiring  pos- 
session of  the  crown.  The  high-priest  is  then 
described  as  enquiring  of  Jupiter,  after  the  de- 
parture of  Sextus,  why  he  had  not  granted  him 
a  different  will.  Jupiter  sent  the  high-priest  to 
Athens  to  consult  Minerva,  who  shewed  him 
the  palace  of  the  Destinies,  containing  a  repre- 
sentation of  every  possible  universe,  from  the 
worst  to  the  best.  The  high-priest  perceived  in 
the  best  the  crime  of  Sextus,  from  which  sprung 
the  liberty  of  the  Roman  state,  a  government 
fruitful  in  virtues,  an  empire  beneficial  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race;  and  he  could  urge 
no  farther  objection. 

It  *  has  been  stated,  as  the  grand  objection 
to  the  system  of  Optimism,  that  it  denies  the 
freedom  of  the  deity,  who  is  described  as 
choosing  of  necessity  that  world,  which  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  absolute  perfection.  Mal- 
lebrancbe,  a  zealous  partisan  of  the  doctrine, 

*  Encyclopedie,  art.  Manicheisme. 
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could  find  no  other  solution  of  the  diflScultv, 
than  that  the  deity  was  free  to  have  not  acted 
at  all.  But  a  more  obviously  formidable  ob« 
jection  is,  that  it  belongs  not  to  man  'to  de« 
termine  what  is  the  best,  which  is  possible  for  a 
being  of  infinite  perfection ;  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  necessary,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  Leibnitz  himself,  that  the  high-priest  of  Jupi- 
ter should  discover  to  us  the  palace  of  the  Des- 
tinies, and  exhibit  all  the  models  of  possible 
creation.  Doctor  Kearney,  who  formerly,  with 
so  much  reputation,  delivered  lectures  in  this 
place  on  the  history  of  Rome,  observed  to 
me  once,  that  he  was  not  an  optimist,  but  an 
^*agathist"  ;  that  he  believed  that  every  thing 
tended  to  good,  but  did  not  think  himself  com- 
petent to  determine  what  was  absolutely  the 
best.  The  distinction  is  important,  and  seems 
to  be  fatal  to  the  system  of  Optimism. 

This  system  attracted  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
who  has  ridiculed  it  in  his  story  of  Candide. 
Indeed,  independently  of  any  objection  of  a 
philosophical  nature,  it  was  in  his  time  suffi- 
ciently disci'edited  by  the  principle  of  piety  on 
which  it  was  founded.  It  was  therefore  com- 
pletely exploded  when  the  grand  and  interesting 
crisis  of  the  French  revolution  had  opened  the 
minds  of  philosophical  men  to  large  and  splendid 
views  of  future  improvement ;  and  another  sys- 
tem became  necessary  for  satisfying  the  desire 
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of  comprehending  the  moral  scheme  of  the  his- 
toiy  of  men.  Condorcet  accordingly,  amidst 
the  worst  horrors  of  that  bloody  struggle,  medi* 
tated  on  the  doctrine  of  Perfectibility.  The 
work  in  which  this  doctrine  is  proposed,  is  a 
most  extraordinary  example  of  the  energy  of 
philosophical  enthusiasm,  or  rather  of  an  intel* 
lectual  heroism,  which,  disregarding  present 
and  personal  suffering,  could  indulge  itself  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  felicity  of  futine  gene- 
rations.  The  author,  *  proscribed  by  a  san- 
guinary faction,  and  driven  to  the  extreme  of 
human  misery,  had  thought  of  composing  a 
vindication  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  but 
disdaining  to  proceed  in  an  undertaking  rela- 
tive only  to  himself,  he  determined  to  bequeath 
to  posterity  his  persuasion  of  the  future  per- 
fection  of  his  species,  t  His  hopes  he  reduced 
to  three  objects ;  the  destruction  of  inequality 
between  different  nations,  the  progress  of  equa- 
lity in  one  and  the  same  nation,  and  tke  in* 
trin^ic  improvement  of  individual  m6n :  in 
jrespect  to  each  of  these  he  contended,  that 
nature  has  fixed  no  limits  to  our  advances.  In 
regard  to  the  third  and  last  of  these  .considera- 
tions he  maintained,  that  though  the  native 
energy  of  the  human  understancUng  should  not 
be  augmented,  yet  the  mass  of  knowledge  would 

*  Outlines  of  an  Hiit.*View,  Ac.  Preface,  f  Ibid.  p.  257,  Ic 
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be  indefinitely  enlarged,  and  that  new  modes  of 
instruction,  improving  with  the  improvement  of 
knowledge,  would  even  encrease  the  &eility  of 
the  acquisition.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  sys* 
tern  to  this  kind  of  improvement  of  individuals. 
Man  lumself  he  thought  susceptible  of  a  physical 
and  moral  perfectibility:  he  did  not  indeed 
venture  to  suppose,  that  immortality  should  ever 
be  actually  attained ;  but  he  presumed  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  would  be  extended  be- 
yond any  assignable  limit.  To  this  extravagant 
system  the  author  himself  however  discovered 
an  objection,  *  in  the  possible  limitation  of  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  the  answer  he  does  not 
explicitly  state,  but  (i  i)  he  intimates  that  the 
remedy  should  be  sought  in  preventing  the  un- 
due encrease  of  the  number  of  the  species,  pos- 
sibly by  prostitution,  perhaps  rather  by  procur- 
ing abortion. 

Optimism  and  Perfectibility  have  been  the 
two  great  efforts  of  modern  speculation,  to  com- 
bine  into  a  system  the  phaenomena  of  the  moral 
world;  an  age  of  religious  seriousness  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  appearances  with  the 
attributes  of  God,  another  of  philosophical  infi- 
delity proposed  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
ambitious  aspirings  of  man.  Both  are  exposed 
to  unanswerable  objections,  but  each  seems  not- 

*  Outlines  of  an  Hist.  View,  &c,  p.  279. 
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withstanding  to  have  some  real  foundation  in 
truth  and  nature.  With  Leibnitz  every  rea- 
sonable man  will  be  disp()sed  to  acknowledge, 
that  good  predominates  over  evil;  though  he 
would  not  Venture  to  pronounce  with  him,  that 
every  thing  is  actually  the  best,  which  a  being 
of  infinite  perfection  is  able  to  accomplish.  With 
Condorcet,  whoever  reflects  on  the  history  of 
the  world,  must  be  satisfied  that,  however  re- 
trograde the  species  may  sometunes  appear, 
there  is  yet  a  general  progress  of  improvement 
in  human  affairs ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, that  this  progress  may  in  future  ages  be 
greatly  extended,  though  the  wild  speculations 
of  general  equality,  and  of  the  organic  perfecti- 
bihty  of  man,  must  be  rejected.  If  therefore 
any  new  system  should  be  devised,  it  ought  to 
be  so  constructed,  as  to  include  a  partial  cor- 
respondence to  each  of  those  two  which  have 
been  justly  exjdoded,  embracing  so  much  of 
truth  as  each  of  them  contained,  and  excluding 
the  extravagancies  with  which  it  was  blended. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Course  of  Lectures 
this  day  begun,  to  offer  to  your  consideration 
what  it  is  hoped  may  be  deemed  a  philosophical 
theory  of  the  whole  extent  of  modern  history, 
not  only  designating  the  direct  causes  of  the 
more  important  events,  but  also  delineating 
their  combination  in  one  grand  scheme  of  moral 
government.  In  strictness,  such  a  theory  ought 
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to  begin  from  the  creation  of  man,  and  to  com- 
prehend the  whde  series  of  his  history.    But 
modem  history  is  so  much  detached  from  the 
events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  that  it  may 
well  be  considered  separately  as  constituting  a 
whole ;  and  it  is  so  much  more  complicated  in 
the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts,  that,  while  it 
affords  abundantly  sufficient  employment  for  the 
powers  of  an  individual,  it  may  exhibit  a  most 
satisfactory  exemplification  of  the  principles  of 
the  system.    Indeed  it  must  be  evident,  that  a 
review  even  of  modern  history  alone  is  more 
than  an  ilridividual  can  adequately  execute.    It 
will  however  be  considered,  that  the  application 
of  such .  a  system  as  I  am  going  to  unfold,  re- 
quires the  consideration  of  a  grand  aggregate 
of  events,  such  as  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
one  entire  whole  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  world;  and  that  it  is  essential 
to  the  due  execution  of  the  plan,  that  it  should, 
in  the  first  attempt,  be  the  work  of  one  indivi- 
dual, who  may  bring  to  it  that  singleness  of  con- 
ception, which  could  not  be  expected  from  the 
efforts  of  various  writers,  differing  among  them- 
selves in  powers  of  mind,  in  habits  of  thinking, 
in  preconceived  opinions,  and  even  in  moral 
dispositions.  If  indeed  such  a  plan  should  be  at 
first  executed  by  a  single  person,  with  so  much 
distinctness  as  might  give  a  promise  of  its  more 
adequate  accomplishment,  it  might  afterwards, 
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by  the  united  efforts  of  various  personsi  be 
freed  from  its  imperfections  of^  detail,  without 
pr^udicing  the  simplicity  of  the  general  design. 

Such  a  scheme  would  combine  the  two  dif- 
ferent views  of  political  events,  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  speculative  men.  While  it 
proposes  to  trace  all  the  great  occurrences  of 
modern  history  to  the  causes  from  which  they 
have  derived  their  existence,  it  corresponds  to 
that  practical  consideration  of  human  afiairs,  of 
jrhich  Aristotle  has  been  the  most  distinguish- 
ed master;  and  while,  it  attempts  to  discover  a 
consistent  scheme  of  moral  government  in-  the 
general  administration  of  the  world,  it  endea- 
vours to  perfect  that  higher  conception  of  die 
relations  of  human  agency,  of  which  the  first 
imperfect  suggestion  has  been  traced  to  the 
writings  of  Plato.  But  though  the  course  will 
comprehend  these  two  views,  the  latter  is  more 
particularly  that  which  is  proposed,  the  other 
being  introduced  only  as  furnishing  that  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  direct  connection  of 
political  events,  which  must  be  the  basis  of  all 
our  speculations  on  the  combinations  of  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  government. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  each  of 
the  doctrines  of  Optimism  and  Perfectibility, 
though  justly  exploded  for  extravagance,  con- 
tains a  portion  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
garded by  ever}'  man  who  professes  to  speculate 
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oA  the  admittistratiori  of  the  worlcL    In  the 
{liresetit  S3r9tem  accordingly  it  is  proposed  to 
iflustfate,  agreeably  to  the  former,  the  general 
prevalence  of  good,  and,  agreeably  to  the  latter, 
the  general  progress  df  human  impraTement. 
But  that  which  essentially  characterizes  the  sys^ 
tern  which  I  am  going  to  propose,  is  what  may 
be  denominated  dramatic  combination.    Ther 
view  of  modern  history  which  I  would  present 
to  you,  is  that,  while  a  general  prevalence  of 
good,  and  a  general  progress  of  improvement, 
are  discoverable  in  the  combinations  of  its  prin- 
dpal  events,  these  events  do  also  appear  to  con- 
stitate  one  great  drama  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, all  the  parts  of  which  are,  with  a  strict 
unity  of  action,  sttbordinate  and  conducive  to 
the  result.    If  such  a  system  can  be  perfectly 
established,  the  history  of  the  WOrld  Will  as* 
sume  the  character  of  that  of  a  single,  but  va- 
rious nation,   embracing  numerous  provinces, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  local  and  separate  in^ 
terests,  but  is  yet  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
the  connection  by  which  it  is  united  to  the  rest, 
and  involved  with  them  in  the  tendency  to  a 
common  catastrophe:  and  if  human  history  diti 
be  made  to  assume  this  character,  not  only  will 
it  acquire  a  simplicity,  which  is  in  every  subject 
of  enquiry  delightful '  to  the  mind,   but  the 
thonght  will  be  led  directly  to  the  contempla:- 
tion  of  the  unity,  and  wisdom,  and  goodnes^f  of 

VOL.  I.  E 
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tlie  deity.  That  God  is  one,,  and  wise,  and 
good^  is  tlie  conclusion  of  the  plulosopher,  who 
aurveysi  the  arrangement  of  the  material  worlds 
The  same  would  be  the  conviction  of  the  poli- 
tical enquirer,  if  he  could  discover  that  the 
agencies  of  men  have  been  combined  like  those 
of  physical  nature,  and  that  wisdom  and  good- 
ness alike  characterize  their  combination,  (kk) 
The  relations^of  the  general  system  of  humaa 
society  may,,  it  is*  acknowledged,,  often  be  such,, 
in  which  no  mutual  influence  is  at  all*  discover- 
able, but  merely  a  common  tendency  to  the 
same  catastrophe.  It  may  however  be  easily 
conceived,  that  the  depression  of  one  govern* 
mcnt,  and  the  prosperity  of  another,  though 
not  connected  by  any  direct  political  agency, 
may  yet  be  parts  of  one  comprehensive  plan  of 
moral  government,  a»  they  may  conjointly  tend 
to  the  production  of  a  common  result.  It  might 
accordingly  be  difficult  to  find  any  direct  con- 
nection between  (tl)  the  bigotry,  oppression^ 
and  impoverishment  of  Spain,  and  the  freedom 
or  pro^erity  of  the  other  countriea  of  Eu* 
rope ;  but  it  may  be  understood  that,  as  parts 
of  one  general  whole,  they  have  been  mutually 
related,  the  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  government 
fitting  it  to  maintain  the  religious  balance  of 
Europe  by  giving  the  necessary  support  to  the 
papacy,  and  tlie  political  depression  of  the  na- 
tion removing  out  'of  the  way  of  the  Dutch 
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States,  and  of  Britain,  all  Commercial  competi- 
tion,  as  it  freed  France  from  a  struggle  for  con- 
tinental empire. 

The  case  of  each  of  those  societies,  which 
compose  the  general  system,  is  different.  In 
these  men  are  necessarily  brought  within  the 
reach  of  their  reciprocal  .activity ;  in  them  ac- 
cordingly a  direct  influence  of  the  parts  among 
themselves,  and  on  the  whole,  is  at  all  times  dis- 
coverable :  the  structure  of  the  government  is 
the  result  of  the  social  circumstances  of  the 
people,  among  whom  it  ia  established ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  government  conversely  reacts 
upon  the  people,  eith^  to  promotfl^  or  to  re- 
press their  improvement.  Tliese  several  socie- 
ties then  should  not  be  considered  as  mere 
aggregates  of  individuals,  living  in  each  under 
a  common  government.  As  civil  society  de- 
rives its  chief  coherence  from  the  energy  of  our 
social  affections,  so  is  it  the  natural  sphere  of 
their  activity;  and  according  as  its  constitu- 
tion is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  due 
exercise  of  the  qualities  of  individuals,  so  will  it 
reciprocally  become  to  them  the  means  of  mofal 
and  intellectual  advancement,  or  of  degrada- 
tion. A  political  society  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  itself  a  moral  system,  the  parts  of 
which  have  such  an  immediate  and  optative 
connection,  that  the  social  qualities  of  indivi- 
duals are  all  affected  by  its  influence :  and  if 

£  2 
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the  conduct  of  mufikind  b%  indeed  superifttend- 
^d  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  several  sys- 
terns  of  political  society  should  be  regarded  as 
hit  great  moral  instruments,  and  the  revolutions 
of  history  as  the  processes^  by  which  he  adjusts 
them  to  his  purposes.  When  therefore  a  poli- 
tical association  of  men  has  been  dissolved,  we 
should  consider  the  rev<dution,  not  as  an  in^ 
stance  of  the  exercise  of  vindictive  josticei  since 
we  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  the  judge- 
ments of  the  Almighty,  but  as  an  indication,  that 
such  an  instrument  had  ceased  to  be  servieei* 
able,  and  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  change^ 

Hie  utility  of  these  instraments  of  the  divhie 
government  may  however  be  considered  in  two 
different  views,  either  as  it  relates  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  vrfuch  each  society  is  cosqxised,  c^  U> 
that  more  g^ieral  system,  of  which  the  society 
itself  is  a  member.  The  utility  of  a  government 
must  cease  in  regard  to  the  individuals,  when  it 
is  no  longer  adapted  to  their  moral  eireum* 
stances,  but  operates  to  obetruct  their  progress 
in  social  improvement,  exc^  indeled  so  far  as 
any  form  of  government  is  preferaMe  to  anar- 
chy ;  it  might  also  cease  in  regard  to  the  larger 
S3rstem,  of  which  it  might  not  be  any  longte  a 
suitable  member,  though  no  unfttness  had  oc- 
curred in  its  interior  influences^  It  will  per- 
haps be  found,  that  tliese  two  cases  commonly 
coincide  in  some  degree,  la  gosOerniieM  beeem* 


ing  ihen  a  iiaekis  or  dssadv^aAtageoua  i&eml^ 
of  the  geoftf  al  system,  whan  it  JMiorased  to  be 
beaeiidud  to  thMe  who  woe  tulgtct  tao  its  oan» 
trd ;  but  it  may  easilj  be  s1h>w%  tbat  tltey  art 
aot  strictly  idwti£ed»  and  that  it  may  even  bt 
tcue^  diat  a  degree  of  political  and  mocal  depnet^ 
sioQy  which  may  seem  to  be  incoiifisteiit  with 
e^eij  social  advwitage,  may  yet  be  coududve 
1^  the  geoiural  benefit*  aad  there&re  jRmn  a  part 
of  tbe  measiuesof  a4ivipeadmin»tration. .  for 
figep  ha#  (jreec^  the  country  of  £*eedom,  of  li- 
iacatore,  and  of  the  ait$»  been  aidgect  to  the 
degndii^  <^>pression  of  Turkish  despotism^ 
i^  ag^  has  that  which  wm  <moe  ibe  Roman 
l^viQfie  of  ^A^ea»  be^ai  affiictod  by  tbe  yet 
nvire  de0rabdiQg^4ominatio&  of  Moorish  piratesc 
itcanpot  be  maintained  that  either  country  is 
itself  improved  by  the  miserable  subjugation, 
which  it  is  doomed  to  suffer ;  but  it  may  be 
oonceivedf  that  the  interposition  of  these  bar- 
barous go^emmentSy  while  it  obstructed  the 
comfliarce  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  favour- 
able to  the  fi^rmatioa  of  a  great  commercial  sys- 
tem^  which  ishould  direct  its  activity  to  the  mu 
vigRftion  of  the  ocean*  In  general  however  it 
VMJ  be  protiounced,  that  in  the  ssme  propor- 
tiWf  in  which  any  government  occupies  a  more 
considerable  station  in  the  general  system,  so 
mu^  more  nearly,  will  the  two  cases,  of  its  do- 
mettict  andof  itsjelative  utility^  be  found  to  be 
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coincident.  The  internal  prosperity  of  Poland 
niay  be  understood  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  a 
comprehensive  combination  of  political  inter- 
ests ;  but  the  government  of  such  a  country  as 
France  must  have  ceased  to  exist,  because  it 
yras  no  longer  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
so  important  a  nation. 

Such  are  the  views  of  human  society  and  its 
revolutions,  which  I  would  exemplify  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  modem  history  of  the  world. 
This  great  period,  beginning  at  the  subversion 
of  the  western  empire,  and  ending  at  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  is  sufficiently  ample 
to  embrace  a  consider^ible  portion  of  the .  tnea^ 
sures  of  the  moral  government  of  mankind,  and 
10  much  detached  by  migh^p^  clianges  from  the 
series  of  preceding  events,  and  from  the  new 
order  of  things  by  which  it  shall  be  succeeded, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  considered  -as  constituting 
a  whole,  the  unity  of  which  may^'be  discotrered 
by  a  reflecting  mind.  It  is  a  high  and  difficult 
enquiry,  and  should  be  prosecuted  with  caxitioB 
and  humility ;  but  it  cannot  be  in  itself  a  kas 
proper  investigation,  than  that  of  the  works  of 
the  same  great  being  in  the  natural  UTtadon. 
The  study  of  history,  prosecuted  with  this  inten- 
tion, is  an  attempt  to  discover  traces  of-  des^ 
and  combination  in  those  numerous  changes^ 
which,  however  disorderly  and  unconnected 
they  may  at  first  appear,  must  all  have  b^eq 
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really  combined  with  perfect  wisdom,  if  we  ao 
knowledge  the  reality  of  a  divine  saperintend* 
ance.  The  study  of  external  nature,  in  which 
60  much  wise  and  benieficent  contrivance  is 
€very  where  displayed,  conducts  ub  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Bedi  lend  to  illustrate  the  afttri* 
butes  of  divine  perfection;  and  the  eacamina- 
tion  of  the  moral  providence  of  God  is  yet 
more  directly  interesting  to  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures, than  that  of  his  physical  superintendance 
of  the  material  world.  The  former  is  indeed  less 
capable  of  certainty,  because  iJfe  improveable 
nature  of  the  beings  \dio  are  its  olgects,  requires 
that  it  should  be  administered  by  a  progressive 
plan,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  susceptible  of 
the  strict  uniformity,  which  esteblishes  the 
principles  of  physical  science*  But  though  we 
are  not  able  to  reduce  to  precise  and  invariable 
rules  the  conduct  of  God's  moral  providence, 
which  is  thus  essentially  progressive,  it  may, 
from  time  to  time,  discover  itself  to  our  under- 
standings in  the  actual  completion  of  his  plans ; 
and  at  this  particular  time  it  may  perhaps  be 
Amad,  that  mueh  of  the  difficulty  has  been 
removed,  and  that  the  tendencies  of  the  past 
measures  .of  the  divine  government,  however 
inexplicable  they  must  formerly  have  appeared, 
may  now  be  clearly  discerned.  Favoured  by 
an  extraordinary  crisis,  which  so  loudly  pro- 
claims in  its  stupendous  revolutions  that  a  great 
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period  of  the  divine  government  is  now  aceom- 
plishedf  I  ^m  encouraged  to  entertain  ^  hope, 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  discover  the  ocmnection 
of  its  principal  parts,  and  thus 

That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 


^^v 


(a)  FabricLUs  has  admitted  their  genuineness. 
BH)l*  Graecaelib.  2.  cap.  12,  IS.  Brucker  ques- 
tions it,  because  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  Pythagoreans  to  be  careful  to  express  their 
opinions  on  moral  subjects  only  in  a  symbolical 
and  mysterious  language ;  and  because,  in  the 
desire  of  opposing  the  I^hagorean  doctrine  to 
Christianity,  many  spurious  writings  were  after- 
wards ascribed  to  the  leaders  of  the  sect.  Hist. 
Crit.  Philosophia^,  part  2.  lib.  2.  cap.  10.  sept. 

1.  S  16. 
(bj  "  It  is  necessary  that  a  government  should 

be  composed  of  all  the  different  forms,  und 
should  contain  some  portion  of  demcKrracy,  some 
of  oligarchy,  some  of  monarchy,  and  of  aristo« 
cracy,  as  in  Lacedaemon. — The  law  oujg^ht  not 
only  to  be  good  and  just,  but  atlso  to  b^  reci- 
procally opposed  in  its  parts,  fbr  sudi  will  be 
strong  and  secure  ;  but  by  a  reciprocal  opposi- 
tion I  mean  that  the  same  magistrate  should 
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comnland  arid  obey,  as  in  the  excellently  regu- 
lated government  of  that  state."  Pythag-  Pragm. 
Polit. 

(c)  **  All  mortal  things  by  a  necessity  of  na- 
ture are  revolved  in  changes,  some  being  trans- 
formed from  worse  to  better,  and  some  from 
better  to  worse.  For  all  things  which  have  been 
produced,  encrease ;  and  those  which  have  en- 
creased,  attain  to  vigour ;  and  those  which  have 
attained  to  vigour,  grow  old,  and  at  length  are 
destroyed. — Moreover  every  government  is  li- 
mited by  three  periods,  the  first  being  that  of 
acquisition,  the  second  that  of  enjoyment,  and 
ihe  last  that  of  destruction.*'  Ibid. 

{d)  Pythagoras  appears  to  have  died  in  the 

year  506  before  Christ,  Socrates  in  the  year 

396. 

(e)  Plato,  besides  this   treatise,    composed 

twelve  books  of  laws,  which  are  almost  wholly 

occupied  with  the  subject  of  law,  and  contain 

iktie  relative  to  forms  of  government :  in  this 

work  however,  which  seems  to  have  been  de- 

sigoed  for  general  application,  he  abandoned 

lifae  eommimity  of  women  and  possessions.  Arist. 

Politic,  lib.  2.  CBip.  6. 

^)  The  decay  of  states  he  attributes  pri- 
mntily  to  the  neglect  of  the  governors,  in  not 
cikserving  the  proper  seasons  for  begetting  chil- 
iireiL    De  Repub.  lib.  8. 

(g)  Neque  frustra  pri^antissimus  sapientias 
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firmare  solitus  e3t,  si  recludantur  tyranBorum 
mentes,  posse  adspici  laniatus  et  ictus ;  quan* 
do  lit  corpora  verberibus,  ita  ssevitift^  libidine, 
malis  consultis,  animus  dilaceretur.  Quippe  Ti« 
berium  non  fortuua,  non  solitudines  protege- 
bant,  quin  tormenta  pectoris  suasque  ipse  pce- 
nas  fateretur.    Annal.  lib.  6.  cap.  6. 

(/i)  Aristotle  was  however  a  poet.  <*  Few  of 
his  verses  indeed^"  says  Dr.  Gillies,  '*  have 
reached  modem  times )  but  the  few  which  re» 
main,  prove  liim  worthy  of  sounding  the  lyre 
of  Pindar."  Life  of  Aristotle,  prefixed  to  the 
translation  of  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  p.  88. 
But  Aristotle  was  a  poet  only  in  the  universa- 
lity of  a  comprehensive  genius ;  Plato  a|^ears 
to  have  been  a  poet  by  the  peculiar  determina^i 
tion  of  his  character,  and  accordingly  composed 
an  epic  poem  and  a  drama,  the  former  of  which 
however  he  committcfd  to  the  flames,  when  he 
compared  it  with  the  poetry  of  HcHner,  and  the 
latter  he  withdrew  from  an  intended  exhibition^ 
when  he  happened  to  be  captivated  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Socrates.  Yet  Plato  proscribed  poe^ 
try  in  his  political  institutions,  and  Aristotle  -mU 
mitted  this  appropriate  culture  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  prohibition  of  the  former  is  p^rimps 
explicable  in  the  same  manner  with  the  extras 
vagance  of  the  anchorite,  who  is  hurried  by 
the  vehemence  of  his  imagination  "into  amystle 
seclusion  from  the  very  objects,  by  which  it  bad 
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hemd .  originally  exdtedi  Poetry  exalted  Plato 
to  the  love  of .  philpiepliic  contemplatioD,  and 
iii'tbe  abitractioiui  of  a  mystiical  philosophy  he 
pf03criba4the^poetfy,  which  he  had  originally 
cherished. 

(i)  Among  Locke's  private  letters,  there  i& 
one  to  Mr.  King,  who  had  asked  him  for  a  plan 
of  reading  on  morality  and  politics.  *^  To  pro- 
ceed orderly  in  this,''  Mr.  Locke  observes,  ^*  the 
foundation  should  be  laid  in  enquirit^  into  the 
ground  and  nature,  of  civil  society,  and  how  it 
is  formed  info  difSsrent  modeld  of  government, 
and  what  are  the  several  ^cies  of  it.  Aris- 
totle is  allowed  a  master  in  this  science,  and 
few  enter  into  this  consideration  of  government 
wildumt  reading  his  politics*''  Gillies'  Transla- 
tion of  Aristotle,  vol.  2.  p.  5.  note. 

(k)  "  In  Aristotle's  politics,  and  liis  only,  go- 
vernment is  placed  on  such  a  natural  and  solid 
foundation,  as  leaves  neither  its  origin  incom- 
prehensible, nor  its  stability  precarious;  and 
his  conclusions,  had  they  been  well  weighed, 
must  have  surmounted  or  suppressed  those  er- 
roneous and  absurd  doctrines  which  long  up- 
held despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
equally  erroneous  and  still  wilder  suppositions 
of  conventions  and  compacts,  which  have  more 
recently  armed  popular  fury  on  the  other."  Pre- 
face to  Gillies'  Transl.  of  Aristotle. 

(0  In  the  first  of  the  books  of  laws,  Atticus 
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18  represented  by  Cicero  as  sajing,  atqui  m 
quaeres,  ego  quid  expectem ;  quoniam  scriptum 
est  a  te  de  optumo  reipublicsB  statu,  consequens 
esse  videtur,  ut  scribas  tu  idem  de  legibus :  eie 
enim  fecisse  video  Platonem  ilium  tuum,  -quem 
tu  admiraris,  quern  omnibus  anteponis,  quern 
maxume  diligis. 

(m)  Multaque  p^  ccelum  solis  volventiadus- 
tra 
Volgivago  vitam  tractabant  more  ferarum. 


Necdum  res  igni  scibant  tractare,  nee  uti 
Pellibu;,  et  spoliis  corpus  vestire  ferarum : 
Sed  nemora,  atque  cavos  montes,  sylvasque  cole- 

bant, 
£t  frutices  inter  condebant  squalida  membra, 
Verbera  ventorum  vitare  imbresque  coacti. 

Setigerisque  pares  suibus  sylvestria  membra 
Nuda  dabant  terras  noctumo  tempore  capti, 
Circum  se  foliis  ac  frondibus  involventes. 
Nee  plangore  diem  magno,  solemque  per  agros, 
Quasrebant  pavidi  palantes  noctis  in  umbris : 

Sed  magis  illud  erat  curae,  quod  sasda  ferarum 
Inf  cstam  miseris  faciebant  saepe  quietem : 
Ejectique  domo  fugiebant  saxea  tecta 
Setigeri  suis  advcntu,  validique  leonis, 
Atque  intcmpesta  cedebant  nocte  paventes 
Hospitibus  sasvis  instrata  cubilia  fronde. 

De  Rerum  Natura,  lib.  5. 
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(it)  Of  these  Reusdeau  appears  to  have  led 
Ae  way  by  the  publieation  of  hb  Discotirs.srtir 
I'Qrigine  et  les  Foiidemens  de  l^negalite  parimi 
lea  Honames/  in  whieh  he  professes  almost  to 
brieve  tiiat  a  ^te  of  refiecticm  is  unnattttal, 
and  that  ^e  m«i  iriio  iiie^tates  is  a  deptuvcfd 
animi^  However  it  should  be  rememliet^  to 
his  eradit^  tMfft  he  wasT- tatheif  inclined  fxvthe 
opinion,  ^iat  the  or%hial  Hdken  were  bipeds,  tiot 
^piadrupeds.  OLeiid  ItfMafbfiddo  has  dfeeidedin 
favour  of  the  ourang-outang,  of  which  he  ccnn 
aiders  omtiaed  nia^  as  a  ddmidfirtitiaf ed  vadety. 
Essay  cm  the  Oi^n  of  Langdafgc^s.  !Even  Fer^ 
guson,  though  he  holds  that  the  natural  state  of 
mati  is  a  state  iA  improvement,  yet  considers  all 
nati6na  aa  begitming  in  the  condition  of  sa^ 
v^es,  forgetting"  that  the  sacred  writings  have 
recorded  the  early  ^scovery  of  the  arts  of  so* 
cial  life.  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  Society. 
Lord  Kaimes  ha»  decided  in  favour  of  distinct 
races  of  men  fitted  for  distinct  climates ;  hut 
to  re<K>ncile  this  opinion  with  the  scriptural  fais^ 
tory,  he  supposed  that  all  mankind  had  been 
redueed  to  a  state  of  savageness  at  the  disper^ 
sion  of  Babel,  the  constitutions  of  the  bodies  of 
m^i  being  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  vari- 
ous changes,  in  correspondence  to  the  various 
climates  in  which  they  were  destined  to  Bvcl 
Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  Man.  Befbi^  all  these 
writers  indeed  De  Mailiet  had  distinguished 
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himself  by  tracing  the  origin  of  men  to  the 
fishy  tribes,  in  a  work  which,  by  an  inversion  of 
his  name,  he  has  called  Telliamed. 

(o)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Oceana  he  uses 
these  words, "  government,  according  to  the  an* 
cients  and  Aeir  learned  diidple^  Machiavel,  tfie 
onlif  poUtkian  qf  later  ages^  is  of  three  Icinds/' 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  him  as^  ^*  though 
in  some  places  justly  reproveable,  yet  the  only, 
politician,  and  incomparable  patron  qf  the  peo- 
pk!' 

(p)  **  I  gave  them  (the  Utopians)  all  my  books, 
among  which  many  of  Plato's,  and  some  of 
Aristotle*s  works  were." 

(q)  **  This  defect  in  the  plan  of  Grotius  was 
perceived,  and  supplied  by  Pufiendorf,  who, 
though  inferior  to  him  in  genius  and  learning, 
lias  thus  produced  a  more  scientific  and  useful 
work/*     Mackintosh's  Disc.  &c.  p.  18. 

(r)  I  could  enumerate,  says  Buchanan,  speak- 
ing of  his  own  country,  twelve  kings,  or  even 
more,  who  either  have  been  condemned  for 
their  crimes  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  by 
exile,  or  a  voluntary  death,  have  fled  from  pu* 
nishment.     De  Jure  Regni,  p.  53. 

(5)  These,  he  says,  he  publi&hed  separately,  as 
containing  *<  the  generalities  of  the  cause  in 
question." 

(/)  Bishop  Horsely  indeed  has  noticed  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Crito  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates 
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alleges  a  tacit  agreement  between  the  citizen  and 
the  laws,  as  imposing  upon  him  an  obUgation 
of  submitting  even  to  an*  unjust  sentence.  On 
this  pasfiage  however  he  justly  observes,  that  the 
fictitious  ccHupact,  which  in  modern  times  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  unqualified  doctrine 
q£  resistance,  had  been  set .  up  by  flato,  in  the 
person  of  Socrates,  as:  the  foundation  of  the 
opposite  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  Sermon 
44.  notes. 

(u)  Those  which  he  considers,  are  a  superiority 
of  nature,  which  had  been  stated  by  Aristotle  ^ 
imd  a  voluntary  consent  for  pr^wnoting  a  com- 
mon interest*  Elem.  Phil,  de  Give,  cap.  3.  sect. 
IS.  cap.  5.  sect.  4. 

(t;)  la  this,  says  he,  consists  the  difference  be- 
tween a  free  citizen  and  a  slave,  that  the  fprmer 
is  subject  only  to  the  government,  the  latter  also 
to  his  fellow  citizen :  every  other  liberty  is  an 
exemption  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  apd  be- 
longs only  to  rulers.  Ibid.  cap.  9.  sect.  9.  In 
correspondence  to  this  principle  he  maintains, 
that  absolute  monarchy  is  the  most  perfect 
government,  arguing  from  the  adoption  of  it  in 
military  command. .  Ibid.  cap.  10.  sect.  17. 

(w)  From  this  principle  however  he  excepts 
all  cases  of  insult  offered  to  the  deity,^  cujus 
respectu  ipsffi  ciyitates  npn  sunt  sui  juris,  nee 
dicuntur  leges  ferre.     Ibid.  cap.  14.  sect.  10, 

(x)  This  equality  he  thus  infers  by  a  very  lo- 
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gical  reasoning :  those  are  eqttali  who  can  do  to 
each  other  equal  mischief;  but  tiiose  who  can  do 
the  greatest  mischief^  namely  kill,  can  do  equal 
mischief;  therefore  all  men  are  bj  nature  equally 
Ibid.  cap.  1.  sectk  3. 

(^)  The  fundamental  articles  of  the  original 
constitution  framed  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  France  was  this :  **  men  are  bom,  and  con- 
tinue, free  and  equal  in  their  rights ;  distinctiofi 
in  society  can  be  founded  only  on  public  utilky.** 
Christie's  Letters  on  the  Revol.  of  Fruice* 

(z)  Of  that  work  Montesquieu  has  remarked^ 
with  his  usual  vivacity,  that  the  author  built  tf 
Chalcedon,  when  he  had  before  his  eyes  a  By* 
zantium.     Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  11.  cH*  6. 

(aa)  Harrington's  works,  p.  249.  He4ch3[lfts 
however,  that  some  obscure  and  imperfect  in-* 
timations  of  his  principle  may  be  ibund  in  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  Politic.  lib.  2.  eap.  7.  lib^ 
dr  caip*  IS. 

(bb)  This  consists  in  regulating  the  distri^ 
botion  of  all  inheritances  of  land  exceedrno^  the 
annual  income  of  two  thousand  pounds,  in  all- 
caseil  itt  wiiich  there  should  be  m<H:e  than  one 
son  ;  in  prohibiting  the  accumulatioR  of  a  pro** 
petty  in  land  exceeding  that  value,  by  any  other 
means  than  that  of  such  inheritance  as  the  law 
shonld  permit ;  and  in  limiting  the  dowries  of 
all  women,  esrcept  heiresses  and  widows,  to^  the" 
v^e  of  one  thousand  five  bondr^  pounds. 
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Harrington's  works,  p.  102.  I  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  remarkingt  that  the  strangely 
fimcifiil  designations,  with  which  the  Oceana 
abounds,  particularly  galaxy^  prime  magnitude^ 
and  tropic^  incline  me  to  believe,  that  the  malady 
which  unhappily  terminated  the  life  of  the  au- 
thor, had  already  begun  its  approaches. 

(cc)  The  idea  of  the  Social  Compact,  which,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of 
political  theories,  appears  to  have  been  exclu- 
sively English,  was  adopted  by  Rousseau,  though 
without  any  reference  to  its  origin.      In  his 
treatise  however  du  Contrat  Social  he  went  far 
beyond  those  notions  of  liberty,  which  the  Eng- 
lish government  could  present,  indeed  far  be- 
yond   any  which  even  the  revolutionists    of 
France  could  attempt  to  execute.    The  notion 
of  representation  he  rejected  as  a  feudal  bar- 
barism, incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people;  and  he  proposed  that,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  so- 
vereign people,  a  question  should  be  formally 
proposed  on  the  preservation  of  the  form  of  the 
existing  government,  and  another  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  actual  administrators.  Liv.  S.  ch. 
15,  18.  I  could  not  prevail  with  myself  to  com- 
prebend  in  my  review  of  the  philosophy  of  poli- 
cy the  ravings  of  a  rhapsodist.     Having  passed 
his  earlier  years  amidst  the  equalty  of  the  little 
republic  of  Geneva,  of  which  he  was  a  native, 

VOL.  I.  F 
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being  neglected  and  even  abandoned  by  the 
only  parent  who  survived  his  birth,  and  exas- 
perated by  the  vexations  to  which  his  own  ^pro- 
fligacy  or  pride  was  perpetually  exposing  him, 
Rousseau,  with  a  genius  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  was  fit  only  to  animate  the  violences  of 
revolutionists. 

(dd)  Against  the  reality  of  the  Social  Com- 
pact it  is  objected  by  Paley,:  that  no  such  agree- 
ment as  the  original  convention  of  all  the  indi<« 
viduals  of  the  society,  was  ever  actually  made 
in  any  country  antecedently  to  the  existence  of 
civil  government  in  tliat  country ;  and  that  its 
supposed  continuance,  by  the  voluntary  ac- 
quiescence of  succeeding  members,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  practice  of  governments,  which 
claim  the  allegiance  of  persons  born  within  their 
territories,  and  assume  a  right  of  prohibiting 
the  departure  of  those  persons.  To  the  argu* 
uient  of  LfOcke,  tliat  to  take  tlie  possession  of 
land  is  to  acknowledge  the  sovereign,  be  replies 
by  enquiring  how  the  state  became  possessed  of 
this  collective  right  over  tlie  soil  of  the  country, 
llie  dangerous  consequences  to  which  he  con- 
ceives the  doctrine  to  lead,  are  1.  that  the  sup- 
position, that  various  fundamental  articles  were 
settled  by  an  original  compact,  may  i^rd  a 
dangerous  pretence  for  disputing  the  authority 
of  the  laws ;  2.  that  the  existing  government  can 
never  be  improved ;  and  3.  that  every  violatioQ 
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of  the  compact  oh  the  part  of  the  governor  dis^ 
sdives  the  government.  Principles  of  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  book  6.  ch.  S. 

{ee)  The  enthusiasm  naturally  excited  by  the 
irst  promise  of  the  revolution  of  France  pro* 
duced  some  aberration  from  the  moderate 
course  of  an  aristocratic  party ;  but  the  subse^ 
quent  scjMration  justifies  the  remark. 

(jf)  The  first  edition  of  the  Commentariea  on 
the  Laws  of  England  was  published  in  the  year 
1765. 

(ffg)  The  first  edition  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
was  pubUshed  not  many  years  before  the  death 
of  the  author,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1 755. 

The  character  of  this  work  cannot  be  given 
with  more  felicity  than  in  the  words  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  "  What  former  age,'*  says  he, 
**  could  have  supplied  facts  for  such  a  work  as 
that  of  Montesquieu  ?  He  indeed  has  been, 
perhaps  justly,  charged  with  abusing  this  advan*- 
tage,  by  the  undistinguishing  adoption  of  the 
narratives  of  travellers  of  very  different  degrees 
of  accuracy  and  veracity.  But  if  we  reluctantly 
confess  the  justness  of  this  objection  ;  if  we  are 
compelled  to  own  that  he  exaggerates  the  in* 
fluence  of  climate,  that  he  ascribes  too  much  to 
the  foresight  and  forming  skill  of  legislators, 
and  far  too  little  to  time  and  circumstances,  in 
the  growth  of  political  constitutions ;  that  the 
substantial  character  and  essential  difierencea  of 
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governments  are  often  lost  and  confounded  in 
his  technical  language  and  arrangement ;  that 
he  often  bends  the  fi'ee  and  irregular  outline  of 
nature  to  the  imposing  but  fallacious  geometri- 
cal regularity  of  system  ;  that  he  has  chosen  a 
style  of  affected  abruptness,  sententiousness,  and 
vivacity,    ill-suited  to  the  gravity  of  his  sub- 
jects :  after  all  these  concessions  (for  his  &me  is 
large  enough  to  spare  many  concessions)  the 
Spirit. of  Laws  will  remain,  not  only  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  durable  monuments  of  the  power 
of  the  human  mind,  but  a  striking  evidence  of 
tlie  inestimable  advantages,  which  political  phi- 
losophy may  receive  from  a  wide  survey  of  all 
the  various  conditions  of  human  society.**  Disc. 
on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  p.  23. 
,  (lih)  The  necessity  of  suspending  the  cash- 
payments  of  the  bank  of  England,  which  occur- 
red  in  the  year  1 797,  gave  occasion  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Thornton's  Enquiry  into  the 
Natiu-e  and  Effects  of  the  Pi^r-Credit  of  Great 
Britain,  published  in  the  year  1 802,  which  has 
formed  an  epoch  in  this  part  of  the  science  of 
political  economy. 

(/i)  **  There  w:ould  result  from  it,'*  says  the 
author,  "  nothing  alarming,  either  to  the  hap- 
l>incss  of  the  human  race,  or  its  indefinite  per- 
fectibility ;  if  we  consider,  that  prior  to  this 
period  the  progresa  of  reason  will  have  walked 
hand  in. hand  with  that  of  the  sciences  \  that 
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the  absurd  prejudices  of  superstition  will  have 
ceased  to  infuse  into  morality  a  harshness  that 
corrupts  and  degrades^  instead  of  purifying  and 
exalting  it ;  that  men  will  then  know,  that  the 
duties  they  will  be  under  relative  to  propagation 
will  consist,  not  in  the  question  of  giving  ex- 
istence  to  a  greater  number  of  beings,  but  hap- 
piness }  will  have  for  their  object  the  general 
welfare  of  the  human  species,  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  of  the  family  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  not  the  puerile  idea  of  encumber- 
ing the  earth  with  useless  and  wretched  mortals. 
Accordingly,  there  might  then  be  a  limit  to  the 
possible  mass  of  provision,  and  of  consequence 
to  the  greatest  possible  population,  without  that 
premature  destruction,  so  contrary  to  nature 
and  to  social  prosperity,  of  a  portion  of  the 
beings  wLo  may  have  received  life,  being  the 
result  of  those  limits.     English  Transl.  p.  280. 

The  remedy  which  Condorcet  sought  in  a  re- 
laxation of  morality,  Mr.  Malthus  has  with  more 
propriety  sought  in  the  influence  of  moral  re- 
straint, preventing  an  excessive  number  of  mar- 
riages. Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population. 
The  true  remedy  however  appears  to  consist  in 
the  improvement  of  human  industry,  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  human  species ;  a  remedy  which 
will  not  satisfy  ambitious  ideas  of  perfectibility, 
but  will  fulfil  the  purpose  of  that  providence, 
whidi  has  ordained  this  continual  pressure  of 
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physical  necessity  to  excite  the  activities   of 
man. 

(A;Ar)  I  have  seen  only  two  works  which  pro* 
posed  to  exhibit  a  philosophy  of  history.  One  of 
these  is  that  most  unworthy  production  of  VoU 
taire»  which  possesses  no  other  pretension  to  the 
title,  than  that  which  may  be  conceived  by  such 
a  mind  as  his  to  belong  to  infidelity.  To  the 
single  object  of  calumniating  the  Christian  reli* 
gion  every  part  of  it  is  directed ;  and  if  this  be 
philosophy,  the  work  may  be  admitted  to  de- 
serve its  name.  The  other  is  the  treatise  of 
Herder,  a  6  erman  writer,  entitled  ^'  Outlines 
of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,''  pub- 
lished originally  at  Weimar  in  the  year  1784. 
Evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius,  the  1st- 
ter  presents  a  great  variety  of  interesting  re- 
flections i  and  though  it  may  be  supposed*  thatthe 
religious  opinions  of  the  author  are  by  no  means 
correspondent  to  our  standard  of  orthodoxy^ 
yet  his  representations  are  not  liable  to  the  im-« 
putation  of  any  systematic  design  of  disparag- 
ing the  mission  of  our  Redeemer.  In  a  philo- 
sophical view  however  the  treatise  of  Hei^  is 
exposed  to  much  objection.  A  philosophical 
view  of  history  seems  to  require^  either  that  w( 
should  propose  to  reduce  into  a  scientific  ar^ 
rangcment  the  histories  of  various  govemmentsbi 
and  by  contemplating  their  general  classes,  m^ 
deavour  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  actkm} 
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or  that  we  should  consider  them  as  dissii 
parts  of  one  comprehensive  whole,  illustrating.. 
by  their  common  tendency  towards  the  general 
result,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  th»* 
great  contriver^  It  appears  that  there  should, 
be  either  generalization  or  combination.  The^ 
former  was  the  object  of  -  Montesquieu ;  the  lat?^ 
ter  is  that  of  this  Course  of  Lectures*  The  Geiw 
man  writer  however  seems  to  have  excluded 
both,  and  thus  to  have  framed  for  himself  tk 
system  destitute  of  the  obly  characters,  of  philo* 
sophy.  He  has  regarded  each  govemivent  as  a 
distinct  and  peculiar  result  of  distinct  and.  pecUi- 
liar  causes,  industriously  proscribed  the;  nmtion 
of  a  combined  subserviency  of.  parts,  and  con- 
ceived:  that  he  had  framed  a  &undatiqa  for  a 
philosophy  of  history,  when  he  contended  that 
every  form  of  society  had  naturally  and  neces^ 
saiily  arisen  in  its  own  circumstsmces,  and  that 
every  possible  form,  either  has  somewherei  ext 
isted^  or  will  hereafter  exist.  Perhaps  indeed 
such  a  view  of  general  history  is  natural  enougl\ 
for  a  man  involved  in  a  system  of  polity  so 
heterogeneous,  and  so  slightly  connected,  as  the 
Germanic  empire ;  but  it  presents  to  us,  instead 
of  the  orderly  creation  qf  an  intelligent  being, 
manifesting  by  its  harmony  the  attributes  of  its 
anAK>r,  only  the  fabulous  progepoy  sprmtg 
fiom  the  mini  of.  t^e  deluge,  which  no  wis49°^ 
j^KroMdiD  heatt^  or  «tilJi£y. 
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Bossuet,  in  his  View  of  Universal  Historyt  has 
employed  himself  in  combining  its  various  parts 
into  one  continued  narrative  :  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  proposed  this  object  in  a  distinct 
and  systematic  view,  except  only  in  the  relation 
observable  between  the  progression  of  empires 
and  the  advancement  of  religion  ;  and  yet  surely 
the  improvement  of  general  civilization  must  be 
regarded  as  deserving  the  attention  of  a  politi- 
cal philosopher. 

The  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man  by  Lord 
Kaims,  and  the  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society  by  Ferguson,  neither,  like  the  systems 
of  Optimism  and  Perfectibility,  propose  a  single 
principle  designed  for  universal  application, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into  a  sufficient 
detait  of  particulars,  to  be  entitled  to  be  consi* 
dered  as  views  of  history.  These  works  contain 
rather  theories  of  human  nature  than  of  human 
history ;  and  indeed  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  preface, 
professes  that  his  object  was  to  form  what  he 
calls  "-a  natural  history  of  man." 
*-  Boyle,  in  his  treatise  **  On  the  high  Veneration 
Man's  Intellect  owes  to  God  peculiarly  for  his 
Wisdom  and  Power,"  has  given  a  noble  passage, 
in  which,  he  has  distinctly  described  the  coDf- 
trolling  guidance  of  the  divine  ^providence,  as 
combining  all  the  actions  of  mln  to  the  Accom* 
plishment  of  one  great*  plan,  worthy,  of'  the  dig« 
nity  of  God :  but  he  Jias  itefenjed-the  develope* 
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ment  of  this  plan  "  to  the  great  decretory  day ;" 
as  indeed  it  must  be  referred,  if  it  should,  as  he 
represents,  comprehend  all  tlie  private  actions 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  public  revolutions 
of  states.  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  4.  p.  S48.  Lond. 
1744. 

(//)  The  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  indeed  exercised 
a  very  direct  influence  in  exciting  the  energies 
both  of  the  Dutch  states  and  of  England ;  but 
lyhat  is  here  considered  is  the  permanent  con- 
ditipn  of  the  Spanish  government. 


i -'.**? 
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LECTUKE  n. 
Of  the  various  classes  qfpi^lical  causes^ 

1  ■ 

As  a  conaideration  of  tbe  combinations  of  po« 
litical  events  in  the  composition  of  one  great 
plan  of  human  action,  must  be  founded  in  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  pflfi^ . 
tical  causes  and  effects,  it  is,  in  the  iirsfe  dpot^^ 
necessary  that  these  relations  should  be  redueiRf  ^ 
to  their  several  classes,  especially  as  this  has  not  ^ 
yet  been  formally  proposed  by  Aoy  writer^  aq4 - 
even  some  part  of  the  subject  has  been  hithcfpto. ; 
overlooked*    I  design  therefore,  in  this  l6ct^:%^ 
to  form  an  enumeration  of  the  varioua  kinds  oC* 
causes,  which  are  ohserv     to  influencei  public,.^ 
transactions ;  and  at  the      ae  time  to  estimatQ.; 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  importance,  wh)c||^ 
they  may  respectively  be  allowed  to  possess. 

In  the  consideration  of  political  causes,  writer^ 
of  different  descriptions  have  gone  into  'Oppo* 
site  extremes.  Those  who  have  undertaken  to 
treat  civil  society  as  a  subject  of  philosophical 
research,  have  been  anxious  to  reduce  ita 
changes,  as  much  as  possible^  ^||be  regularity 
of  science,  and  have  therefore  apjwred  to  de« 
predate  the  importance  of  those  contingent 
causes,  which  disturb  their  uniformity.     Those, 
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go  ttM  other  hand,  yrbme  olyect  has  been  to 
cU^Ulj  their  ingennity  as  lilstoriaDa,  not  a& 
fi^inen  of  a  philoaa^^  87steia»  have  been  in- 
cUned  to  represent  erei;  incident  aa  the  e^ct 
of  particular  causes  praponitmed  to  t}ie  itwgai- 
tttde  ni  the  conseqni  ices,  and  every  individual 
concerned  in  it  as  exercising  an  important  in- 
flmncfr  on  the  result  Too  great  a  love  of  aim- 
plictty  on  the  one  1  nd,  and  too  much  refine- 
ment on  the  other,  1  e  in  this,  as  m  other 
enquiries,  embarras  and  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  miml.;  id  the  true  method  of 
QMisidcriitg  histoi^  1     to  consist  in  com- 

bining the  operation  or  m  limited  and  con- 
tingent agenqr,  witi  tli  more  general  in6u- 
encca,  wluch  introdi  i     ch  uniformity  into 

political  revolutions:  It  1  been  somewhere 
observed,  I  think  by  H  isquieu,  that  if  a 
iprticnlv  event)  u  the  h  of  a  battle,  be  the 
V^  of  a  clat^  there  must  have  been  a  more 
fffUKaXnupo,  whjtbe  loaa  of  a  battle  should 
ram.it.  7}ie  Norman  conquest  of  England  may 
^inwh.  *.  satis&ctoty  example  of  the  remark ; 
mjKS  tbe.  battle  of  Hasting^  would  not  have 
lyBan-  fidkiwed.  by  ao  great  a  revdiution,  if  va- 
nVM  predi^poung  causes  hod  not  prepared  the 
kioadom  for  the  change.  Different  classes  of 
political  cauaetTOOuld  therefore  be  constituted ; 
and  while  much  the  greatest  importance  is 
'dacribed.  t9  those  of  a  general,  nature,  which 
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essentially  affect  our  species,  however  circum* 
stanced,  a  due  regard  should  also  be  given  to 
those  peculiar  and  modifying  actions,  which 
diversify  its  appearances. 

To  form  however  a  full  conception  of  the 
causes  of  any  event,  it  may  be  often  necessary, 
*  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  remarked,  to  trace 
them  through  an  historical  series  of  considerable 
length.  Of  this  he  has  produced  the  English 
revolution  as  an  illustration.  When  that  event 
happened,  he  says,  few  went  farther  back  in 
their  search  after  its  causes,  than  the  extrava* 
gant  attempt  which  was  made  by  James,  to 
overthrow  at  once  the  liberty  and  the  religion 
of  his  people  :  he  had  succeeded  peaceably  to* 
the  throne  ;  and  it  appears,  at  the  first  view, 
as  if  the  revolution,  by  which  he  was  in  effect 
deposed,  had  arisen  merely  from  the  transac- 
tions of  his  reign,  without  any  relation  to  pre- 
ceding events.  Yet,  on  a  closer  examinatfoflV 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  male-administratipny 
which  rendered  a  revolution  necessary  and  pracr 
ticable,  was  caused  by  a  bigotted  attachment  to 
popery  and  arbitrary  power;  that  his  attach-^ 
ment  to  these  was  the  result  of  the  exile  of  the 
royal  family ;  that  this  exile  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  iisurpation'of  Cromwell ;  and  that 
Cromwell's  usurpation  was  the  effect  produced 

• 

■*  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History,  letter  2. 
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by  the  political  and  religious  circumstances  of 
an  earlier  period. 

The  various  causes  of  political  events  seem  to 
be  reducible  to  six  distinct  classes:  1,  general 
causes ;  2.  local ;  5.  personal ;  4.  adventitious ; 
5.  existing  institutions ;  and  6.  external  com- 
pression. 

I.  The  pnncipal  of  these  classes  is  that  which 
has  been  placed  first  in  order,  and  has  been 
denominated  the  class  of  general  causes,  as 
comprehending  those  consisting  in  that  common 
constitution  of  human  nature,  which  generally 
determines  men  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  con- 
duct in  similar  circumstances.  If  all  men  were 
actuated  by  feelings  precisely  similar,  endowed 
with  talents  exactly  equal,  and  cultivated  to  the 
very  same  degree  of  improvement,  the  opera- 
tion of  political  might  be  expected  to  be  as  uni- 
form, and  as  certain,  as  that  of  physical  causes. 
Tliis  indeed  is  by  no  means  the  real  state  of 
mankind ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  political  pre- 
dictions are  proverbially  fallacious.  But  the  de- 
viations from  uniformity  are  different  in  different 
circumstances.  Among  the  various  forms  of 
government,  the  changes  of  popular  constitu- 
tions seem  to  be  most  of  all  reducible  to  general 
theory.  The  peculiarities  of  individual  cases 
are  overpowered  by  the  general  similarity  of  so 
many  agents  :  and  as,  in  a  sufficiently  numerous 
series  of  trials  of  any  mere  contingency,  the  true 
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probability  will  predoiimiEte  over  the  casualties 
of  other  chances,  so  in  the  collective  proceed- 
ings <^  a  multitude,  the  general  result  is  most 
usually  agreeaUe  to  the  prevailing  analogy  of 
the  human  mind.  Conformably  to  this  obser- 
vation it  has  also  been  remarked,  that  even  the 
actions  of  individuals,  thus  estimated  in  a  consi- 
derable aggregate,  are  Tegular  and  umform. 
*  In  Berne  the  annual  number  of  divorces  had 
been  usually  the  same ;  and  in  Rome  the  num* 
her  of  assassinations  had  been  in  the  like  man* 
ner  reduced  to  computation.  But  in  those  forma 
of  government  which  permit  the  predominating 
influence  of  individuals,  we  cannot  so  securely 
argue  from  a  general  consideration  of  the  ordk 
nary  operation  of  motives  on  the  human  mind. 
It  has  accordingly  been  observed  t  by  Piifien- 
dorf,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
mixed  governments  of  ^nodem  Eurc^,  that 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  parts  of  the  know-  ' 
ledge  of  its  history  consist  in  being  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
ministers  of  a  state  ;  since  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  state,  which  is  intrinsically  weak,  is  ren^ 
dered  very  considerable  by  tlie  ability  and  vigi- 
}ance  of  its  governors,  whereas  a  powerful  one 

*  De  la  Litterature,  &a  par  Mad.  de  Stael-Hobtein^  tome 
S.  p.  206.  ParM  ISl^.  f  lotroducUon  to  the  Hist,  of  the 

Princ.  Kingdoms  ^and  States  of  Europe,  preface. 


k  oAeir  vedoded  to  decay  and  weakness,  l^y  the 
mtaconduct  of  those  by  whom  it  is  conducted. 
The  modem  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  was 
ndatdto  such  importance  by  two  of  its  princes, 
and  has  sunk  so  low  nnder  their  successors,  ia^a 
meniarable^instanoe;of  the  truth  of  this  opinion : 
and,  4e^ven  among  the  republics  of  ancient 
Ojreeee,  the  ^temporary  aggrandiaement  of 
Ili^beSr  which  b^an  and  Mded  with  Pelopidas 
and  £p«&inondas,  afibrds  a  similar  illustration 
of  die  influence,  which  distinguished  individuals 
may  exerciae  upon  the  fate  of  nations,  insomuch 
that  *  Polybius  considered  it  as  derived  wholly 
ftom  the  ability  and  virtue  of  these  two  great 
men* 

•  Hume  <t  haa  undertaken  to  prove  particularly, 
that  there  are  in  politics  some  principles  almost 
as.  general  and  certain  as  those  of  the  mathema- 
tical sciences.  He  has  alleged  as  examples 
the  following  propositions :  that  an  hereditary 
prince,  a  nobility  without  vassals,  and  a  people 
voting  by  their  representatives,  form  respective- 
ly the  best  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy ;  and  that,  though  free  governments  have 
been  commonly  the  most  happy  for  those  who 
pitftake  of  their  freedom,  yet  are  they  the  most 
oppressive  and  ruinous  to  the  provinces.  But, 

■  * 

*  Lib.  6.  cap.  41.      f  Essays  Moral  Political  and  Literarjr^ 
part  1.  essay  8, 
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in  his  anxietjr  to  prove  that  a  sjratem  of  publid 
regulations  may  be  contrived,  which  shall  not 
have  any  d^[>eild6nce  on  the  peculiarities  of  in- 
dividuals, he  has  cited  an  instance,  that  does 
not  iseem  to  support  the  truth  of  his  principle 
in  all  its  extent.    The  bank  of  Saint  George  in 
Genoa  wds  conducted,  as  he  has  remarked,  for 
several  ages,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  wis* 
dom,  while  the  state  itself  was  distracted  by 
sedition  and  disorder ;  a  proof,  as  he  conceived, 
how  powerful  and  overbearing  is  the  influ^ice 
of  public  regulations^  which  could  thus,  in  the 
very  same  place,  and  among  the  same  people, 
produce  contrary  effects.    This  instance,  how- 
ever, thus  alleged  by  Hume  as  a  proof  of  th^ 
reality  of  general  principles  in  politics,  is  more 
justly  regarded  •  by  Machiavel  as  a  truly  rare 
and  incomparable  example ;  and  the  singularity 
of  such  a  case  mity  perhaps  be  sufficiently  ex-^ 
plained,  by  the  more  evident  connection  sub* 
sisting  between  private  interest  and  good  public 
management  in  a  pecuniary,  than  that  which  is 
perceived  in  a  political  society. 

The  truth  is  that,  though  general  causes  have 
a  principal  influence  in  determining  the  for- 
tunes of  nations,  yet  is  their  operation  so  modi* 
fled  by  those  of  a  particular,  or  individual  na- 
ture, that  all  the  conclusions  which  are  inferred 

«  Delle  Hbtorie  Florent.  lib.  S. 
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fit>m  political  premises,  must  be  regarded  only 
as  mechanical  theorems,  in  the  application  of 
which  to  practice  much  allowance,  must  be 
made  for  the  impediments  of  fiiction,  and  of . 
*  defective  construction.  The  imperfections  in-** 
deed  of  the  moral  machines  of  human  society 
must  be  as  much  greater  than  those  of  the  arti* 
£cial  combiaations  of  matter,  as  the  powers  to 
be  employed  exist  in  a  greater  variety,  and  are 
therefore  less  capable  of  being  subjected  to  de- 
terminate principles.  The  mind  of  man,  ori- 
ginally different  in  difierent  individuals,  vari- 
ed yet  more  by  education,  and  changing  with 
the  general  improvement  of  society,  is  a  far  less 
manageable  subject  of  ingenuity,  than  the  wood 
and  tbe  iron,  and  even  than  the  steam  and  tlie 
gas,  of  physical  mechanics. 

II.  The  second  class  of  political  causes, 
comprehending  those  which  have  been  termed 
local,  seems  to  admit  a  fourfold  division ;  the 
local  influences  to  which  a  nation  is  subject,  ap- 
pearing to  be  derived  from  the  climate,  the  soil, 
the  extent,  and  the  geographical  situation  and 
circumstances,  oi  the  territory  which  it  occu- 

pies. 

1.  Whether  the  influence  of  climate  should 
be  admitted  among  political  considerations,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  and  vehemently 
agitated.  Montesquieu  was  so  decidedly  of  opi^ 
nion,  that  the  varieties  of  climate  have  an  im- 
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portant  relation  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
political  society,  tliat  he  infers  from  them  a  cor« 
responding  diversity  in  the  regulations,  which 
are  necessary  for  public  controL  His  system  is 
*  that  the  cold  of  northern  dimates,  by  bracing 
the  fibres  of  the  body,  communicatees  vigour 
and  boldness  to  the  mind ;  whereas,  he  thinks, 
the  relaxed  organization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  countries  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  passive  acquiescence  of  character,  fitting 
them  to  yield  to  domestic  usurpation,  or  to  fo- 
reign conquest.  This  system,  which  has  been 
strenuously  opposed  by  (a)  various  writers, 
seems  to  have  been  hastily  formed  from  a  slight 
consideration  of  the  events  of  history.  It  is 
clear  from  numerous  testimonies,  that  the  re* 
laxed  organization,  which  this  great  writer  at* 
tributes  to  the  influence  of  southern  climates, 
is  by  no  means  its  general  result,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  warm  countries  being  frequently  dis« 
tinguislied  by  an  extraordinary  power  of  endur* 
ing  fatigue :  and  the  operation  of  the  colder 
climates,  in  rendering  the  northern  nations  so 
generally  the  conquerors  of  those  of  the  south, 
may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  supposing, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  any  superiority  in  the 
qualities  of  either  body  or  mind,  for  the  rude* 
nesB  of  barbarism  may  have  been  quite  suffici* 
ent  for  the  overthrow  of  civilized,  but  comipte4 
nations, 

*  Eiprit.  del  Lqix,  Uv.  14  &  17. 
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But,  though  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu  is^ 
not  tenable,  the  influence  of  climate  is  not 
therefore  to  be  abandoned.  On  such  a  being, 
as  man  {b)  moral  ^causes  must  undoubtedly  act 
with  a  prevailing  efficacy,  and  we  must  not  ex* 
pect  to  see  the  characters  of  nations  corres* 
pond  to  degrees  of  latitude^  or  to  a  .  scale  of 
temperature^  But  our  animal  nature  must  also 
be  in  some  degree  afiected  by  climate ;  and  so 
intimately  connected  are  our  corporeal  with  our 
mental  powers,  that  the  influence  which  in  any 
degree  modifies  the  body,  cannot  fiul  tQ  extend 
its  operation  to  the  mind*  And  although  such 
an  influence  may  be  overpowered  by  other 
causes,  its  operation  is  nevertheless  real  and 
determinate;  since,  when  several  contending 
powers  act  on  the  same  object,  the  result  must 
be  such  as  will  correspond  to  the  whole  combi- 
nation, and  not  merely  to  that  agency  which 
prevails  over  tlie  rest.  There  is  a  composition 
of  forces  in  moral,  as  in  physical  cases ;  and  for 
estimating  the  total  influence  exercised,  the 
weaker  action  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  it  must  have  some  operation  on  the  in- 
tensity, or  on  the  direction,  of  that  with  which 
it  is  combined. 

The  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  appears  to 
have  first  noticed  the  influence  of  climate, 
seems  to  be  most  just.^  •  He  regarded  the 

g2 

*  Polit  lib.  7.  cap.  7-  ^  Prob.  sect.  14. 
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temperate,  not  the  northern  regions,  as  those 
in  which  the  powers  of  man  were  best  deve- 
loped, and  the  highest  perfection  of  his  quali- 
ties was  attained ;  the  extremes  of  temperature 
being,  as  he  conceived,  unfavourable,  at  once 
to  his  mental,  and:  to  his  bodily  constitution. 
This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  illustrated 
by  Ferguson,  one  of  those  who  have  best  spe- 
culated on  the  progressive  improvement  of  so* 
ciety.  '  Man,  *  he  observes,  is  qualified  to  sub- 
sist in  every  climate ;  but,  however  the  feet 
may  be  explained,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  in 
the  temperate  regions  attained  to  the  principal 
honours  of  his  species.  Though  the  arts  of  in« 
dustry  and  commerce  have  received  their  ear- 
liest improvement  in  the  torrid  zone,  yet  it  is  in 
the  temperate,  that  the  forms  of  political  society 
have  been  skilfully  cx^mbined,  and  the  riches  of 
human  genius  have  been  most  abundaifitly  dis* 
played*  In  the  temperate  climates  too  the  hu- 
man figure  is  distinguished  by  a  majesty,  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  northern, 
and  of  the  more  southern  regions,  (c)  The  man 
of  Greece,  amidst  all  the  debasements  of  a  bar-> 
barous  servitude,  is  described  as  still  presenting 
a  model  of  personal  dignity ;  while  the  Laplan- 
der and  the  Negro  exhibit  such  a  degraded  re. 
'  semblanceof  his  tiature,  as  (ji)  reduces  us  to  thft 

*  Essay  on  the  Hist  of  Civil  Sodety,  part  3.  sect*  U 
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alternative  of  either  maintaining  that  they  are 
separate  races,  or  admitting  an  influence  of 
climate,  capable  of  giving  occasion  to  this  strik- 
ing degeneracy. 

And  with  this  supposition,  of  the  natural 
superiority  of  temperate  regions,  the  facts  ob- 
served by  Montesquieu  are  perfectly  reconcile^* 
able.  Conq^ests  have  commoniy  proceeded 
from  the  north,  not  because  the  northern  peo-^ 
pie  were  a  superior  race,  but  because,  by  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  their  situation,  they 
were  retained  in  a  rude  barbarism,  which  gave 
them  a  relative  superiority  over  nations  cor- 
rupted by  the  abuses  of  civilization.  That  tliey 
have  not  equally  proceeded  from  the  south,  may 
be  expliuned  from  the  geopraphical  disposition 
of  the  world,  which  has,  on  that  side  less  ex- 
posed the  temperate  regions  to  the  vicinity  of 
barbarians ;  and  partly  perhaps  from  the  cha- 
racter of  southern  barbarism,  which  may  re- 
quire to  be  excited  to  military  enterprises  by 
some  extraordinary  impulse,  Where  an  extra- 
ordinary impulse  has  operated,  to  direct  to  con- 
quest the  passions  of  southern  barbarians,  the  re- 
sult has  been  not  less  striking  than  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  of  the  north.  When  Mahpmet 
inspired  the  Arabs  with  fanaticism,  the  soutli 
poured  forth  its  armies  of  conquerors,  and,  in 
its  turn,  chastised  the  corruptions  of  perverted 
improvement 
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Climate  may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  a  cause 
influencing  the  characters  of  nations,  and  con- 
sequently affecting  their  political  and  moral 
Situations.  It  is  not  maintained,  that  such  a 
cause  must  overbear  the  agency  of  all  others, 
and  irresistibly  determine  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind. Tlie  mind  of  man  contains  within  itself 
in  principle  of  improvement,  which  is  suscepti- 
ble of  the  influence  of  other  causes,  besides  that 
of  the  temperature  of  the  region  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  placed ;  and  it  is  only  contended, 
that  this  influence  should  be  considered  as  com- 
bined with  others  in  the  formation  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  diversifying  the  predispo- 
sitions, by  which  the  mind  is  prepared  for  their 
action.  Indeed  climate  should  be  considered 
as  operating  most  sensibly  on  nations  in  their 
ruder  condition,  both  because  individuals  are 
then  mosrt  exposed  to  its  power,  and  also  be- 
cause the  principles  of  moral  improvement  are 
then  least  efficacious.  As  the  civilization  of  the 
World  is  extended,  the  peculiarities  produced 
by  climate  must  gradually  become  less  distin- 
guishable ;  the  character  of  our  nature  must  be- 
come Mended  into  a  general  combination  of  the 
qualities  of  various  regions,  acting  and  react- 
ing with  reciprocal  influence ;  and  one  prevail* 
ii9g  improvement  must  sprfead  itself  over  all  the 
local  varieties,  which  originally  distinguished 
the  species.    Of  the  predominant  infiueace  of 
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moral  causes  perhaps  the  mo^t  decisive  example 
is  the  literary  distinction  of  the  bards  of  Ice- 
land,  the  dreary  winters  of  which  forlorn  resi- 
dence *  are  still  cheared  by  the  lingering  rays 
*f  its  declining  genius.  If  the  very  favourable 
account  which  Doctor  Clarke  t  has  given  of 
the  Cossacks,  can  be  entirely  credited,  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations 
of  the  unmixed  operation  of  climate. 

2.  The  second  division  of  local  causes  is  that 
which  comprehends  the  influences  of  soil.  The 
facility  of  subsistence,  caused  by  fertility  of 
soil,  naturally  disposes  the  mind  to  an  indolent 
enjoyment  of  conveniencies  easily  procured; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  laborious  exertion 
necessary  for  compensating  the  deficiencies  of 
a  sterile  situation,  gives  it  an  habitual  energy, 
which  urges  it  forward  with  an  unwearied  ac- 
tivity :  and  the  indolent  voluptuousness  of  the 
former  case,  and  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  latter,  tend  to  induce  very  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  political  circumstances  of  na- 
tions. 

The  ettrcme  operatitras  of  these  influences 
may  be  discerned  in  the  passive  subjection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ridier  countries  of  the 
east,  compared  with  the  unconquerable  inde- 
pendence of  the  tribes,  whidb  fVom  the  eaiiiesi; 

*  Travelfl  of  Sir  Geoi^  Mackenssie,  ch.-T. 

t  Travels  in  Buaua,  Tartaiy,  wsi  Turkey,  eh.  1$. 
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ages  have  possessed  in  freedom  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  The  same  cause>  in  the  intermediate 
.cases,  produces  proportional  effects.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  *  that 
monarchy  is  more  frequently  found  in  fruitful 
countries,  and  a  republican  government  in  those 
of  a  contrary  description :  and,  agreeably  to 
this  observation,  he  has  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  to  the  barrenness  of 
the  territory ;  and  to  the  fertility  of  Laconia 
its  aristocratical  constitution,  which  approach- 
ed as  near  to  the  government  of  a  single  per- 
son, as  Grecian  jealousy  would  permit  In  the 
moral,  as  in  the  natural  world,  (e)  it  has  been 
tlie  appointment  of  our  maker,  that  the  heart 
of  man  should  be  sharpened  by  the  cares  of  his 
situation.  Nor  is  this  influence  confined  wholly 
to  the  forms  of  political  administration.  What- 
ever cause  generates  a  strong  feeling  of  politi- 
cal independence,  must  develope  every  princi- 
ple of  intellectual  energy,  which  exists  among 
a  people :  and  we  may  therefore  consider  our- 
selves as  partly  indebted  to  the  sterility  of  At- 
ticafor  the  taste  which  has  refined,  and  for  the 
pliilosophy  which  has  instiucted  mankind. 

But  though  fertility  of  soil  is  in  its  general 
operation  adverse  to  exeition  and  improvement, 
in  the  infancy  of  society  it  appears  to  hav^  pro* 

*  Espnt  del  Lois,  liV.  IS.  c)i.  1. 
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duced  an  opposite  effect,  the  earliest  refine- 
ments of  civUized  life  having  existed  in  the  fer- 
tile countries  of  the  east*  (J)  It  seems  that  for 
commencing  the  social  improvement  of  men, 
their  situation  must  be  such  that  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  should  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  that  they  should  by  the  facility  of 
subsistence  be  left  in  the  possession  of  some  de- 
gree of  leisure.  Soon  indeed  the  ordinary  in- 
fluence of  ease  begins  to  check  the  progress  of 
society.;  the  great  comiptipn  which  it  engen- 
ders, is  subjected  to  a  rigorous  coercion  of  that 
despotic  authority,  to  which  it  disposes  men  to 
submit ;  and  the  task  of  maturing  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  is  transferred  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  countries  less  favoured  by  nature,  and 
therefore  fitted  to  form  them  by  laborious  and 
persevering  exertion.  The  southern  countries 
of  Asia  have  been  the  cradle ;  but  those  of  £u« 
rope  have  been  the  school  of  genius. 

S.  A  third  important  circumstance  of  local 
situation  is  the  extent  of  territory,  which  has 
been,  as  it  were,  marked  out  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  for  the  dominion  of  a  single  community. 
The  seas  and  rivers  and  mountains,  which  di- 
vide this  globe  into  portions  of  such  various 
magnitudes,  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely 
diversifying  its  surface:  they  constitute  the 
natural  boundaries  of  states  ;  and  thus  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  in  determinmg  the  ex- 
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tent  of  territory,  and  the  aggregate  of  popula- 
tion, which  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  govern- 
ment.   So  far  then  as  different  modifications  of 
government  may  api>ear  to  be  most  suited  to 
communities  of  difierent  degrees  of  territory 
and  population,  in  the  same  proportion,  all  other 
circumstances   remaining  the    same,    will   the 
political  arrangements  of  the  world  correspond 
to  its  natural  distribution.     As  the  numerous 
and  scattered  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  coun- 
try are  less  capable  of  co-operating  in  the  public 
measures  of  a  state,  they  seem  to  require  a  poli- 
tical constitution  more  fitted  for  control,  than 
would  be  necessary  in  a  smaller  community,  the 
members  of  which  could  be  more  easily  actuated 
by  a  common  feeling.      The  widely-extended 
plains  of  Asia  have  accordingly  been  in   all 
times  the  theatre  of  despotic  governments ;  the 
little  districts  of  Greece  were,  while  the  ener- 
gies of  Greece  could  operate,  the  seats  of  re- 
publican equality ;  and  the  larger,  though  still 
moderate  portions,  of  western  Europe  have  been, 
since  civilization  has  introduced  into  them  the 
principles  of  political  co-operation,  subjected  to 
governments  modified  in  various  degrees  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  despotism  and  of  demo- 
cracy. 

Two  remarkable  exceptions  from  this  rule 
may  seem  to  occur,  in  the  ancient  republic  of 
Rome,  and  the  modem  one  of  North  America ; 
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but,  on  a  more  mature  consideration,  they  will 
n6t  be  found  to  invalidate  it  The  former,  as  a 
republic,  was  of  very  limited  extent.  It  M^as 
a'  small  republic,  with  extensive  conquests, 
which  were  its  ^dominions,  not  its  members; 
im<d,  when  at  length  it  was  compelled  to  impart 
its  civil  privileges  to  the  Italian  nations,  diis 
Very  communication  became,  as,  Montesquieu 
^  has  remarked,  a  principal  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the '  state.  It  has  been  imagined  in 
modem  times,  that  the  difficult}"^  of  compre- 
}iending  a  gre^  extent  of  country  under  a  re- 
publican government,  might  be  overcome  by 
distributing  it  into  various  parts,  which  should 
be  connected  by  a  federative  association  under 
a  common  presidency.  But  the  experiment  of 
the  great  federal  republic  of  North  America  has 
yet  been  little  proved.  It  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained,  that  such  a  government  can  long 
subsist  in  an  extensive  country  fully  peopled^ 
and  consequently  crowded  by  the  indigent  and 
uninformed,  and  corrupted  by  the  luxurious  and 
the  venal.  The  American  republic  is  a  govern- 
ment indeed  of  extensive  territoiy,  but  of  a  very 
thin  population ;  and  still  subjected  to  the  trial 
of  th^  stability  (rf  its  principles,  in  its  progress 
towards  the  populousnessof  older  establishments. 

♦  Reflections  on  the  Causei  of  tlie  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire ;  ch.  9. 
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4.  The  remaing  division  of  local  influencea^  is 
tliat  which  relates  to  geographical  situation,  in 
respect  of  the  sea,  mountains,  or  level  country^r 
The  inhabitants  of  plains  are  different  materials 
for  political  combinations  from  those  of  moun* 
tainous  regions ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  by 
presenting  the  opportunity  of  maritime  enter* 
prise,  must  constitute  another  variety.  Plutarch 
*  has  furnished  a  remarkable  and  welMcnown 
example  of  this  distinction.  In  that  tumultuous 
period  of  the  Athenian  state,  which  immediately 
preceded  the  legislation  of  Solon,  there  were, 
he  observes,  as  many  parties  among  the  people, 
as  there  were  different  tracts  of  land  in  the  coun- 
try; the  inhabitants  of  the  mountitins  being  de- 
sirous of  a  democracy,  those  of  the  plains  being 
anxious  for  an  oligarchy,  and  those  of  the  sea- 
coast  contending  for  a  mixed  government.  The 
security  of  a  mountainous  situation  inspires  a 
feeling  of  independence,  which  cannot  be  equally 
experienced  by  the  exposed  inhabitants  of  the 
open  country ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  a  coast 
combine  with  the  submissive  spirit  of  an  exposed 
situation  the  energy  derived  from  the  activity 
of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  property  also 
is  naturally  difierent  in  the  three  cases ;  and  this 
difference  must  influence  the  political  character 
of  the  people,    In  mountainous  tracts  there  is 

«  Vitt  Solonis. 
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rarely  found  that  great  inequality  of  possessions, 
which  in  level  countries  creates  a  necessary  sub* 
ordination:  and  in  maritime  ^tuations  the 
^hanging  nature  of  commercial  wealth,  though 
it  gives  being  to  unequal  fortunes,  yet  opens  to 
every  man  the  opportunity  o£  affluence,  and 
precludes  the  settled  authority  of  ancient  and 
hereditary  property. 

In  regard  to  this  description  of  local  causes  it 
will  be  asked,  whether  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
political  importance  should  be  attached  to  every 
hill  or  river,  which  diversifies  the  surface  of  ^ 
country.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  may  be  cdi- 
lected  from  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  •  When 
that  philosopher  maintained,  that  the  attraction 
of  the  entire  mass  of  the  earth  was  but  the  sum 
of  the  seva'al  attractions  of  its  component  parts, 
it  occurred  as  a  difficulty,  that,  on  this  supposi- 
tion, the  attraction  of  a  mountain  should  be 
perceptible  :  but,  in  reply  to  the  objection,  he 
urged  that  such  an  attraction  ought  to  be  small, 
in  the  proportion  in  which  the  mountain  is  less 
than  the  earth  ;  and  that  such  an  inconsiderable 
attraction  might  perhaps  be  actually  perceived 
by  future  observers.  The  prediction  of  the 
philosopher  has  been  fulfilled  by  professor  Mas- 
Jcelyne,  t  who  discovered  the  influence  of  the 

•  Ptoc.  Math.  Phn.  Nat.  lib.  3.  pr.  7.  cor.  1.         f  ^^^ 

Trans.  1775.  p.  500. 
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moontain  Schefaallien  m  Scotland,  by  the  eflfect 
which  it  produced  on  the  plumb-line  of  his 
quadmnt.  It  seems  reasonable  to  give  an  ana^ 
logons  answer  to  the  political  objector.  These 
lesser  features  of  geography  can  only  claim  an 
importance  proportioned  to  their  magnitude; 
and  this  importance  it  may  yet  be  found  that 
they  generally  possess.  In  the  case  also  of  pov 
litical  observation  it  may  be  even  more  reason- 
able to  look  forward  to  future  discovery ;  .be* 
cause  political  combinations  are  in  their  nature 
progressive,  and  the  time,  may  not  have  yet 
arrived,  when  the  influence  of  a  particular 
mountain  or  river  should  be  actually  exerted. 
The  mountain  which  for  ages  has  been  but  an 
idle  solitude,  may  at  length  fiurnish  some  com* 
munity  with  the  principle  of  its  independence ; 
the  river  which  has  long  flowed  to  the  sea  in 
useless  obscurity,  may  yet  supply  the  spring  of 
industry  and  improvement ;  and  each  may,  in 
some  future  conflict,  determine  the  fortunes  of 
nations,  and  influence  the  political  aspect  of  tha 
world. 

IIL  The  third  class  of  political  causes  includes 
the  influences  of  the  personal  qualities  and  cir* 
cumstances  of  individuals*  This  class  thos^ 
who  speculate  on  political  subjects,  seem  gene- 
rally desirous  to  exclude  :  such  causes  interrupt 
the  regularity  of  analogical  reasoning,  by  the 
introduction  of  contingencies  which  cannot  be 
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reduced  to  settled  principles,  and  diereby  de- 
prive political  philosophy  of  that  uniformity  of 
application,  which  they  are  anxious  to  establiiA. 
But  if  the  geueial  nature  of  political  principles 
be  founded  only  on  the  presiuned  uniformity  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  individuals,  every 
deviation  from  this  uniformity  must  produce  a 
correspondent  modification  of  the  principle  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  each  singular  individual, 
who  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  of  pecu- 
liiar  influence,  must  in  a  proportionate  degree 
interfere  with  the  general  analogy. 

Jt  is  indeed  true,  that  the  operation  of  the 
same  general  causes  will  dilSuse  over  a  commu- 
nis a  considerable  uniformity  of  character. 
£v^y  individual  in  a  society  is  exposed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  action  of  tliose 
influences  by  which  it  is  affected  ;  and  tlierefore 
a  common  character  must  be  formed,  which 
wiy,  in  a  greater  or  less  degi*ee,  distinguish  its 
members  from  those  of  other  communities.  But 
violess  we  choose  to  regard  the  mind  of  man  as, 
in  every  instance,  the  creature  of  the  circum- 
stances  in  which  he  happens  to  be  placed,  we 
must  deny  to  this  imiformity  all  strictness  of 
individual  application.  If  we  admit  that  there 
19  a  native  vigour  in  the  human  soul,  which  may 
be  influenced,  but  is  not  necessarily  controlled 
and  subdued  by  external  circumstances,  we 
paust  be  prepared  to  find,  in  the  changes  of 
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society,  some  traces  of  the  peculiarities  b^ 
which  individuals  are  discriminated.  Many  have 
been  the  leading  individuals,  who  were  but  the 
pageants  of  their  situations :  but  what  inlSuence 
of  situation  could  have  formed  a  Charlemagne, 
or  an  Alfred  ?    .  . 

Nor  -should  we,  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  confine  ourselves  to  the  ca^  of  the 
rulers  of  states.  The  subtlety  or  the  weakness^ 
the  passion  or  the  caprice,  of  any  powerftd  indi* 
vidual,  or  even  the  craft  or  the  inadvertence  of 
some  subordinate  agents  may  decisively  deter- 
mine the  most  important  concerns  of  a  people. 
^  In  die  first  struggle  of  the  Ei^lish  reforma- 
tion, the  unusual  precipitation  of  the  Roman  car-^ 
dinals,  combined  with  the  laccidental  delay  ojf  a 
carrier,  frustrated  a' .  plan  of  reconciliation^ 
whicli  would  have  retained  the  English  monarclv 
in  his  connection  with  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
reformation  of  England  might  indeed  have  pnH 
ceeded  independently  of  these  events ;  but,  had 
it  not  been  supported  in  its  commencement  by 
the  passions  of  Henry,  its  progress  must  have 
been  slower,  and  would  probably  have  taken j 
as  in  Scotland,  a  different  direction.  The  his- 
tory of  that  of  our  own  part  of  the  united  king^ 
dom  furnishes  a  yet  more  curious  example  of 


*  Burnet's  Hist,  of  the  Reform,  part  1  •  book  S.  p.  131  •  Boiiif 
}7l5f  I       .      •* 
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the  influence  of  an  obscure  individual ;  (jg)  the 
plan  of  a  bloody  persecution  having  been  de« 
feated  by  the  address  of  an  innkeeper,  who 
stole  the  commission. 

Nor  is  this  personal  influence  to  be  even 
limited  to  the  agents  of  the  executive  authority. 
In  those  aggregates  of  individuals  which  are 
denominated  states,  it  may  happen  that   any 
person  may,  by  some  peculiar  energy  of  charac- 
ter, acquire  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of 
political  importance,  and  thus  become  a  deter* 
mining  agent  in  the  fortunes  of  the  public. 
Society  is  a  great  struggle  of  mind,  in  which  a 
general  uniformity  maintains  a  general  con- 
stancy of  operation,  but  any  mind  may,  by  its 
pecuHarities,  break  from  its   allotted   station, 
and  vindicate  its  native  superiority.     The  in- 
teresting enthusiasm  of  the  maid  of  Orleans 
efiected,  not  only  what  did  not  'belong  to  her 
sex  and  situation,  but  what  perhaps  could  not 
easily  liave  been  effected^  by  any  other  instru- 
ment :  a  Genoese  mariner,  with  the  persever- 
ing ardour  of  genius,  wrought  a  revolution  in 
the  entire  system  of  the  world  by  the  discovery 
of  the  western  continent :  and  even  in  the  more 
ordinary  pursuits  of  commercial  industry,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine  is  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  a  political  agent,  who  established 
the  manufacturing  greatness  of  the  British  em- 
pire, at  this  moment  the  bulwark  of  the  liberties 

VOL,  L  H 
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of  man.  Such  an  influence  of  individuals  is  in- 
deed rarely  important  under  arbitrary  govern* 
ments.  That  energy  however,  which  under  such 
governments  is  commonly  wasted  on  some  bloody 
and  fruitless  insurrection,  becomes,  under  a  free 
government,  an  operative  principle  of  public 
improvement  and  happiness,  and  raises  to  a 
more  exalted  nink  the  character  of  the  apecies. 

Among  sovereigns  too,  other  circumstance*  be* 
longing  to  them  as  individuals,  besides  the 
peculiarities  of  their  characters,  are  often  im* 
portant  to  the  public  interests ;  namely  their 
minorities  and  their  matrimonial  alliances.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  ninorities  may  af« 
ford  opportunities  for  struggles,  whichmight  have 
been  repressed  and  subdued  by  the  vigorous 
exertions  of  a  monarch  in  the  entire  possession 
of  his  natiiral  and  political  powers;  and  the 
histcMy  of  modern  Europe  furnishes  ;(A)  many 
examples  of  the  influence  of  matrimonial  al- 
liances on  the  external  interests,  and  on  the  do* 
mestic  aggrandizement  of  so  vere'igns. 

The  consideration  of  personal  causes  relates 
to  an  object  different  from  that,  which  renders 
the  other  classes  of  political  causes  interesting^ 
The  other  classes  sSord  the  foundation  for  con- 
structing a  science  of  politics.  The  peculiarities 
of  individual  characters  and  circumstances  are 
not  reducible  to  any  general  principles;  and 
therefore^  when  they  operate  upon  the  political 
situation  of  a  people,  m\ist  introduce  exceptions 
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firom  the  ordinary  tenor  of  political  events.  The 
consequences  of  these  peculiarities:  must  accord- 
ingly be  considered  as  directly  depending  on  the 
determination  of  the  supreme  ruler  of  all  human 
societies,  who,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes,  raises  up,  from  time  to.  time,  appro- 
priate instruments,  distinguished  from  the  mass 
of  mankind  by  virtues  or  vices,  by  genius  or 
by  imbecillity,  perhaps  only  by  age  or  connec- 
tion. The  influence  of  such  individuals  is  in- 
deed small  in  the  comparison  with  other  politi- 
cal agencies.  It  seems  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  deity,  that  political  experience 
ahwld  possess  such  a  degree  of  uniformity,  as 
might  enable  mankind  to  anticipate  the  conse- 
quences of  their  conduct  with  considerable  pro- 
bability ;  and  ibr  this  it  was  necessary  that  the 
a&irs  of  nations  should  not,  in  a  prevailing  and 
overbearing  degree,  be  modified  by  contingent 
clauses.  A  manifest  advantage  may  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  discerned  in  the  occa- 
sional combination  of  contingent  causes,  with 
tbose  which  are  permanent  and  uniform  in 
their  operation  ;  as  they  lead  the  reflecting  ob- 
ser\'er  of  human  events  to  the  consideration  of 
him,  who  rukth  in  tJie  kingdoms  qf  merit  and 
giveth  them  to  whomsoever  he  xcill.  They  rouse 
the  mind  from  the  dull  and  unthinking  lethargy, 
which  the  uniformity  of  the  divine  administra- 
tion is  so  iq[>t  to  occasion ;  as  the  ccmiet,  by  the 

H  2 
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eccentricity  of  its  course,  attests  the  freedom  of 
that  being,  who  gave  such  wonderful  regularity 
to  the  planetary  system. 

IV.  The  fourth  class,  or  that  of  adventitious 
causes,  comprehends  those  influences  which 
have  been  communicated  from  one  country  ta 
another,  whether  the  communication  is  made 
by  the  migration  of  men,  or  of  opinions.  These 
causes  are,  in  their  origin,  reducible  to  the 
others,  since  they  must  themselves  have  been 
formed  by  the  operation  of  the  other  causes,  in 
the  societies  from  which  they  have  been  de« 
rived.  They  are  however,  in  their  consequences 
Entitled  to  be  regarded  as  new  causes^  effecting 
new  operations  in  human  society,  when  they 
have  in  any  manner  been  transferred  to  com- 
munities, circumstanced  differently  from  those 
in  which  they  had  originated;  because  they 
then  give  being  to  modifications  of  society  alto^ 
gether  difierent  from  those,  which  could  have 
arisen  under  the  immediate  agency  of  those 
other  principles.  Of  the  influence  of  the  mi- 
gration of  men  an  example  may  be  taken  from 
the  communication  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  early  Greece,  by  the 
colonists  who  removed  thither  from  Egypt  and 
Phoenicia;  and,  for  modern  times,  from  the 
various  and  important  effects  produced  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
corrupted  enqpire  of  the  west.    Of  that  of  the 
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miration  of  opinions  a  very  remarkable  one 
may  be  derived  from  the  fortune  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion.     Originating  from  the  extraor- 
dinary qualities  of  the  impostor,  assisted  by  thq 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Arabia,  its  ignorance, 
its  divisions,  and  its  independence,  it  was  dif- 
fused by  conquest  into  countries,  in  which  it 
could    not  primarily    have   arisen ;   was  then 
ndopted  voluntarily  by  the  Tartar  conquerors 
of  those  countries ;  and  has  continued  to  this 
day  the  support  of  a  political  despotism  among 
the  Turks,  while  the  hordes  of  Arabia  wander 
over  their  deserts  in  their  primitive  liberty. 
The  influence  of  ancient  literature  on  modern 
governments  may  supply  another  instance  of  the 
migration  of  opinions ;  the  learning  of  Greece 
and  Rome  having  introduced  a  republican  edu- 
cation into  the  monarchies  of  modem  Europe, 
and  having  thereby  contributed  to  form  that 
spirit  of  moderated  subordination,   which  has 
ibstered  liberty  where  it  existed,  and  has  in 
some  degree  supplied  its  place  where  it  was 
unknown.      And   these    causes  may  operate 
through  the  agency  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
directly  upon  entire   nations.     Thus  VdJney 
•  thinks  it  probable,  that  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
achieved  by  Alexander,  may  have  sprung  from 
the  perusal  of  the  poem  of  Homer  ;  but  regards 

*  Lemons  d!  Histoire,  p.  224,  225.  Vum  an.  8. 
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it  as  certain,  that  the  history  of  Alexander, 
written  by  Quintus  Curtius,  was  the  moving 
principle  of  the  enterprises  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  which  terminated  in  establishing  the 
greatness  of  the  Russian  empire. 

V.  The  class  of  existing  institutions,  like  that 
immediately  preceding,  contains  influences, 
which,  though  originally  derived  from  other 
causes,  become  principles  in  their  subsequent 
operation.  The  laws  of  a  state  must  have  owed 
their  existence  to  some  of  the  causes  which,  by 
their  immediate  action,  determine  tlie  fortunes 
of  nations ;  but  when  they  have  been  established, 
they  may  continue  to  exercise  an  influence, 
which  no  causes  afterwards  existing  were  fitted 
to  introduce,  and  thus  be  converted  into  efl!- 
cient  causes,  though  in  their  origin  they  were 
but  I  he  effects  of  others.  The  combination  of 
various  causes  in  the  production  of  a  mixed  effect, 
has  already  i>een  compared  to  that  composition 
of  forces,  which  in  mechanics  generates  a  single, 
but  corresponding  movemeQt.  The  present 
case  may  be  illustrated  by  that  principle  of 
inertness,  which  preserves  the  impulse  once 
communicated  to  a  body,  and  maintains  its 
original  efficacy,  until  it  shall  have  been  changed 
or  destroyed  by  some  other  power.  Laws  and 
institutions  survive  the  occasion  which  gave  them 
being;  and  then  act  upon  the  society  in  which 
they  are  established,  in  some  cases  for  its  advan- 
tage, in  others  to  its  injury.   To  the  influence  of 
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the  laws  of  Crete  and  Laconia  *  it  has  been  ascrib- 
ed, that  the  latter  was  the  last  Grecian  state» 
which  fell  a  prey  to  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
former  the  last  which  submitted  to  the  Romans. 
The  violent  convulsion  which  overthrew  the 
monarchy  of  France,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  result  of  the  continuance  of  tlie  exclusive 
]irivilege9  of  the  nobility,  in  a  period  of  the  go- 
yepmmeaty  in  which  the  commons  had  become 
qualified  tp  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a  large 
aharo  <^  pqlitical,  importance. 

VI.  Xn  the  last  class  are  included  those  in- 
fluences which  act.  from  without,  and  serve, to 
give  qombination  and  vigour  to  political  society. 
This  subject  has  been  partly  considered  by 
Ferguson,  who  t  has  justly  observed,  that  with- 
out the  rivalship  of  nations,  and  the  practice  of 
war,  civil  society  itself  could  scarcely  have  found 
an  object  or  a  form  ;  and  that  we  should  expect  in 
vain  to  give  to  the  multitude  of  a  people  a  sense 
<rf  union  among  themselves,  if  we  were  not 
assisted  by  the  operation  of  foreign  hostility. 
War,  however  it  may  shock  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, is  the  great  principle  of  social  combina- 
ti^D.  It  is  when  men  are  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  a  common  enemy,  that  they  learn  to  value 
the  dose  connection  of  a  friend ;  the  selfishness 
of  individuals  is  suppressed  in  the  anxiety  to 

*  Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  4.  ch.  6.        t  £isay  on  the  Hist  o. 
Civil  Society,  part  1.  sect.  4. 
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Strengthen  the  united  effort  of  the  community 
for  the  general  protection  ;  and  the  public  spirit 
of  a  nation,  weak  and  inefficient  while  produced 
only  by  the  kindly  sympathies  oC  our  nature,  is 
excited  to  the  most  overbearing  energy,  when 
tlie  necessity  of  resisting  external  enemies  has 
combined  with  them  the  acrimonious  disposi- 
tions of  the  heart.  This  principle  is  in  the 
mora],  that  which  repulsion  is  in  the  material 
world ;  and  though  the  aggregation  of  a  society 
is  begun  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  social 
qualities  of  men,  yet  it  is  to  the  repulsion  of 
so«^e  other  combination  of  men,  that  it  must  be 
indebted  for  the  consistency,  which'  gives  it  the 
unity  of  a  people,  and  brings  into  activity  the 
powers  which  it  contains. 

Philosophers  have  frequently  amused  them-^ 
selves  with  imagining  that  a  number  of  htiman 
beings  placed  near  to  each  other,  would  by  a 
natural  and  regular  progress  advance  from  sa- 
vageness  to  barbarism,  from  barbarism  to  civi« 
lization,  and  from  civilization  to  refinement  rand 
some  imperfect  tendencies  of  this  kind  do  cer- 
tainly exist  in  our  nature,  and  in  favourable 
circumstances  do  actually  in  some  degree  ope- 
rate. But  he  who,  instead  of  building  fanciful 
^  theories  of  human  nature,  shall  employ  himself 
in  reviewing  it,  as  it  is  displayed  in  the  eventfiii 
history  of  the  world,  must  be  convinced  that  an 
exterior  cause  co-operates  powerfully  to  form. 
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and  to  sustain  those  systems  of  pditical  actkm, 
which  exercise  and  improve  the  noblest  qualities 
of  ottr  minds.    In  that  history  we  observe  na« 
tion  for  ever  struggling  with  nation,  and  deriv- 
ing from  the  struggle  the  powers  by  which  it  is 
maintained.    What  is  patriotism  but  the  abhor- 
rence and  rejectioQ  of  some  foreign  enemy,  who 
would  tear  from  us  the  blessings  of  national  inde- 
pendence ?  What  is  it,  which  renders  us  sensible 
of  the  value  of  those  blessings,  but  the  danger 
to  which  we  are  exposed  of  being  for  ever  de- 
prived of  them  i    Nay,  what  is  it  which  gives 
existence  to  the  blessings  of  social  improvement, 
but  the  exercise  of  the  higher  qualities  of  our 
nature  brought  forth  as  they  are  into  activity 
amidst  the  struggles  of  nations  ?    It  is  not  in 
the  peaceful  and  gradual  progress  of  refinement, 
which  speculative  men  have  supposed,  that  the 
powers  of  the  human  genius  are  awakened  from 
the  slumbers  of  barbarism,  and  excited  to  aspire 
to  excellence.     It  is  in  the  period  of  national 
difficulty    that    every     intellectual     effort    is 
most  strcmgly  stimulated,  not  only  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  national  protection,  but  that 
also    which  contributes  only  to  domestic  im- 
provement.    In  such  a  period*  the  general  in- 
tellect of  the  community  appears  to  dilate  itself 
into  a  nobler  magnitude,  and  a  sense  of  general 
dignity  seems  to  swell  every  movement  into  a 
leprresponding  majesty.     The    hero    and   the 
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Statesman  alone  are  called  to  conduct  the  de- 
fence of  the  country :  but  a  sympathetic  ardour 
is  communicated  from  class  to  class ;  and  while 
the  hero  exposes  himself  to  danger,  while  the 
statesman  with  the  new-felt  sway  of  mind  di- 
rects the  public  councils,  the  philosopher  with 
his  eagle-ken  penetrates  into  the  secrets  of 
nature,  the  poet  with  the  glance  of  imagination 
catches  bright  visions  of  an  ideal  world,  and 
even  the  artist,  animated  by  the  general  ex- 
citement, infuses  into  mere  matter  the  sensi- 
bility ami  the  intelligence  of  moral  existence. 

One  nation  was  indeed  excepted  from  the 
general  law,  which  has  subjected  us  to  this  se- 
vere discipline  of  mutual  hostility.  It  was  in 
the  solitudes  of  Arabia,  far  from  an  intercourse 
with  other  communities,  that  the  descendants  of 
Israel  were  trained  by  the  immediate  superin- 
tcndance  of  the  deity,  to  the  habits  of  obedience 
required  for  their  subsequent  destination.  The 
exception  however  gives  a  confirmation  to  the 
general  principle.  If  only  the  special  visita- 
tions of  the  Almighty  could  discipline  a  nation 
in  separation  from  the  agency  of  other  societies, 
it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  tins  agency  is 
the  indispensably  instrument  of  political  dis« 
ciplinc  in  all.qrdiiuiry  cases.  Tliat  nation  had 
indeed  a  peculiar  destiny,  to  which  it  may  be 
thought  that  tliis  singular  training  had  an  appro* 
priate  relation,  wliich  should  witlidraw  it  from 
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oor  consideratioo.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people,  instead  of  re- 
moving the  history  of  their  preparatory  disci* 
pline  from  the  notice  of  the  political  enquirer, 
may  furnish  him  with  a  very  convincing  illus- 
tration of  the  <^ration  of  ordinary  causes,  by 
exhibiting  the  result  of  a  process  from  which 
thesfe  have  been  purposely  excluded.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  to  rouse  the 
torpid  minds  of  men  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  controlling  authority  of  God ;  the  agency 
of  man  was  therefore  purposely  degraded  from 
the  importance,  which  it  assumes  in  ordinary 
cases;  and  the  whole  people  was  required  to 
act,  as  in  immediate  and  necessary  dependence 
upon  an  all-wise  and  all-powerfid  protector. 
But  if  such  was  the  temper  required  of  the 
Jewish  people,  it  must  be  obvious  that  their 
character  could  not  well  be  formed  amidst  such 
an  intercourse  of  nations,  as  constitutes  the 
ordinary  discipline  of  human  society.  A  peo- 
ple, which  should  have  formed  its  character 
amidst  the  general  struggle  of  nations,  must 
have  acquired,  like  other  nations,  a  habit  of  de- 
pending on  the  exertions  of  its  own  powers,  for 
aecuring  its  existence  and  prosperity.  The 
necessity  of  the  struggle  w6uld  give  occasion 
to  effort  I  the  consciousness  of  effort  would  sug- 
gest a  confidence  of  strength  ;  and  the  humble 
conviction  of  a  dependence  on  the  will,  and  the 
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protecting  care  of  heaven,  would  be  forgotten 
amidst  the  exertions  of  national  defence.  The 
nation  which  should  be  formed  to  a  theocracy, 
should  therefore  be  disciplined  in  a  seclusion 
from  all  other  states,  in  which  the  concerns  of 
international  policy  should  cease  to  haye  any 
existence.  When  war  did  not  call  forth  the 
^fforts.  of  prudence  and  of  heroism,  the  nation 
might  best  learn  to  feel,  that  it  depended 
wholly  on  its  God ;  the  delusive  brilliancy  of 
public  exertion  did  not  interpose  itself  between 
the  creator  and  the  creature  ;  and  the  commu- 
nity became  a  hermit-people,  withdrawn  from 
the  society  of  the  world  to  learn  its  dependence 
upon  heaven,  though  destined  to  return  to  that 
society,  that  it  miglxt  practise  and  display  the 
lesson  which  it  had  be£n  taught.  And  to  this 
destination  of  the  Jews  were  accordingly  sacri- 
ficed the  principles  of  worldly  greatness.  They 
attained  not  to  that  eminence,  by  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  raised  to  dis- 
tinction ;  they  were  not  ennobled  by  enterprises 
of  conquest,  by  literary  refinement,  or  by  the 
ingenious  elegancies  of  artl  (i) 
,'  After*  this  review  of  the  causes  of  political 
events,  it  is  natural  to  consider,  how  far  the 
subject,  to  which  they  belong)  is  reducible  to 
the  certainty  of  science.  If  there  were .  in- 
deed a  science  of  politics,  it  "^  would  be  essen- 
tially serviceable  in  the  administration  of  the 
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GCHicems  of  nations ;  and  though  the  manage- 
ment of  governments  should  not  be  capable  of 
so  much  precision,  it  might  still  be  desirable  to 
determine,  in  what  degree  it  approximated  ta 
the  uniformity  of  general  rules«    In  answer  to 
the  question  Gentz  *  has  remarked,  that  politics, 
as  far  as  they  depend  upon  personal  charac-^ 
ters  and  dispositions,  can  be  considdi^d  only  as 
an  art,  since  these  considerations  can  n^ver  be 
made  the  objects  of  general  science ;  but  that 
the  elementary  and  essentia  part  of  politics, 
which   relates    to    the  absolute   and  relative 
strength  of  nations,  and  is  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  their  geographical  situations,  their 
means  of  invasion  and  resistance,  their  natural 
and  omstant  objects  of  industry,  and  their  ge- . 
neral  and  predominant  interests,  is  of  the  class 
of  science,  because  its  principles  are  fixed  and 
immutable.     Practical  politics  must  therefore  be 
regarded  only  as  an  art,  because  much  must 
always  depend  on  personal  considerations ;  but 
yet  as  an  art  approachiiig  near  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science,  because  its  main  and  fundamental 
principles  are  permanent  and  general.     And 
this  art  partakes  more  of  the  certainty  of  sci- 
ence in  one  period  of  the  history  of  a  nation, 
and  in  regard  to  some  part  of  its  interests,  than 

*  On  the  State  of  Europe  before  and  after  the  French  Rero* 
lution,  part  3.  ch.  1. 
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at  another  time,  and  in  respect  to  other  con- 
cerns. In  the  settled  and  orderly  course  of 
administration  general  causes  may  be  expected 
to  prevail,  and  politics  to  assume  more  of  the 
scientific  character;  whereas  the  personal  in- 
fluenq^s  of  powerful  men  most  essentially  a^Qpct 
the  determination  of  political  questions,  when  a 
nation  is  emerging  from  a  recent  revolutiont 
and  tlie  parts  of  the  new  government  have  yet 
acquired  little  combination  and  solidity.  The 
machinery  of  im  ancient  establishment  may  conS- 
tinue  to  work  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to  it,  and  to 
which  all  its  parts  are  adjusted ;  but  it  required 
all  the  moral  qualities  of  a  Washington,  to  give 
any  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  ill-combined 
system  of  the  American  republic.  In  questions 
too  of  political  economy  general  principles  have 
a  more  determinate  application,  than  in  those 
which  relate  to  the  other  interests  of  a  people ; 
because  the  operation  of  private  interest  ia 
mudi  more  steady  and  uniform,  than  that  of 
any  other  cause,  by  which  government  is 
affected.  Indeed  there  is  this  important  distinc- 
tion between  other  public  interests,  and  those 
which  are  involved  in  questions  of  political  eco- 
nomy, that  in  regard  to  the  latter  the  private 
and  personal  advantage  of  individuals  is  com- 
monly coincident  with  that  of  the  community^ 
which  is  in  truth  but  the  collective  resujlt  of  the 
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welfare  of  eftch  of  its  members ;  but  in  regard 
to  the  former  the  advantage  of  the  individual  is 
^often  at  variance  with  that  of  the  nation,  and 
the  unity  <^  th6  public  councils  can  be  sup- 
ported only  by  those  extraneous  principles  of 
public  spirit,  of  the  love  of  distinction,  or  of  the 
foar  of  power,  which  have  been  enumerated 
^Mld  classed  by  Montesquieu.  Perhaps  Vblney 
'^  has  b^  determined  the  rank,  which  should 
m  general  be  assigned  td  political  knowledge. 
He  compares  it  to!  medicine,  and  describes  it  as 
a  syMematfc  art^  the  calculations  of  which  must 
be  regarded  only  as  probabilities. 


^■•p" 


{a)  Volney  has  formally  controverted  the  opi- 
nion of  Montesquieu  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  Travels ;  and  Bishop  da 
Cunha,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Commerce  of  Portu- 
gal, has  particularly  opposed  to  it  the  vigour  of 
the  Brasilian  Indians.  But  many  authorities 
concur  to  prove,  that  a  weakness  of  frame  is  not 
the  characteristic  of  a  more  southern  climate. 
Link,  in  his  account  of  his  journey  through  Por- 
tugal, p.  129  (London  1801)  describes  the 
southern  Europeans,  as  capable  of  enduring 
more  fatigue  than  those  of  the  north.     Ries- 

*  Le^oiis  d'Histoire,  p.  140^  141. 
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beck»  in  his  Travds  through  Germany,  vol.  8.  p. 
260—269  (Dubl.  1787)  contends  earnestly  for 
the  superiority  of  the  people  of  the  south.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  Tacitus,  though  plainly 
disposed  to  magnify  the  barbarous  Germans  in 
comparison  with  his  corrupted  countrymen^  has 
given  a  corresponding  representati(m  of  the  for- 
mer: magna  corpora,  et  tantum  ad  impetum 
valida;  laboris  atque  operum  non  eadem  pa- 
tientia.  Jackson  also,  in  his  account  of  his 
journey  to  India  over-landt  p.  S6,  says  that  the 
Arabians  near  Bussora  have  twice  the  strength 
of  Europeans. 

(b)  Of  the  superior  influence  of  moral  causes 
Olivier  has  given  a  remarkable  example,  in  his 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
vol.  2.  p.  108,  109  (Lond.  1801).  "  After  hav- 
ing crossed  a  little  arm  of  the  sea,'*  in  going 
from  Lesbos  to  Scio,  **  I  thought  myself  trans- 
ported into  another  region,  into  another  cli- 
mate: I  had  seen  the  Greek  bent  under  the 
yoke  of  the  most  frightful  despotism;  he 
was  deceitful,  rude,  timid,  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, and  poor :  here  he  enjo3rs  a  shadow  of 
liberty;  he  is  honest,  civil,  bold,  industrious, 
witty,  intelligent,  and  rich."  This  striking 
contrast  appears  to  have  arisen  firom  the  trade 
of  mastic,  which  is  produced  in  Sdo,  and  is 
destined  for  the  sera^o  of  the  sultan  ;  various 
privil^^  having  been  conceded  to  the  inhabit- 
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aots,  for  encouraging  the  production  of  this 
imnmodtty. 

(c)  The  most  favourable  representation  of  the 
inodem  inhabitants  of  Greece  has  been  given 
by  Sonnini»  in  his  account  of  his  travels  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  re- 
cent essay  on  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  Greeks,  ch.  v.  has  remarked  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  correspondence  in  character ; 
but  admits  that  their  moral  is  not  near  so  re- 
markable as  tlieir  physical  identity.  This  is  what 
might  be  expected,  because  the  moral  causes 
of  degradation  would  almost  exclusively  influ- 
ence the  former.  The  testimony  of  Lord  Byron 
is  somewhat  less  favourable  to  the  modern  in- 
habitants of  Greece : 

In  all,  save  form  alone,  how  changed !  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye. 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned 

anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty ! 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  2.  st.  74. 

The  modem  Greek  is  fallen  indeed,  when 
compared  with  that  high-minded  people,  which 
once  enjoyed  a  region  so  favoured  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  climate :  but,  amidst  all  his  debase- 
ment, he  retains  qualities  which  exhibit  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  the  monuments  of  his  for- 
voL.  I.  r 
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mer  greatness ;  the  vestiges  of  his  native  dig- 
nity present  themselves  like  the  memorials  of 
those  works  of  art,  which  once  decorated  his 
coimtry ;  and  equally  in  the  degraded  man,  and 
in  the  ruined  temple,  we  lament  the  ravages  of 
that  barbarian  conquest,  which  could  work  such 
devastation. 

(d)  The  opinion  that  the  human  species  had 
many  origins,  and  that  its  several  races  are  es- 
sentially discriminated,  has  been  distinctly  main- 
tained by  Charles  White,  whose  Essay  on  the 
Gradation  in  Man,  &c.  was  read  to  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester  in  the 
year  1795;  and  by  Virey,  in  his  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  du  Genre  Humain,  published  in  Paris, 
an.  9.  It  has  been  ably  combated  by  Doctor 
Smith,  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
plexiou  and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species.  Hea- 
der, amidst  all  his  extravagancies,  has  strenu- 
ously contended  for  the  singleness  of  the  origin 
of  men,  assigning  as  his  reason,  that  one  guid- 
ing tradition  was  necessary  to  the  education  of 
the  species.  Outlines  of  a  Pliilosophy,  &c.  p. 
263,  264. 

(e)  — — —  Pater  ipse  colendi 

Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primuaque 
per  artem 
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Movit  agrosi  curh  acuem  fnortaUa  c&rda; 
Nee  torpere  gravi  passus  sua  regna  ve- 
tenio 

Virg.  Georg.  lib.  1.  121. 

(J^  This  idea  is  illustrated  in  a  very  ingenious 
work  lately  published ;  £nquirie3  Historical  and 
Moral  respecting  the  Character  of  Nations  and 
the  Progress  of  Society,  by  Hugh  Murray. 
This  writer  alone  has  distinctly  noticed  the  pro- 
gressive principles  of  human  society,  and  the 
repressive  principles  which  restrain  the  abuses 
of  the  former. 

(^)  Inland's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  2.  p.  214. 
note  (Dubl.  17740  The  historian  appears  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  mentions  as 
authorities  Primate  Usher  and  the  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  note  is  as  follows :  "  It  was  said,  that  Cole, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  sent  into  Ireland  with  a 
commission  to  the  state,  for  proceeding  against 
heretics  with  the  utmost  severity :  that  at  Ches- 
ter he  shewed  this  commission  with  gi^t  exul- 
tation, in  the  presence  of  his  hostess*  The 
good  woman,  who,  it  seems,  was  allied  to  some 
protestants  who  had  retired  to  Dublin,  wie  are 
assured,  was  artful  enough  to  steal  the  commis^ 
sion  from  the  boos,  in  which  H  had  been  depo- 
sited. Cole  proceeded  ob  his  voya^ ;  appeared 
before  the  Irish  coundl ;  e^tjMned  the  queen^i 
intenti(m ;  but)  iciftead  of  hu^  c(>inoui«k>n,  pr^ 

t2 
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sented  ^  pack  of  cards  substituted  in  its  pbce. 
He  retired  in  confusion:  and  the  death  of 
Mary  prevented  the  renewal  of  his  commis- 
sion." 

(A)  Such  instances  may  be  taken  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  history  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  agreeably  to  the  epigram,  which  has,  been 
attributed  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hun- 
gary: 

Bella  gerant  alii,  tu  felix  Austria  nube ; 
Nam  qua^  Mars  aliis,  dat  tibi  regna  Venus. 

For  the  six  fortunate  marriages  of  Austria, 
see  Butler's  Revolutions  of  the  Germanic  Em- 
pire, p.  122.  Indeed  the  very  commencement 
of  that  empire  was  the  result  of  the  marriage 
of  Otho  with  Adelaide. 

The  whole  series  of  the  history  of  our  own 
government  also,  together  with  that  of  its  great 
rival,,  has  been  essentially  affected  by  those  ma- 
trimonial, alliances,  which  invested  Henry  II.  of 
England  with  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and 
procured,  for  his  issue  Guienne  and  Poictou : 
and  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  VII. 
of.  England  prepared  the  way  for  that  union, 
which  .first  secured  the  greatness  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  France  too,  the  marriage  of  Philip 
the  Fair  .with  the  heiress  of  Champagne,  and 
that  of  Lewis  XII.  with  the  heiress  of  Brittany, 
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procured  for  the  crowii  the  direct  dominion  of 
these  two  provinces. 

(i)  War  is  the  gener^  principle  of  political 
compression.  Another  however  acted  in  the 
first  formation  of  civil  society ;  this  was  the 
hostility  of  the  brute  creation.  Hie  founder  of 
the  first  empire  is  accordingly  described  in  the 
sacred  scripture,  as  being  also  a  great  hunter ; 
And  the  earlier  heroes  of  Greece  were  in  the 
like  manner  distinguished  by  the  achievements 
which  they  performed,  for  the  protection  of 
their  countrymen  against  these  formidable  ra- 
vagers :  how  alarming  were  their  depredations 
may  be  judged  from  the  information  which  was 
given  to  the  Israelites,  that  God  would  not  at 
once  drive  out  the  actual  possessors  of  the  pror 
mised  land,  lest  the  land  should  become  deso- 
late, and  thus  tlie  beasts  of  the  field  should  mul- 
tiply against  tJiem.  Exod.  ch.  xxiii.  v.  29.  And 
this  seems  to  be  the  good  effect  produced  by 
the  creation  of  these  destructive  animals,  which 

w 

are  gradually  exterminated  as  society  is  extend- 
ed and  improved.  Possibly  the  absence  of  the 
more  formidable  animals  from  the  American 
continent  may  have  permitted  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  to  continue  in  the  state  of  hunters, 
instead  of  advancing  to  that  of  pastoral  life  by 
a  closer  association.  These  hunters  have  them- . 
selves  supplied  the  place  of  wild  beasts  in  com- 
pfeHM^ /the  settlements  of  the  Europeans,  who. 
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possessing  the  advantages  of  improved  society, 
required  a  more  powerful  principle  of  compres- 
sion, than  the  violence  of  brute  animals.  It  is 
well  known  that  those  who  establish  themselves 
in  the  American  forests,  are  continually  impelled 
to  abandon  their  settlements,  and  to  plunge 
farther  into  the  wilderness.  The  dread  of  In- 
dian  hostility  has  restrained  this  impulse,  and 
preserved  European  civilization  from  being  lost 
in  savage  solitude. 


In  considering  this  subject  the  mind  is  natu« 
rally  carried  back  to  that  earlier  period,  in 
which  mankind  had  not  yet  been  distributed 
into  distinct  societies.     Perhaps  we  may  thus 
be  led  to  account  for  the  singleness  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  which  has  been  distinctly  re- 
corded in  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  is  attested 
by  numerous  vestiges  in  the  surface  of  the 
globe.    It  was  solemnly  declared  that  the  great 
xnsitation  of  the  general  deluge  should '  never 
be  repeated.     It  cannot  be  said,  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  words,  that  the  Almighty 
repented  of  the  severity  with  which  he  had  p\u 
nished  his  creatures ;  and  therefore  like  an  er- 
ring  mortal,  resolved  that  he  would  do  so  no 
more :  neither  can  it  be  said,  that  a  sufficient 
example  of  divine  vengeance  ha(}  bedn  alread|^ 
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displayedt  the  wickedness  of  our  nature  having 
beisn  eiSectually,  or  at  least  sufficiently  chastis- 
ed; for  it  is  expressly  stated,  at  the  very  time 
y/hen  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  not  be 
aopther  deluge,  that  the  imagination  qf  man^s 
heart  is  evil  from  his  t/outh :  nor  yet  can  it  be 
maintained,  without  impiety,  that  the  Deity 
had  become  sensible  that  the  great  moral  expe- 
riment had  failed  to  fulfil  the  expectation,  with 
which  it  had  been  tried ;  and  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  refrain  from  a  repetition  of  a  mc^ure 
at  once  severe  and  ineffectual.  If  then  this  de- 
claration can  be  at  all  explained,  it  must  be  by 
a  reference  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  hu- 
man society,  which  might  not  require  to  be  cor- 
rected by  a  similar  visitation. 

The  most  obvious  discrimination  between  the 
circumstances  of  human  society  in  the  periods 
preceding  and  following  the  deluge,  consists  in 
the  change  of  the  duration  of  human  life  It 
has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians  was  a  provision  for  the 
more  rapid  encrease  of  population ;  but  several 
cogent  arguments  can  be  urged  against  this  opi- 
nion. In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
reasonable,  that  such  an  extraordinary  provision, 
should  be  made  for  the  rapid  encrease  of  a  popu- 
lation, which  was  so  soon  te  be  reduced  toa  single 
family :  in  the  next  place,  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  it  would  have  been  ccmaistent 
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with  the  good  order  of  the  infant  society  of 
mankind,  that  its  number  should  be  thus  aug- 
mented with  extraordinary  rapidity:  and,  in  the 
last  place,  though  the  families  of  the  antedilu- 
vians are  not  fully  detailed,  yet  the  progeny  of 
Noah  is  distinctly  and  fully  stated,  and  appears 
to  Jiavc  been  not  more  numerous  than  may  now 
be  found  in  favourable  circumstances. 

This  account  therefore  of  the  influence  of 
antediluvian  longevity  may  be  set  aside.  Its 
operation  seems  rather  to  have  consisted,  in  fiir- 
nishing  and  maintaining  a  principle  of  patri- 
archal authority  in  this  first  period  of  human 
society.  By  the  great  duration  of  human  life 
the  natural  authority  of  the  parent  wbs  long 
preserved  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  habit  of 
submission  was  continued  on  the  other;  and  as 
the  first  and  the  second  parents  of  mankind 
were  almost  brought  together,  the  tradition  of 
primitive  usages  was  short  and  direct. 

But  it  should  also  be  considered  that,  while 
the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians  supported 
among  tliem  a  system  of  patriarchal  authority, 
it  un^ttcd  them  for  the  formation  of  a  political 
society.  Political  society  is  supported  by  the 
play  of  passion :  the  efiPort  of  aspiring  ambition 
is  that  which  gives  it  all  its  activity,  and  ren- 
ders it  the  great  school  of  hunian  exertion  and 
Improvement.    But  where  could  have  been  the 
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ambition  cf  an  ^Q^riiig  mind,  when  the  opporr 
tunity  of  advancement  might  be  postponed  to 
die  conclusion  of  almost  a  thousand  years  ?  The 
shortness  of  human  life  gives  the  impulse  to  the 
efforts  of  society.  When  life  is  so  transient, 
every  man  se^  in  the  mortality  which  surrounds 
him,  the  multiplied  opportunity  of  his  own  ad- 
vancement $  for  death  is  pQrpetually  removing 
out  of  his  way  the  obstructions  which  impeded 
his  progress  to  distinction.  The  Persian  monarch, 
when  he  wept  at  the  idea  of  the  very  limited 
existence  of  his  numerous  host,  was  ignorant 
that  it  was  this  very  brevity  of  existence,  which 
gave  to  that  multitude  all  that  was  splendid  and 
admirable.  The  life  of  an  individual  is  a  pass- 
ing vapour,  but  it  spreads  around  it  the  vivify- . 
ing  principle  of  fertility.  The  individual  pe- 
rishes^ but  society  is  maintained;  as  the  rain- 
drop hastens  to  the  earth,  while  the  arch  of 
heaven  continues  to  reflect  its  brilliancy. 

We  have  accordingly  reason  for  believing  that 
political  society  did  not  exist  among  the  ante- 
diluvians. In  the  same  continued  narration 
Nimrod,  in  the  third  generation  from  Noah,  is 
mentioned  as  beghming  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
eartfij  and  the  beginning  qf  his  kingdom  is  par- 
ticularly noticed.  That  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  a, 
sovereign,  receives  confirmation  from  some  par- 
^cqlars  mentioned  by  the  historian,  in  his  acr 
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count  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  All  mankind  are 
described  as  qf  tJie  same  language^  ^[idjoumejf* 
ing  together  Jrom  the  east;  and  in  this  progress 
thev  are  represented  as  so  destitute  of  social 
combination »  that  the  only  expedient  which  oc- 
curred to  them,  for  preventing  their  dispersion, 
was  that  of  building  a  city  and  a  \exy  lofty, 
tower.  Here  then  seems  to  be  a  direct  assur* 
ance»  that  at  this  time  no  political  organization 
existed  among  men :  and  it  cannot  easily  be 
conceived  that,  i  f  it  had  existed  before  the  de- 
luge, no  ambitious  spirits  should  have  been  at 
this  time  found  among  them,  who  would  by  por 
litical  union  preclude  all  danger  of  separation. 
The  habit  of  social  connection,  when  it  has. 
once  existed,  is  not  easily  forgotten ;  the  trar. 
Jition  would  speedily  have  been  propagated 
among  a  crowd  apprehensive  of  a  forlorn  dis« 
persion ;  and,  instead  of  the  auk  ward  expedi- 
ent  of  a  city  and  a  tower,  either  one  great  so- 
ciety would  have  sufficiently  secured  their  uni- 
on, or  a  number  of  distinct  communities  would 
have  constituted  a  compound  system  of  poli- 
tical action. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that,  though  it 
8eem»  probable  diat  no  form  of  political  go- 
vernment was  established  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  yet  a  certain  separation  of  mankind  intOt 
two  distinct  bodies  is  noticed  by  the  historiaiu 
The  descendants  of  Cain  q)pear  to  have  beea 
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detached  from  Hie  remaining  mass  of  popular 
ttoti,  and  to  have  fofioed  a  separate  portion  of 
antediluvian  society.  The  occasion  of  the  se- 
paration was  the  offence  of  Cain.  But  in  the 
moral  administration  of  the  Almighty  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  discover,  that  an  arrange- 
ment, which  in  regard  to  its  occasion  was  a 
measure  of  retributive  justice,  was  yet  combin- 
ed by  the  divine  wisdom  with  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  species,  and  thus  rendered 
inatrumenta)  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  plan  of 
mercy*  Without  any  retrospect  therefore  to 
the  mere  occasion  of  this  separation,  it  should 
be  considered,  how  such  a  division  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
species,  and  witti  the  extraordinary  event  which 
is  the  subject  of  these  observations. 

It  obviously  appears,  that  the  descendants  of 
Cain  were  active  in  various  kinds  of  improve- 
mefit  The  son  <^  Cain  is  described  as  having 
even  made  the  san>e  sort  of  attempt  to  maintain 
sociajk  udioa  by  building  a  city,  which  was  after- 
wards projected  by  the  descendants  of  Noah ; 
and  anK>ng  his  remoter  posterity  we  find  one 
the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  and  ano- 
tbet  the  first  wlio  practised  the  curious  and  use- 
6lK  arts  of  worlbng  in  bra^s  and  iron.  Of  the 
other  division  of  mankind  we  are  taught  to  be^ 
Iseve,  that  they  were  more  attentive  to  religious 
duties,  so  that  they  seem  even  to  be  designated 
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by  the  appellation  oithe  sons  ^  God  ;  but  their 
history  is  entirely  silent  in  regard  to  any  im* 
provement  of  social  life ;  no  art  is  ascribed  to 
any  of  them,  no  progress  in  social  connection. 

From  these  particulars  it  seems  to  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  that  the  separation  of  the  descend- 
ants  of  Cain  fi'om  the  remainder  of  their  spe- 
cies, by  withdi-awing  them  from  that  more 
strict  control,  •  which  regulated  the  conduct  of 
the  rest,  threvr  them  more  upon  the  resources 
of  their  own  inventive  powers,  and  thereby  ac- 
celerated the  discovery  of  the  useful  and  pleas- 
ing arts.  The  other  portion  of  mankind  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  some  degree 
corresponding  to  that,  in  which  the  Jews  were 
afterwards  placed ;  superintended  by  a  system 
of  moral  regulation,  and  probably  favoiu^ed  with 
occasional  communications  of  the  divine  will. 
In  such  a  situation  they  might  well  preserve  the 
traditions  of  religion,  and  the  habits  of  piety  j 
but  it  is  not  among  men  so  tutored  and  so  regu- 
lated, that  original  invention  is  qsually  disco* 
verei:  the  Jews  were  notoriously  inferior  to 
the  refined  nations  of  paganism  in  all  the  atts 
by  which  life  is  improved  and  embeUished; 
and  the  more  virtuous  portion  of  the  antedilu- 
vians seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  tbis 
fixed  law  of  our  nature,  which  represses  the 
activity  of  invention  under  the  strictness  of  4f 
system  of  moral  superintehdatifee. '  »- •>  '■ 


But  however  ibe  outcast  situation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cain  might  have  been  favourable 
to  the  early  developement  of  their  inventive  fa- 
culties, it  must  have  been  in  the  same  propor- 
tion unfavourable  to  the  due  regulation  of  their 
morals*  Driven  away  from  the  main  source  of 
the  patriarchal  authority^  and  {M*obably  exclud- 
ed thereby  from  the  advantage  of  receiving  fre- 
quent manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  vouch- 
safed in  support  of  the  admonitions  of  the 
aged,  they  were  destitute  of  much  of  the  aids, 
which  assisted  the  virtue  of  the  other  portion 
of  the  species,  and  naturally  advanced  in  moral 
degeneracy,  with  the  same  celerity  with  which 
they  made  a  progress  in  the  arts  of  social  im- 
provement. And  such  a  supposition  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  brief  narration  of  the  his- 
torian. A  character  of  violence  seems  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  separated  portion  of  mankind, 
such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  that  disengage- 
ment  from  moral  superintendance,  which  be- 
longed to  their  circumstances. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  moral  drama  was  in- 
troduced by  the  union  of  the  two  portions  of 
human  society,  if  we  understand  the  more 
virtuous  part  by  the  designation  of  the  sons  of 
Xjiodj  and  suppose  that  where  the  daughters  of 
men  are  mentioned,  the  historian  refers  to  the 
separated  portion.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  t^at 
the  females  of  the  latter  portion  may  have  been 
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rendered  more  attractive,  as  they  are  described 
to  have  been,  by  that  improvement  of  the  arts 
of  social  ]ife»  by  which  the  descendants  of  Cain 
were  distinguished.    An  union  however  was 
effected  between  the  two  portions  of  antedilu- 
vian society,  Uie  con^quence  of  which  was  the 
communication  of  the  spirit  of  lawless  violence 
through  the  entire  mass.    The  historian  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  communication  of  useful  in^ 
ventions,  because  his  object  was,  as  it  appears, 
to  state  the  causey  which  created  the  necessity 
of  the  divine  vengeance ;  but  as  those  inven- 
tions had  been  before  distinctly  ascribed  to  the 
descendants  of  Cain,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  were  communicated,  together  with  those 
evil  habits  which  so  soon  diffused  throughout 
tlie  whole  of  mankind  a  fatal  corruption.     The 
species  was  then  improved  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  yet  become  almost  universally  unworthy  to 
continue  in  existence  :  every  tiling  had  been 
done  for  the  general  advancement  of  society, 
which  the  infancy  of  mankind  admitted ;  and  at 
the  same  time  such  a  dcgreeof  depravity  had  bc-^ 
come  generally  prevalent,  tliat  the  social  system 
was  disqualified  for  a  farther  advancement*    It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  some  extraordinary 
measure  should  be  employed,  for  arresting  the 
corruption,  and  preserving  die  improvement; 
some  expedient  by  which  future  ages  might  re* 
ceive  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  already  at- 
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tiuned,  and  jet  bs  separated  from  the  6vils»  with 
which  the  acquisition  had  been  acoompanied. 
This  extraordinary  measure  was  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  species  except  a  single  family; 
and  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention* 
that  the  means  prescribed  for  tlie  preservation 
of  that  single  iamily  imposed  a  necessity  of  ex- 
•eroising  the  mechanic  arts»  in  its  great  perfec- 
tion as  they  were  then  known. 

In  this  view  the  short  narrative  of  antedilu- 
vian history  exhibits  a  system  of  moral  action 
curiously  combined.  If  the  species  had  not 
been  separated  into  two  portions,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  arts  of  life  would  not  have  been 
so  soon  invented :  if  those  two  portions  had  not 
been  again  united,  the  arts  discovered  by  the 
outcast  party  could  not  easily  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  more  virtuous,  to  be  by  tliem 
transmitted  to  succeeding  ages :  and  if  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Almighty  liad  not  been,  exercised 
in  destroying  the  whole  species  except  a  single 
family,  the  lawless  violence,  which  had  prevail- 
ed together  with  the  spirit  of  active  invention, 
and  had  naturally  arisen  in  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  that  species  of  improvement,  must 
have  blasted  every  hope  of  human  happiness, 
by  destroying  every  ])rinciple  of  social  order. 

When  the  drama  of  the  antediluvian  world 
had  reached  its  conclusion,  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  a  two-fold  maiinejr»  for  the  in- 
troduction of  an  altered  system  of  society.  The 
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second  father  of  mankind  did  not  enter  ilito  the 
ark  accompanied  only  by  his  wife ;  but  brought 
with  him  three  sons,  each  of  whom  had  at^ 
tained  to  maturity,  and  was  already  married. 
Though  therefore  Noah  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing  lived  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  the 
flood,  yet  his  three  sons,  who  had  attained  to 
maturity  before  that  event,  formed  three  dis- 
tinct  stocks  of  population  for  the  commencing 
period  of  the  world,  among  which  a  considera* 
ble  degree  of  equality  would  naturally  prevail. 
But  the  important  provision  was  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  life  of  man.  In  the  third  genera-* 
tion  from  Noah,  in  which  the  commencement 
of  a  kingdom  is  first  mentioned,  the  duration  of 
human  life  was  reduced  to  less  than  the  half  of 
the  age,  to  which  that  patriarch  had  attained. 
It  was  indeed  still  much  greater  than  the  pre- 
sent duration,  exceeding  it  even  in  a  sir-fold 
proportion ;  but  when  the  recollection  of  a  du- 
ration more  than  double  was  still  recent,  even 
such  a  diminution  must  have  made  a  very  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  human  mind,  and 
disposed  it  to  speculations  connected  with  a 
feeling  of  the  brevity  of  life.  Such  an  impres- 
sion must  have  been  rendered  yet  more  sensi- 
ble, as  the  reduction  of  its  duration  was  rapidly 
progressive.  In  two  generations  more  we  find 
it  again  reduced  to  about  one-half;  so  that  in 
the  fifth  generation  from  Noah,  at  which  time. 
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• 
as  we  are  infomied,  the  earth  was  divided,  it 

-y^  but  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  duration 

of  the  life  of  that  patriarch. 

In  this  manner  was  that  obstacle  rapidly  re- 
moved, which  had  probably  prevented  a  prema- 
ture eflbrt  for  the  establishment  of  political  go^ 
vemmentf  and  had  at  the  same  time  supported 
a  ijTStem. of  patriarchal  superintendence,  which, 
however  imperfect,  must  yet  have  been  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  infant  faculties  of  the  ear- 
lier men.  That  period  of  infancy  was  at  this 
time  concluded;  men  were  gradually  to  be 
brought  into  a  situation,  in  which  their  facul- 
ties o£  self-direction  .might  be  fully  exercised  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  it  seems,  was  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  subjected  to  a  rapid  dimi- 
nution, that  the  chances  of  mortality  might  pre- 
sent to  each  aspiring  candidate  for  distinction  a 
near  prospect  of  success,  and  excite  him  to  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  powers  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  prize. 

When  the  whole  frame  of  society  had  been 
thus  changed,  so  dreadfid  a  visitation  as  the  ge- 
neral deluge,  spears  to  have  been  no  longer  a 
neceaaaiy  expedient  of  the  divine  government. 
Whev  men  had  become  capable  of  entering  into 
poUtioal  combinations, .  another  mode  of  chastis- 
ing their  xxMrruptions  could  be  employed,  less 
general  in  the  infliction  of  vengeance,  and 
more  directly  instrumental  to  the  reformation 

VOL.  h  K 
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of  mankind.    The  ^ecies  having  been  parcels 
^ed  into  distinct  societies,  one  coiild  be  em- 
ployed in    chastising  and  reforming  another, 
and  thus  the  contentions  of  men  might  take 
the  place  of  the  direct  puniahmeiits  of  God. 
War  has  accordingly  since  the  ddug^  been 
the  great  visitation  of  the  divine  governfiie&t. 
When  the  social  habits  of  any  community  have 
become  remarkably  corrupted,  there  has  always 
been  some  power  urged  by  the  restlessness  of 
ambition,  which  was  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  its  degeneracy.    For  these 
eventful  times  has  been  reserved  another,  and 
a  yet  more  signal  mode,  of  the  instramentelity 
of  human  violences  to  the  divine  admtnistni- 
tion  of  the  world*    A  great  nation,  in  whidi 
the  higher  classes  had  become  generally  indif- 
ferent to  the  duties  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  the  lower  had  as  generally  become  unfitted 
for  the  subordination  of  society ;  profligate  in 
the  upper  orders,  and  •  disordeiiy  and  contemp* 
tuous  in.  the  inferior ;  has  been  at  once  severely 
punished  by  the  miserable  consequences  of  ita 
crimes^  and  rendered  the  executioner  of  tibe 
divine  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  states. 
Too  great  for  sidijugation,  it  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  punishment  of  national  de» 
generacy ; .  but,  though  too  great  for  subjugs- 
tion,  it  was  not  too  powerful  foe  the  most  cb^ 
plorable  tufiering*    Bitterly,  hu  it  ezperienoed 
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tbe  chastisement  of  its  manifidd  oflences ;  and 
the  temporary  triumphs,  by  which  it  chastised 
the  corruptions  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
were  but  the  means  of  multiplying  uipon  itself 
Ihe  calamities  of  its  own  punishment. 

But  we  should  form  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
operation  of  4his  other  system  of  the  divine 
government,  if  we   should  suppose,  that  war 
serves  only  to  da  occasionally  and  in  detail, 
what  was  done  at  once  and  comprehensively  by 
die  waters  of  the  deluge.     The  hostility  of  na- 
tions is  a  power,  which  is  at  all  times  producing 
its  efl^ct,  not  merely  when  it  actually  breaks 
A>rth  into  viidence,  but  also  when  it  only  in- 
fluences the  apprehensions  of  men  by  the  expec- 
tation of  attack.      The  surest  bond  of  social 
union  is  l^e  fear  of  external  hostility.     It  is  this 
apprehension,  which  animates  the  zeal  of  the 
patriot,  and  makes  him  lose  the  consideration 
of  his  personal  interest  in  an  enlarged  contem- 
plation of  the  security,  and  the  glory  of  his 
country.     It  is  not  so  much  the  hope  of  good, 
as  the  fear  of  evil,  which  excites  the  social  af- 
fections.    The   conqueror  may  sigh  for  new 
worlds  to  satisfy  his  lust  of  dominion ;  but  that 
which  binds  man  to  man,  and  brings  into  action 
all  the  generous  dispositions  of  tbe  heart,  is  the 
dread  of  being  overwhelmed  in  tbe  ruin  of  sub- 
jugation by  some  formidable  rivalry  of  power. 

In  the  antediluvian  world  thefe  wa»  indeed 
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no  want  of  human  violence.    On  the  contrary, 
we  are  informed,  that  there  were  then  mighty 
7nen^  men  qf  renown  ;  and  that  the  earth  wuJiUed 
uiOi  violence.    But  no  reason  appears  for  con- 
eluding,   that  the  violence   of  tliat  primitive 
period  was  of  the  regular  and  organized  descrip- 
tion, which,  by  acting  upon  the  safety  of  whole 
societies  of  men,  draws  forth  the  self-devotement 
of  disinterested  patriotism.     If  society  had  been 
so  far  advanced  in  its  formation,  the  evil  would 
have  given  occasion  to  its  own  remedy;  the  fury 
of  the  assailants  would  have  generated  the  pa- 
triotic virtues  of  those  whom  they  attacked ; 
the  tempest  of  the  moral,  like  that  of  the  na- 
tural world,  would  have  served  to  purify  the 
atmosphere,    in   which  it  had  been  collected. 
But    the    violence  of  the  antediluvian    world 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  decay  of  a  system, 
which  contained  in  itself  no  principle  of  restora- 
tion.   It  was  the  ferocity  of  lawless  individuals, 
over  whom  the  patriarchal  authority  had  ceased 
to  have  any  influence.    Nothing  then  seems  to 
have  remained  for  the  divine  government,  but 
to  suppress  at  once  a  system,  which  appears  to 
have  been  exhausted,  and  to  preserve  for  ano- 
ther, and  a  different  plan   of  administration, 
whatever  of  religious  principle  and  of  social  im- 
provement had  been  cherished  in  this  prepara- 
tory period. 
It  might  indeed  be  supposed,  that  even  the 
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disorderly  ^^olence  of  individuals  would  proba- 
bly, in  the  course  of  time,  have  given  occasion 
to  the  formation  of  that  social  organization,  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  restrained.  A  result 
of  ^uch  a  nature  was  actually  produced  in  the 
primitive  period  of  the  little  communities  of 
Greece,  the  heroes  of  which  were,  men  who 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  generous  ex- 
ertions for  the  public  safety :  and  in  the  bar- 
barous ages  of  modem  Europe,  the  prevalence 
<^  a  similar  spirit  of  disorder  gave  being  to  the 
contrary  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  not. only  re- 
medied  the  evil,  but  became  a  principle  of  re- 
finement to  succeeding  ages.  But  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  antediluvian  world  was 
destitute  of  the  means,  by  which  such  a  moral 
revolution  could  be  effected.  With  lives  pro- 
tracted to  an  amazing  duration,  they  knew  no 
form  of  society  but  that  simple  combination,- 
which  arose  from  a  reverence  for  patriarchal 
authority ;  they  could  not  therefore  bring  to 
such  a  struggle  any  existing  habits,  by  which 
they  might  easily  be  formed  into  political  asso- 
ciations for  tlie  general  defence ;  and  amidst  the 
decay  of  a  system  of  society  which  had  lost  its 
influence,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
order and  tlie  violence  of  ungovemed  indivi- 
duals,  new  notions  of  co-operation  must  have 
been  acquired,  and  new  habits  of  acting  must 
have  been  assumed. .  If  it  be  conceived,  that 
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this  was  however  possible,  yet  we  should  consi- 
der what  time  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
cess»  and  what  might  in  the  interval  have  been 
the  fortune  of  those  religious  principles  of  ac- 
tion»  which  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time 
preserved  but  in  a  single  family.  But  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Almighty  prevented  the  moral 
ruin  which  must  have  been  experienced  in  such 
a  protracted  struggle.  The  guilty  were  cut  off 
at  once  by  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  the  innocent  permitted  to  sur- 
vive ;  and  the  altered  circumstances  of  mankind 
were  then  suffered  to  suggest  to  them  new 
forms  of  society,  adapted  to  their  advancement 
in  social  improvement. 

To  mere  theorists  it  may  perhaps  seem  incon- 
ceivable, that  political  government  should  not 
have  been  practicable  among  men  in  everyperiod 
of  their  existence  :  but  those  who  investigate  the 
actual  workings  of  human  society,  will  probably 
discover  reason  for  concluding,  that  the  first 
period  of  mankind  was  not  more  adapted  to  its 
complex  operation,  than  the  first  period  of  life. 
Men  were  in  tiiat  period  but  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  capable  indeed  of  recei\ang  with  in- 
teliigence  the  information  communicated  to 
them  for  their  direction,  but  destitute  of  the 
aids  of  varied  experience,  and  therefore  requir- 
ing that  the  maxims,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
guided,  should   be   pcrpojtually  inculcated  by 
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the  authority  of  age.  To  such  a  state  of  our 
nature  its  early  circumstances  were  admirably 
adapted.  The  childhood  of  our  species,  instead 
of  being  presiaturely  called  to  engage  in  the 
competitions  and  the  contentions  of  political 
agency,  was  suffered  to  prepare  itself  for  action 
under  the  protecting  guidance  of  traditional 
wisdom ;  and  men  were  led  on  from  inexperience 
and  incapacity  to  the  consciousness  and  the 
exerdse  of  powers^  which  were  indeed  a  part  of 
thdr  original  constitution,  but  could  be  de- 
ireioped  only,  in  the  progress  of  ages.  It  is  a 
curious  cir<iamstance,  that  what  Plato  has 
taught  cf  the  origin  of  government,  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  an  indi^nct  tradition  of  the 
jeaily  ages,  coitsspouds  in  some  d^ree  to  such 
a  prepress.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding lecture,  that  this  philosopher  maintained, 
that  the  deity  had  twice  interposed  to  rectify 
the  moral  administration  of  the  world  ;  and  that  ' 
on  the  latter  occasion  he  had  suggested  to  his 
xnreatures  the  expedient  of  political  government : 
the  former  interposition  may  seem  ^to  corres- 
pond to  the  visitation  of  the  deluge,  the  latter 
to  the  subsequent  introduction  of  political 
associations. 

The  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject 
might  perhaps  excuse  the  insertion  of  this  long 
dissertation,  even  though  it  were  but  slightly 
xoionected  with  the  subject  of  these  lectures : 
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but  it  adds  another,  and  a  yet  more  evident 
illustration,  to  that  which  has  been  already,  fur*- 
nished  by  the  history  of  the  Jews,  since  it  ex« 
hibits  the  very  extraordinary  measure  of  a  gene^ 
ral  deluge,  as  employed  to  remedy  the  evils 
occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  influrace  of 
external  compression*  In  both  cases  the  exter- 
nal agency  was  removed ;  in  the  one  by  the 
special  direction  of  the  divine  providence,  and 
in  the  other  by  the  natural  circumstances  of 
primeval  society*  The  difierence  of  the  two 
consists  in  this,  that  the  Jews,  who  were  forcibly 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  other  commu- 
nities, were  by  an  immediate  superintendence 
disciplined  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter accommodated  to  a  peculiar  destination, 
and  that  the  Antediluvians,  who  were  destined, 
not  to  any  separate  purpose,  but  t6  begin  the 
general  system  of  human  society,  and  were 
naturally  destitute  of  the  influence  of  external 
compression,  became  subject  to  all  the  disorder 
which  that  compression  is  fitted  to  prevent,  and 
were  therefore  visited  by  a  calamity,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  entire  race  of  man.  This 
latter  case  is  properly  analogous  to  the  process 
named  by  Bacon  compulsio  esperhnenti^  in  which 
an  investigation  is  prosecuted  until  the  effect 
ceases  to  be  produced,  and  thus  information  is 
acquired  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  by 
qbserving  what  is  the  result  when  it  no  loniger 
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<^rate8.  In  the  like  manner,  when  we  trace 
back  the  histbry  of  oiv  species  to  its  original, 
we  arrive  at  a  period,  in  which  the  external  in- 
fluence of  society  was  not  yet  experienced,  and 
are  enabled  to  obser^'e  the  effects  which  resulted 
in  its  absence. 


♦ 
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LECTURE    III. 

•  ■ 

Of  the  geographical  distribution  qf  ihe  earthy  in 

its  relation  to  history. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  the 
complex  system  of  modem  history,  it  will  be 
also  necessary  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
geographical  distributimi  of  that  world,  which 
is  the  Uieatre  oi  hmnan  events,  and  on  the  cor- 
respondence which  may  be  discovered  between 
its  arrangements,  and  those  of  the  successive 
changes  of  human  society.  If  local  circum- 
stances have,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  second 
lecture,  a  manifold  influence  on  the  character 
and  habitti  of  nations,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
look  for  a  combination  in  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
accommodated  to  that  progress  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  history  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
same  being  who  rtdeth  in  the  kingdoms  qf 
men^  disposed  the  mountains  and  deserts  and 
seas,  which  so  much  diversify  the  earth:  and 
since  these  varieties  of  local  circumstances  af- 
fect in  an  important  degree  the  agency  of  the 
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more  general  causes  of  political  changes,  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  so  contrived,  as  to 
be  most  suitable  to  tliat  which  may  appear  to 
•be  the  plan  of  the  divine  government.  Geo- 
graphy would  in  this  view  assume  a  higher  cha- 
racter, than  that  of  being,  with  chroDolpgy, 
auxiliary  to  the  study  of  history.  The  nwip  of 
the  world  would  become  a  chart  of  history  it- 
self, exemplifyii^g,  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  its  parts,  a  connected  system  of  the  divine 
dispensations,  and  exhibiting  an  evident  iUus-^ 
tration  of  the  divine  superintendence. 

The  first  observation  which  presents  itself 
when  we  inspect  a  map  of  the  earth,  is  that  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  dry  land  is  included  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  instead  of  being  equally 
distributed,  as  might  naturally  have  been.  ex« 
pected,  between  the  nortliern  and  southern  re^ 
gions.  We  perceive  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
equator  only  the  greater  part  of  South  Ame-  ' 
rica,  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Africa, 
New  Holland,  and  some  islands :  in  the  north- 
ern division  of  the  earth  have  been  placed  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Northern  Africa,  North  America, 
and  the  West  Indies ;  all  those  parts  of  the 
earth  which  have  ever  acquired  importance,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  has  been  assigned  as 
the  habitation  of  our  species.  On  the  one  side 
<d  the  equator  therefore  is  placed  almost  the 
entire  scene  of  human  activity ;  while  the  other 
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is    almost  wholly    abandoned   to    a  waste  of 
waters. 

But  if  we  attribute  any  influence  to  climate^ 
this  observation  will  be  found  consistent  with 
that  principle  of  unity,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
illustrate.  If  climate  be  one  of  the  causes  af- 
fecting and  modifying  human  society,  an  unity 
of  plan  would  be  irreconcilable  to  the  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  and  corr^pondent  sets  of 
climates,  each  possessing  a  similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water.  Two  systems  of  countries 
would  thus  be  formed  instead  of  one ;  the  tem- 
perate region  of  a  southern  system  would  op- 
pose its  improvement  to  that  of  the  temperate 
region  of  the  north ;  and  the  unavoidable  col- 
lision of  two  interfering  combinations,  while  it 
obstructed  the  progress  of  each,  would  con- 
found every  conception  of  a  common  superin- 
tendence, controlling  and  combining  their  ope- 
rations. Such  a  collision  is  however  eflectually 
precluded  by  the  actual  distribution  of  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  disposition  of  the 
land  and  water  provision  has  been  made  for  but 
a  single  system.  Tlie  habitations  of  men  are 
comprised  under  a  single  set  of  climates,  those 
belonging  to  the  other  hemisphere  being  too  in* 
considerable  to  be  more  than  appendages  of  the 
rest ;  and,  while  only  so  much  of  the  water  is 
admitted  into  the  northern  region,  as  might  be 
necessary  for  the  due  separation  of  its  countries. 
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the  southern  has  been  rendered  almost  exclu« 
Sively  the  repository  of  this  element.  Indeed, 
(a)  by  the  operation  of  causes  not  yet  sufficiently 
explained,  any  correspondence  which  might 
still  exist  between  the  regions  of  the  south  and 
those  of  the  north,  is  still  farther  reduced  by 
the  difference  of  the  tempevatures  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  observable  in  similar  parallels  of 
latitude.  Not  only  therefore  the  arrangements 
of  the  habitable  portions  of  the  earth,  but  also 
the  causes  which  regulate  their  temperatures, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  double  pro- 
gress of  human  society,  as  would  occasion  in- 
terference and  disorder. 

It  must  next  occur  to  remark,  that  three  of 
tlie  great  continents  are  united,  and  in  trutii 
constitute  but  one  large  aggregate  of  territory, 
whereas  the  remaining  one  is  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance.  And  a  correspondence  can 
be  discovered  between  tliis  disposition,  and  what 
we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  history  of  our 
species.  One  of  the  three  connected  conti- 
nents being  the  scene,  upon  which  our  species 
was  first  introduced  into  existence,  its  cpnnec- 
tions  with  the  others  furnished  a  facility  of 
communication,  which  was  most  favourable  to 
the  early  diffusion  of  human  society.  The 
American  continent,  on  the  other  hand,  reser\^- 
ed,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  for  exciting  com- 
mercial activity  in  a  period  of  greater  advance- 
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ment,  was  conveniently  separated  from  these  by 
the  interposition  of  two  great  oceans,  though 
much  nearer  to  that  part  of  the  older  world,  to* 
wards  which  improvement  gradually  tended.  It 
was  however,  in  its  northern  extremity,  brought 
so  near  to  that  continent  which  was  the  original 
nursery  of  man,  that  (b)  it  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  it  a  rude  population,  which  shonld 
occupy  it  before  the  arrival  of  the  more  im- 
proved inhabitants  of  Europe,  and,  when  these 
had  begun  their  settlements,  should  serve  to 
restrain  and  compress  their  activity.  And  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Doctor  Robertson,  *  that 
this  continent  is  eminently  furnished  with  those 
advantages  of  interior  navigation,  in  its  gulfs 
and  rivers,  which  would  most  favour  the  enter- 
prise of  commercial  adventurers. 

In  the  older  part  of  the  world  again  we  ob- 
ser\'e  a  very  considerable  diversity  between  the 
connections,  by  which  die  three  continents  are 
united ;  Asia  being  joined  to  Europe  by  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land,  while  it  communicates 
with  Africa  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The 
northern  region  of  the  united  continents  is  in- 
deed far  the  most  considerable  tract  of  un- 
broken land,  to  be  found  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  being  only  in  length  that  we  can 
compare  with  it  the  continent  of  America :  and 
this  ample  space  appears  to  have  been  laid  out 

*  Hist,  of  America,  Tol.  2.  p  5.  Lond.  1803. 
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£at  the  purpose  of  fiunlitating  the  migrations  of 
nvage  tribes,  which  could  not  accomj^h  ma- 
ritime expeditions.  Asia  and  Europe  however 
i^>pear  to  have  been  furnished  witii  a  double 
cmnmunicationy  adapted  to  distinct  periods  of 
eultivatioiif  and  to  difi^ent  chmes  of  emigrants. 
While  the  wide*8pread  countries  of  the  north 
presented  a  £ree  passage  to  barbtf  ians^  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  aflbrded  a  similar  accommoda- 
tion to  the  more  improved  inhabitants  (^  the 
southern  countries. 

And  as  the  southern  nations  of  Asia,  being 
at  an  earty  period  much  advanced  in  improve- 
mcait,  were  little  dependent  on  communications 
by  land,  and  therefore  a  narrow  isthinUs  was 
sufficient  for  fimning  one  with  the  African  con- 
tinent, so  the  narrow  sea,  which  was  terminated 
by  this  isthmus,  became  itself  a  channel  of  ma* 
ritime  communication  with  the  richer  countries 
of  the  eaM:.  (c)  In  the  progress  too  of  discovery 
this  communication  was  rendered  considerably 
shorter  and  more  convenient,  when  advantage 
was  taken  of  those  periodical  winds,  which  al- 
ternately cross  the  Indian  ocean  in  contrary  di- 
rections. These,  (rf)  which  are  themselves  the 
results  of  the  geographical  disposition  of  India, 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  prepared  for  the  very 
purpose  of  tempting  an  imperfect  and  timid  na- 
vigation, to  abandon  the  tediousness  of  a  coast- 
ing voyage,  and  commit  itself  to  the  open  sea. 
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Of  the  Asiatic  continent  the  southern  re^ 
gions  appear  to  have. been  especially  adapted  to 
form  the  nursery  of  the  human  race*  Their 
fertility  waa  favourable  to  the  first  develope* 
ment  of  the  human  faculties^  facility  of  sub- 
sistence encouraging  the  first  efforts  of  im- 
provement,  though  the  .struggles  rendered  ne« 
cessary  by  difficult  circumstances  are  the  means 
of  its  more  mature  exertions.  The  extensive 
plains  too  of  this  part  of  the  world  allowed  its 
population  to  spread  vdde,  and  yet  to  continue 
in  connection.  This»  like  the  facility  of  sub- 
sistence was  favourable  to  the  infancy  of  so- 
ciety. The  traditions  of  primeval  times  might 
thus  be  easily  cherished  through  successive  ge- 
nerationst  preserving  the  principles  of  human 
dignity  and  improvement ;  and  the  various  re* 
'lations  of  social  life  might  also  be  extended 
and  involved^  so  as  to  ^ord  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  tlie  exercise  of  every  social  faculty. 
This  part  of  the  earth  has  accordingly  been  dis-^ 
tinguished  by  the  unchanging  permanence  of 
its  habits,  and  by  the  magnitude  of  its  empires. 
The  governments  which  were  formed  .there, 
were  not  indeed  the  fittest  for  the  maturity  of 
the  human  intellect;  but  the  child  must  be 
controlled  and  directed  by  authority,  and  the 
despotic  governments  of  Asia  were  therefore 
suited  to  the  childhood  of  the  species. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  continent 
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a  peculiarity  of  climate  is  obsefvtfble,  by  which 
it  m  distinguished  from  Europe.  *  The  frigid 
zone  of  climate  is  there  of  much  greater  breadth, 
reaching  even  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude ;  and  £rom  this  limit  to  the  Indian  ocean 
the  temperature  is  higher  than  in  our  continent. 
The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  is  the  division 
formed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  protect 
from  the  polar  winds  the  level  countries  of  the 
south,  while  the  wide  steppes  of  the  north  are 
exposed  to  all  tiieir  severity.   Asia  therefore  in 
general  can  scarcely  be  said  to  possess  a  tem- 
perate zone,  like  that  which  in  Europe  has  beenr 
the  scene  of  so  much  improvement.    It  seems 
as  if  8\;ch  a  region  had  been  superfluous  to  a 
continent,  designed  for  nurturing  the  infancy 
and  childhood  of  our  species.   Much  active  im- 
provement could  not  be  expected  in  this  early 
period  of  our  history,  and  a  climate  particularly 
adapted  to  the  developemeut  of  mental  energy 
would  in  such  circumstances  have  been  desti- 
tute of  an  object. 

In  one  quarter  of  Asia  indeed  a  temperate 
region  does  exist ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  notice, 
that  this  is  a  region  which  was  one  of  the  con- 
duits of  Asiatic  improvement,  in  its  passage  to 
Europe.  The  peninsula  of  the  lesser  Asia,  pro- 
truded as  it  were  into  the  vicinity  of  Greece, 

VOL.  I.  L 

*  Smith  on  the  Complexion  and  Figure  of  the  Human 
Species,  p.  14.  Ediab.  17&S. 
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and  *  peopled  by  the  same  race  of  meiii  seetnft 
to  have  constituted  the  bond,  which  coRnected 
the  latter  country  with  the  iraproiremeBt  of  the 
eastern  continent.     In  tliat  deKj^tful  region 
the  court  of  Lydia  attained  to  a  very  early  re- 
finement ;  and  when  the  great  migrations  had 
established  an  extensive  range  of  Grreek  colo- 
nies along  the  coast,  among  these  were  exhibited 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  Grecian  genius. 
The  Ionic  sect,  of  which  Thales  was  the  founder, 
first  gave  a  scientific  form  to  phfloso]^hy  ;  the 
great  poet  of  the  €hreeks  f  ¥ras  probably  an 
Asiatic,  and  (e)  almost  all  the  Lyric  poets  were 
natives  either  o£  Asia,  or  the  adjacent  islandis ; 
and  (/)  architecture  acknowledges  to  have  de^ 
rived  from  the  Greeks  of  the  lesaer  Asia  its 
Ionic  order,  and  its  general  improvement  The 
degenerate  servility  of  the  lonians  indeed  of* 
fended  the  independent  pride  of  the  Athenians^ 
who  accordingly  renounced  this  their  own  ori- 
ginal appellaticm ;  but  the  refinement  of  Asia 
was  adopted  and  cherished  in  Attica»  where  it 
was  enabled  to  attain  to  an  excellence,  which 
has  consecrated  that  little  province  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  who  are  not  barbarians* 

Pditical  writers  have  frequently  described 
the  progress  of  human  improvement  as  a  re- 

"^  Mitford's  Hitt.  of  Orawe,  toL  I.  p.  77~79.  Lond.  1S14. 
t  Wood'on  the  Oenius  and  Writuift  of  Homer,  p.  ?•  Ac 
DnbL  1776. 
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gukur  a»d  spontaneous  transition  from  one  state 
of  society  to  anotber,  a  natural  and  instinctive 
desire  df  tugmented  oonfort  furnishings  as  they 
Iww  muffpOBedi  a  sure  amd  unceasing  principle 
q£  aotivity.  Accordbig  to  this  popular  theory, 
the  svrage  banter  is  quiickly  impelled  to  aban^ 
dbn  hia  wild^t  and  become  a  sli^herd ;  and  the 
shepherd,  qpeedily  discbverin]g  that  bis  accom^ 
modstioik  fltay  be  greatly  encreasiid  by  the  in- 
dostriom  euMiration  of  the  earth,  is  not  less 
taiger  to  renounce  the  iddolence  of  hfe  pastoriftl 
oei^rupat&Hi, .  and  ass^tmie  the  character  of  the 
dgneukaiisL  The  theory  is  beautiful,:  but  idieal. 
The  iaictff  ef  history  indicate  a  very  difierent 
di^poaitioii  of  our  nature,  and  seem  to  autho- 
siae  the  coAduskm,  that  an  entire  change  of 
scene  is  necessary  to  the  developement  of  its 
acti\'rty.  So  far  is  the  wild  hunter  of  the  Ame- 
rican foresl?  from  wishing  to  exchange  his  free- 
dom for  the  more  assured  subsistence  of  the 
pastc^al  life,,  that  the  tendency  appears  to  be'fe 
the  contrary  (Erection,  •  the  back-settler  of  the 
European  colonies  degenerating  rapidly  into  the 
savageness  of  his  Indian  neighbour:  and  we 
have  the  t^timony  of  t  a  Tartar  diief^n,  for 
the  permaileiicy  ^  the  same  habits  in  another 

*  Theprocen  h,  I  think,  detailed  m  Mr.  Jeffenon't  Letters 
OB  Virgiiua. 

f  Hitt.  GeneaU  det  Tatars  par  Abulgasi  Bayadur  Omth 
p.  90.  Le)'de,  1726. 
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quarter  of  the  earth,  the  hunting  nations  on  the 
confines  of  Siberia  being  accustomed  to  wish, 
as  their  most  severe  imprecation,  that  tlieir  ene* 
mies  might  be  obliged  to  live  among  those,  who 
feed  cattle,  eat  their  flesh  dressed,  and  use  a 
change  of  clothing.  How  little  a  pastoral  na- 
tion is  impelled  to  become  agricultural,  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  in  tlie  plains  of  Tartary. 
*  There  lands  are  not  wanting,  which  are  ca- 
pable of  cultivation :  but  the  pastoral  life  is,  as 
Mr.  Malthus  has  remarked,  a  life  of  war ;  and 
the  barbarian  is  better  pleased  with  seeking  by 
rapine  an  encrease  of  the  means  of  Subsistence, 
than  with  acquiring  it  by  agricultural  labour. 
Ages  have  rolled  by,  and  the  Tartar  is  still  a 
vagrant  shepherd,  the  American  Indian  still  a 
hunter  of  the  woods. 

It  seems  to  me,  t|;iat  an  important  principle 
of  hufhan  improvement  has  been  wholly  over- 
looked, the  necessity  of  transplantation.  Spe- 
culative writers  have  employed  themselves  in 
considering  how  the  improvement  of  society 
might  be  conceived  to  have  occurred  in  one 
and  the  same  situation.  If  we  look  to  that  conti- 
nent, which  was  our  original  habitation,  we  shall 
sec  how  soon^  without  the  aid  of  transplanta- 
tion, the  improvement  of  society  must  have 
reached  its  limit.     There  the  inhabitant  of  the 

•  Essay    on   the    Principle    of    Population,   p.  87.   92. 
hfrnd.  180S. . 
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{rfains  of  Tartary  continues  a  shepherd,  while 
the  Asiatic  of  a  richer  region  is  subject  to  an 
unalterable  despotism.  It  appears  as  if  in  each 
combination  of  local  circumstances  a  certain 
degree  of  improvement  was  attainable,  but 
that  there  was  no  direct  transition. from  the  de«» 
gree  of  improvement  belonging  to  one  combi- 
nation,  into  that  belonging  to  another:  the 
pastoral  tribe  has  not  been  transformed  into  a 
settled  nation,  nor  has  a  despotic  government 
been  converted  into  a  system  of  freedom.  The 
remedy  o£  this  fixedness  of  the  character  of 
human  society  seems  to  be  removal,  .not  neces- 
sarily of  the  nations  themselves,  but  of  the  arts 
aiid  refinements  which  tliey  may  have  acquired ; 
since  the  liaiiits  which  have  been  formed  in  one 
combination  of  circumstances,  may  be  suscepti- 
ble of  farther  improvement  when  they  shall 
have  been  transferred  to  another.  In  this  mi- 
gration  of  the  arts  oi*  society  the  same  causes 
will  not  continue  to  operate,  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  permanence  of  the  effects  which  they 
have  once  produced ;  and  thus  the  improve- 
ment which  had  been  generated  in  one  situa- 
tion of  mankind^  may  in  a  new  one  be  carried 
to  a  perfection,  which  in  the  former  it  could 
never  have  attained. 

In  the  infancy  of  society,  if  men  are  to  be 
raised  above  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of 
wandering  hordes,  it  seems  to  be  practicable 
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only  by  the  formation  of  some  extensive  empine. 
It  is  only  in  considerable  states,  that  such  an 
inequality  of  possessions  can  exist,  as  will  dispose 
a  portion  of  the  community  to  seek  &>t  acoom* 
modations  which  can  be  furnished  only  by  a 
refinement  of  the  arts;  or  enable  them  to  devote 
their  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  cspeculative 
studies.  Those  states  accordingly,  which  first 
became  g^eat  empires,  were  £nst  distipguished 
by  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  this  improvement  had  therefore  its  Jiatiirai 
origin  in  the  wide  and  fertile  plains  of  sovthi^a 
Asia.  There  were  formed  tbe  first  l^rge  em^ 
pires,  and  Jn  these  empires^  we  disQOVfr  the 
early  dawn  of  that  refinement,  wbieh  by  dow 
degrees  has  br^btened  into  the  jntriJieetual  day 
of  modern  times. 

But  though  great  empires  are  alone  cquible 
of  nurturing  the  firinciples  of  early  impwve- 
ment,  they  seem  not  to  havie  been  fitted  fiu: 
bringing  it  to  any  considerable  m^feviity- 
Wealth  and  power  may  gi<^^  om^mom  to  ii<Mr- 
tain  degree  of  refinement,  both  of  the  mw9m 
and  arts,  by  creating  a  class  of  parsons  Wp 
empted  &<mx  the  necessities  of  bodily  Uhmr^ 
and  enabled  to  command  the  fiw^twm  <€ 
others :  but  to  carry  that  refimownt  enwir4  fi 
more  powerful  spring  of  aotjop  is  jnequ^^dt  t|wi 
the  mere  leisure  and  luxuiy  of  qpolMKW  <hi9 
supply*    Here  the  nafiuenoe  §£  ^reat  eo^ei  is 


jfimad  to  be  &t8%  defieieaL  A  c^^ift  miniio- 
4^ity  of  mp/eqvem&Bit  is  f^iuid  t6  be  suffictcnt 
ipir  MtiffyiBg  the  deomadi  of  ttaeiaployed  lei- 
;sure,  or  of  liVLurioiis  indulgeHbc ;  the  active 
^energy  of  the  human  miod  isfialned  in  those 
Jbrge  «$(x»atii9ne  of  meii>  io  whieh  the  impoit- 
aace  oi  the  kidiv^HAl  is  byenvfaelnted  by  the 
tnagoitude  ^  the  sodety^  atid  yet  more  by  the 
despotjsm  .of  4he  goyeriuneixtf  itod  the  progress, 
which  eeemed  to  proaiise  a  k>Bg  career  of  suc- 
cessfol  'end  epfendtd  exertion,  is  speedily  arrest- 
ed l^  tbe  opofatipn  of  the  very  same  circum- 
ataaeeSf  ix>  wbidi  it  was  indebted  for  its  fpam^ 
neopenupt.  (f ) 

When  tbKofore  the  childhood  of  man  was 
pasty  aiid  extensive  empires  coidd  tio  longer  be 
directly  instrumental  to  his  improvement,  a  nar* 
rower  stage  was  allotted  for  his  exertions^ 
where  m  closer  intercourse  the  energies  of  in- 
dividuals might  be  stimulated  to  their  utmost 
efforts^  and  the  mental  dignity  of  the  species 
attain  a  higher  order.  For  this  purpose  could 
any  situation  have  been  mwe  happily  con- 
trived/ than  that  of  the  small  peninsula  of 
Greece^  at  once  blessed  with  a  temperate  cli- 
matet  placed  in  the  vteinrty  of  the  r^ons  of 
early  civUizaiikion,  intersected  by  mountains  (/i) 
which  naturally  divided  it  into  a  number  of  » 
tttde  neighbouring  territories,  and  indented  by 
bays  which  excited  the  enterprise  ^f  its  inha- 
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bitants  ?  Here  then/Under  the  most  favourable 
influences  of  local  situation,  and  of  adventitious 
improvement,  were  farther  developed  the  facul- 
ties of  man.  The  civilization,  which  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  opulence  of  the  great  empires 
of  Asia,  was  in  Greece  exercised  amidst  the 
contentions  of  small  communities,  closely  con- 
nected, and  yet  distinct ;  and  a  vigour  of  cha- 
racter was  acquired,  which  could  never  have  ex- 
isted under  the  despotisms  of  the  east.  The 
human  mind  in  these  new  circumstances  could 
put  forth  every  ennobling  energy.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  fitted  to  cherish  the  sacred 
feeling  of  patriotic  solicitude  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  at  the  same  time  to  refine  the  ima- 
gination to  the  perception  of  ideal  beauty,  and 
to  exalt  the  understanding  to  the  contemplation 
of  philosophic  truth.  These  were  fitted  to 
throw  round  the  history  of  Greece  that  radiance 
of  genius,  which  dazzles  the  intellectual  eye, 
and  makes  us  believe  that  we  are  reading  the 
history  of  a  world,  when  we  are  occupied  with 
the  transactions  of  a  small  peninsula. 

And  yet  how  little  that  peninsula  was  capable 
of  nurturing  the  genius,  which  it  so  exercised 
and  improved,  may  be  collected  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Goguet.     That  writer  •  has  justly 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arte,  and  Sciencet ;  vol.  2.  p.  28$.  vol.  S. 
p.  52,  122.  Edinb.  1761. 
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remarked,  that  the  progress  of  ihe  Greeks, 
though  it  at  length  far  outstripped  the  attain- 
ments of  the  eastern  nations,  was  yet  much  - 
slower  than  that  of  their  instructors:  and,  in 
regard  to  astronomy  in  particular,  he  has  even 
expressed  a  doubt,  whether  they  could,  without 
the  repeated  assistance  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,  have  proceeded  beyond  the  most 
ordinary  and  limited  observations.  The  agita-^ 
tions  of  the  little  governments  of  Greece  were 
indeed  altogether  imsuited  to  the  formation  of 
the  early  principles  of  human  refinement ;  since 
amidst  their  continued  disturbance  there  could 
be  but  little  leisure  for  speculation,  and  in  their 
poverty  there  was  hut  little  opportunity  for 
luxurious  accommodation.  Their  extraordinary 
degree  of  excitement  might  improve  those  prin- 
ciples, when  they  had  received  them ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  have  been  re- 
ceived. 

The  peninsula  of  Asia-Minor  was  not  the  only 
conduit,  by  which  oriental  refinement  was  con- 
veyed to  Greece.  Egypt  was  another  channel, 
though  of  somewhat  a  different  kind;  trans- 
mitting the  eariiest  rudiments  of  civilization, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  of  life, 
but  abandoning  to  Ionia  the  elegancies  of  litera- 
tare  and  of  cultivated  taste,"  with  the  disqui- 
sitions of  a  speculative  philosophy.  Egypt  was, 
in  its  true  character,  an  Asiatic  empire  brought 
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nearer  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  Separated  by 
deserts  from  the  other  regions  of  the  Afncan 
continent,  and  fitted  by  its  local  circumstances 
for  supporting  a  numerous  population,  it  appears 
to  have  followed  closely  the  monarchies  of  soutli- 
ern  Asia,  in  all  the  improvement  of  which  they 
were  susceptible.  Nor  yet  was  that  improve- 
ment  simply  transmitted  without  augmentation. 
Amidst  the  crowded  inhabitants  of  this  singular 
country  *  is  said  to  have  been  formed  the  first 
regular  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government 
among  various  orders  of  men ;  and  the  science 
of  geometry  is  said  to  have  been  devised  there, 
for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  which  were 
annually  obliterated  by  the  pverilowing  of  the 
Nile.  From  commerce  indeed  they  were  averse^ 
though  bounded  by  two  seas,  and  in  the  course 
of  tlie  trade  of  India ;  but  the  af&irs  of  traffic 
were  ^lanaged  by  their  Piioenician  neighbours^ 
whom  a  scanty  territory,  and  a  barren  soil,  sti- 
mulated to  maritime  activity. 

As  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  ai^[>ear  to 
have  been  placed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  for  faci- 
litating the  communication  between  Greece  and 
the  lesser  Asia,  so  a  special  provision  seena  to 
have  been  made  for  the  transmissicm  of  the  arts 
of  Egypt.  Hie  large  and  fertile  island  of  Crete 
was  the  baiting-plSce  of  the  early  civilizatioD| 

•  Mitford*s  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  !•  p.  7. 


which  that  coimtry  dKiniisbed.  Here  mas  4(rtft* 
bUflbed  tbe  firat  p^gokBur  govemment  of  6red» ; 
fa^re  were  tibe^arts  of  cultivAted  life  &»t  intro* 
4ttced  WKn^  thvt  people;  and^ven  the  jove- 
xeign  of  the  Qrecian  deities  was  bdieved  to 
have  here  received  Iiis  educatioQ.  *  The  |;o» 
venunent  of  Crete  was  not  only  the  ori^Bal  of 
the  poUtioal  constitution  of  Sparta^  but  i^oqfiears 
to  have  beeo  the  general  sowoe  of  Grecian  le- 
gislation. And  these  two  tranamiasions  of 
eastern  improvement  may  be  considered  as 
efiected  by  two  distinct  vascular  systems,  fitted 
to  modify;  as  well  as  to  conveyy  the  social  arts 
nrfuch  they  communicated.  By  the  peculiar 
QOaScnrnBtifm  of  Egypt  and  Hioenicia,  what 
they  liad  received  from  the  east  was,  in  its  pro- 
jl^ss  to  Greece,  converted  into  all  the  arts  of 
convenience,  and  even  into  those  of  political 
r^ulation ;  while  the  delightful  regions  of  the 
lesser  Asia  transformed  the  same  principles  of 
original  improvement  into  the  elegancies  of 
imaginatioii,  and  the  refinements  of  speculative 
enquiry. 

But  all  this  arrangement  of  the  migrfition  of 
oriental  civilization  into  Greece  would  have 
been  insufficient,  if  an  organization  of  another 
kind  had  not  also  been  provided,  for  exciting 
and  maintaining  the  activity  of  the  new  system. 

«  iMitford's  Hitt  of  Greece  wL  Lp.  22. 
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What  could  be  done  by  the  spontaneous  ener- 
gies of  men,  had  been  already  accomplished ; 
and  if  social  improvement  were  to  be  carried 
farther,  it  must  be  effected  with  the  aid  of  some 
external  power,  which  should  induce  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  excitation.  To  this  purpose 
the  east  was  subservient,  when  it  had  ceased  to 
supply  from  itself  the  principles  of  improve- 
ment ;  thus  assuming  a  new  function  in  the  ge- 
neral system  of  society,  in  correspondence  to 
its  progressive  alteration.  The  Persian  mo- 
narchy was  accordingly  the  exciting  and  main- 
taining power  of  the  Grecian  system.  By  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  that  monarchy  was  brought 
into  the  vicinage  of  the  Grecian  states  of  Asia ; 
the  nations  of  European  Greece  were  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  struggles  of  their  Asiatic 
brethren ;  and  the  jyar  of  Persia  became  the 
epoch  of  the  refinement  and  the  glory  of  this 
interesting  people.  From  that  epoch  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia  exercised  an  important  influence 
in  supporting  the  activity  which  it  had  excited, 
by  sustaining  the  equilibrium  of  power  among 
the  states  of  Greece ;  nor  was  it  destroyed  by 
the  reaction  of  the  people  whom  it  thus  influ- 
enced, until  their  independence  had  been  al- 
ready crushed  by  the  policy  and  the  vigour  of 
the  Macedonian  prince. 

In  the  interior  arrangement  of  Greece  also  a 
correspondence  may  be  discovered  between  its 
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local. circumstances  and  its  ^letidid  destination. 
Numerous  and  various  as  were  its  communities, 
they  may  be  regiu'ded  as  constituting^  but  two 
assemblages,  or  rather  the  others  may  all  be 
considered  as  subordinate  to  the  efforts  of  two 
distinguished  states.     The  elegant  Athenians, 
to  whom,  (i)  as  Cicero  has  pleaded,  the  world 
was  indebted  for  the  arts  of  life,  for  learning, 
laws,    religion,  and  even  for.  humanity  itself, 
and  the  half-barbarous  Spartans,  who  seem  to 
have  Jbeen  placed  at  their  side,  to  urge  them  to 
continued    exertion  by  the  rude  violence  of 
merely  military  habits ;  these  are  the  objects 
which^  attract  the  notice  of  the  historical  en- 
quirer, as  they  were  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
political  combinations  of  Greece.    And,  in  di- 
rect conformity  to  this  distribution  of  the  Gre- 
cian states,  we  find  the  warlike  Spartans  en-^ 
closed  within  the  Peloponnesus,  as  the  appro- 
priate stage  of  their  military  achievements,  and 
political  ascendancy  ;  and  (k)  themselves  secur- 
ed in  its  southern  region  by  a  chain  of  almost 
impassable  mountains :  the  Athenians  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  efforts  were  to  be  stimulated 
to  their  utmost  possible  excitement,  we  see  ex- 
posed in  an  exterior  situation,  and  doomed  to 
encounter  all  the  violence  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  to.  maintain  the  last  struggle  of  Gre- 
cian  independence   against   the   Macedonians. 
And  while  Attica  was  exposed  t6  the  discipline 
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of  an  improtected  froBtieor^  it  wsb  ate  iolQeetodi^ 
to  anotlier  stimukitiog  agency  (fyitk  thv  tony- 
paffative  8tenlit}?^€if  its- soil  f  ii«r  ibwit  appear  to^ 
have  beeiif  paiticulaBl}^  fkmuoed  hy  tiw  bmaaa»f 
of  nature^  (in)  excefit  in  tin  abiuidniae  of  ttar:^ 
ble,  with  which)  ka^  mountaiow  topplied^  it# 
artists.  In  suoh  a  disteiet  it  was  thiU::  Gr#ediV 
diiqilay^  her  kteliectiial  triuiaphi  Otiim»  ot 
her  statea  cultivated  thr  acts;  aiut  ov^n  tk» 
sciences^  with  success;  ku*  AA/um  akma-  Kadi 
scfaoola  of  {diilosaphy }.  add:  tUe:  itifaaliit»|1»«ff 
Atticai  wese  enabled  to  aoqviitf  tfae^eltOMStt  oB 
saoral  wisdom^  by^  oaljr  pqcuaiag  tha;  iiiieriptttttai 
of  the  statues^  i»hi<^i  bocdtred.  tils  |vUitf 
soad^  and  WBamented  the  ^iUages;  ^ 

I  cannot  quit  the  eoMJAanst  mm  ^  a  cculiy 
sa*d^ar.  to  mur  reoQUwtiaaay  wtfthdutr  dMaakfar^ 
ia^how'  mBxtf  panfieulasi  it  acoma  talaMlib6ai» 
a. BMEiatureitf  modera> Emtlp^  Ihartgh  ixu  tbe 
A^delnuicb  of  the  compkacedhitsi'OifithapkrgQr 
sjfstem  wasofoitted;  like  Euadpe  iKgnendu 
Greece  was;  m-  maritinMr  fegiatt».  aad  its  imbm* 
bitants  woe.  accordiagly  pramptad  iA  watpm 
ccmmercialt:  aa  weU  as  political  hebitd :  like  the 
modem  i^tea  of  Europe,,  tbr  ffiye^riinants  of 
Greece,  thoug)]^  not  a*  little:  diMoified^  in  their 
c(matitutionsl^  presenrediageoeMli  simiboify,  uaA 
xvem  connected  by  varhuist  idationSy 

*  Plilooit^HipsaiohMik 
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g«?e  them  the  cofldbination  of  a^  poUtdcal  sys*^ 
fMi :  the  orade  of  Pelphi  vras  to  them  a  centre 
of  reiigioiis  Hnijon,  cotrespoodkig  itf  some  de* 
gree  to  that^  vr^ich  the  papacy  so  long  coosti- 
toted  to  modem  Eturope:  and  eveO'  a  resenu 
Uance  may  perfaipa  be  dieoevered  between  the 
erasades  and  the  war  of  Tcqy,  which)  dieugh 
origiaatuig  fi^m  a  d^rent  principle^  eeemt  to 
have  exercised  iqpon  thegoveramcaita  o£  ancient 
Greeoe  a  somewhat  similar  inlBuence. 

Net  yet  ww  this  tranq[^lai|tation  <^  human 
refinemeiil  ttom  A«iar  to  Greeee  sufficieAt  for 
its  improvement  The  arts  were  indeed  by 
Gredso  taste  caividd  forward  to  the  perfection 
of  ideal  beauty  9  Uterature  waa  so  improrrtd  m 
to  become  to  idlsucceeding  ages  the  standard  of 
human  genius ;  and  the  researches  of  philoso* 
phical  disquisition  were  extended  as  far  as  by 
mere  reasoning  they  could  be  prosecuted :  but 
a  state  was  wanted,  which^  making  the  work  of 
government  its  object,  should  legislate  for  the 
earth ;  lAould,  according  to  the  happy  expres- 
sion of  ^  their  own  poet,  become  a  people^kmg  ; 
and,  while  it  should  connect  mankind  under 
one  extensive  domination,  should  also  impart 
to  them,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  those 
refinements  which  had  been  fostered  in  circum« 
stances  so  various.    To  the  formation  of  such 

•  Xmi^  lib.  1.  V.  21.  tel  t5. 
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a  state  the  Grecian  peniiisula,  specially  accom-^ 
modated  as  it  was  to  the  purposes  of  intellectual 
cultivation,  was  not  sufficiently  adapted;. nor 
does  it  appear  possible  tliat  it  should  have  been 
instrumental  to  purposes  so  distinct.  Another 
peniiisula,  more  distant  indeed  from  the  eastern 
seats  of  civilization,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  Gre- 
cian refinement,  was  accordingly  provided. 

The  Italian  peninsula  we  observe  less  broken 
by  those  natural  divisions,  which  in  Greece 
maintained  the  separation  of  so  many  republics; 
the  ranges  of  the  Apennines  affording  such  as 
w6re  necessary  for  the  military  and  political 
education  of  the  Roman  people,  without  im- 
peding the  ultimate  combination  of  the  whole 
peninsula  under  a  single  government.  The 
progress  of  tliat  people  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Italian  dominion  Was  accordingly 
slow,  though  scarcely  interrupted ;  and  nearly 
five  centuries  clasped,  before  this  their  domestic 
education  was  completed,  and  tliey  were  fitted 
to  engage  in  the  general  struggle  of  ambition. 
The  situation  too  of  this  new  theatre  of  human 
exertion  was  more  nortliern  than  that  of  Greece^ 
as  that  of  Greece  was  itself  more  northern  than 
that  of  the  region  of  eastern  improvement ;  as 
if  the  growing  maturity  of  man  required  a 
change  of  temperature  corresponding  to  its 
advances,  and  the  graver  cares  of  government 
could  be  better  exercised  in  a  climate  somewhat 
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less  favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  ima^ 
gination.  Even  the  fonir  and  the  longitudinal 
direction  of  the  Italian  peninsula  seem  to  have 
an  appropriate  character.  Greece,  destined  to 
receive  from  the  east  the  prinoiples  which  it  watf 
to  cherish  within  itself,  was  in  all  its  circum- 
stances accommodated  to  such  a  purpose :  but 
Italy,  stretching  obliquely  from  the  centre  of 
the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and  commu-* 
nicating  as  it  were  by  its  extremity  with  the 
improvement  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  presents 
itself  to  us  as  a  great  conductor,  which  was  to 
<;onvey  to  other  regions  the  vivifying  influences 
of  exalted  genius. 

As  the  Persian  empire  was  the  external 
agent,  which  excited  and  maintained  the  acti- 
vity of  Greece,  a  similar  apparatus  was  provided 
for  the  Roman  government  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Carthaginian  republic.  The  Phoenicians, 
•  driven  by  the  Greeks  from  the  commercial 
stations  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  naturally  impelled  to  more  distant 
enterprise,  and  probably  attracted  by  that  pro- 
jecting coast  of  Africa,  which  was  opposite  to 
Italy.  There  was  erected  a  government,  (n) 
wise  in  its  political  constitution,  but  having 
commerce,  not  empire  for  its  object.  With  Ro- 
man ambition  it  necessarily  interfered,  and  it 

VOL.  I.  M 

*  Mitf ord's  Hut.  of  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.,^54,  255. 
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was  overpowered  in  the  contest  j  but  the  Punic 
wars  called  forth  the  utmost  energies  of  the  ad- 
verse state,  and  *  one  of  her  historians  dates 
her  decline  from  the  completion  of  her  success. 
The  islands  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  specially 
adapted  to  the  struggle  of  these  two  powers, 
not  being  like  those  of  Greece  small  and  nu- 
merous, as  if  to  encourage  communication,  but 
few  and  spacious,  and  fitted  to  be  the  theatres 
of  national  hostihty,  as  t  was  prophetically  re- 
marked of  Sicily  by  the  king  of  Epirus.     The 
fall  of  Carthage  indeed  terminated  her  direct 
influence  upon  the  Roman    government  long 
before  the  latter  reached  its  period,  whereas 
Greece  and  Persia  were  overwhelmed  almost  in 
one  common  ruin  ;  but  the  political  destination 
of  the  Roman  state  required  that  it  should  oyer- 
bear  the  opposition  of  its  rival,  and  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  Greece  could  be  maintained 
only  by  the  continuance  of  the  causes,  by  which 
they  were  excited. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  tlie  world 
might  have  been  more  benefited,  if  the  com- 
mercial spirit  of  Carthage  had  prevailed  over 
the  conquering  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Pos- 
sibly,  in/ the  extension  of  empire,  the  Cartha- 
ginians  might  have  acquired  the  same  taste  for 

«  * 

*  Sallustii  Btllum  Catilineriuni  sub  initio,  ct  Fragnicnta. 
t   riutarchi  Vita  Pvrrhi. 
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refinement,  which  afterwards  distinguished  their 
adversaries,  and  might,  like  them,  have  learned 
to  control  their  subject  nations  by  one  wide 
system  of  universal  law :  but  this  we  may  with 
considerable  probability  pronounce,  that  the  po- 
licy of  the  world  would  have  assumed  a  different 
and  less  desirable  form  ;  that  Africa  (o)  would 
have  been  explored  and  improved,  and  much  of 
Europe  abandoned  to  barbarity. 

The  Roman  people,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  work 
of  civilization,  (p)  It  was  the  well-known  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans  to  adopt  from  every  nation, 
subdued  in  their  long  career  of  conquest,  the 
arms,  the  tactics,  the  laws,  and  the  philosophy, 
in%faicb  they  perceived  themselves  excelled; 
but  legislation  appears  to  have  been  their  grand 
and  peculiar  object.  The  formation  of  their 
legislative  system  appears  (^qj  to  have  engaged 
their  attention  from  the  very  commencement 
of  their  government ;  in  the  days  of  their  re- 
public the  study  of  the  laws  became  the  most 
effectual  instrument  of  popular  ambition ;  and 
tlie  imperial  despotism,  which  chastised  and 
controlled  the  factions  of  their  degeneracy,  has 
been  rendered  illustrious  by  the  improvement 
and  compilation  of  their  ordinances.  That,  des- 
potism indeed,  which  extinguished  the  civil 
liberties  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the  political  destina- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  state,  (r)  When  Au- 

M  2 
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gustus  was  craftily  destroying  the  remaining 
principles  of  Roman  freedom,  and  training  the  . 
people  to  habits  of  submission,  the  provinces 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs,  the  impartial  superintend- 
ence of  a  common  master  being  a  desirable  re- 
fuge from  the  depredations  of  republican  go^ 
vernors.  *  The  period  accordingly,  in  which 
Roman  legislation  was  most  flourishing,  was 
that  which  intervened  between  the  age  of  Cice- 
ro and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  ;  and  a 
series  of  five  reigns  occurred  within  this  periodr 
beginning  with  that  of  Nerva  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  latter  Antoninus,  the  histor}"  of  which 
has  been  emphatically  named  the  history  of 
humanity.  Under  this  government  the  «ipe^ 
rienc^  of  an  empire,  which  included  the  whole 
civilized  world,  was  accumulated  into  one  mass 
for  the  direction  of  ^mankind  :  schools  too  were 
established  for  disseminating  the  knowledge  of 
law  throughout  the  Roman  dominions ;  t  par- 
ticularly the  Athenaeum  founded  at  Rome  by 
Adrian,  and  the  great  academy  erected  after- 
wards at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia,  probably  by 
Alexander  Severus :  and  finally  this  various 
knowledge  was  reduced  into  a  code,  t  first  by 

*  Butler's  Hone' Jurid.   Subsecitivae,  p.  70.   Lond.  1S07. 

f  Giannone,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  seziope,  1  e  2.  Hift.  of  the  De« 

cline  and  Fall  of  the  £•  Empire,  voL  2«  p.  40.  London  1782, 

t  Horse  Jurid.  SubteciTie,  p.  79. 
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the  direction  of  th^  emperor  Tlieodonus,  in  tfaft 
jrear  ^8^  and  afterwards  more  perfectly  bj 
that  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  (s)  in  various 
publications,  the  first  of  which  was  issued  in  the 
year  528,  and  the  last  in  the  year  566,  the  con- 
cluding year  of  bis  reign.  Thus  was  fulfilled, 
in  a  more  perfect  sense,  (^tj  the  eulogy,  which 
the  Roman  poet  could  scarcely  have  pro* 
nounced,  except  in  relation  to  the  conquering 
ambition  of  his  countrymen. 

That  the  system  of  jurisprudence  thus  com- 
]deted  has  essentially  influenced  the  legislation 
of  modem  Europe,  is  known  to  all.  But  it  is 
important  to  remark,  that  it  has  furnished  the 
{yrincipks  of  a  legislative  improvement,  which 
haaJheen  perfected  in  the  constitution  of  our 
own  government.  The  decisions  of  the  Prstoi^s 
of  Rome,  by  -which  the  rigour  of  the  general 
law  was  moderated  in  its  application  to  the  cir-  ^ 
cumstances  of  particular  cases,  gave  a  begin- 
ning to  those  principles  of  equity,  which  cha- 
racterize the  Roman  ordinances ;  and  these 
principles,  adopted  into  the  complex  system  of 
British  jurisprudence,  have  gradually  superadd 
ded  a  code  of  equity  to  the  simple  provisions 
of  the  common  law.  It  must  however  be  re- 
marked, that  *  the  separation  of  the  two  juris- 
dictions of  law  and  equity  is  the  peculiar  work 

*  Blackstone^s  Commentaries,  book  S.  ch.  4^ 
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of  our  own  constitution.  In  Rome  a  danger- 
ous discretion  was  entrusted  to  the  magistrate, 
by  which  he  was  equally  permitted  to  pro* 
nounce  the  rule  of  law,  and  to  apply  it  to  par^ 
ticular  cases  according  to  the  principles  of  equi- 
ty; but  among  us  the  two  jurisdictions  are 
maintained  in  distinctness,  and  *  a  separate  sys- 
tem of  equitable  jurisprudence  has  by  degrees 
been  formed,  the  rules  of  which  have  been 
ascertained,  and  the  principles  established  by 
precedents. 

The  Roman  government  has  hitherto  been 
considered  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  human  improvement ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  wide-spread  tranquil- 
lity and  facilitated  intercourse  of  the  lEUpum 
empire,  did  also  make  preparation  for  the  re- 
ception of  that  religion,  which  soon  after  its 
commencement    was    communicated    to    the 

> 

world.  And  to  this  purpose  had  before  been 
accommodated  the  destruction  of  the  Persian 
empire.  When  that  great  dominion  had  been 
parcelled  among  the  chief  officers  of  its  Grecian 
conquerors,  the  most  perfect  language  yet  em- 
ployed by  mortals  was  rendered  famfliar  in  the 
coiuitries  of  the  east^  and  fitted  to  become  the 
organ  of  the  new  revelation.  At  the  saine  time 
the  contentions  of  the  new  claimants  of  power 

*  Blackstonc  s  Commentaries,  book  a.  ch.  S7. 
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broke  down  the  force  of  an  empire,  which 
might  have  presented  too  great  difficulty  to  tlie 
enterprises  of  the  distant  Romans;,  and  thus 
contributed  indirectly  to  that  series  of  Roman 
victories,  which  began  (u)  but  one  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Darius.  Thus  the ' 
extended  dominion  of  Uiis  great  government  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  closed  at  once  a  train  of 
ordinary,  and  another  of  extraordinary  arrange- 
ments ;  to  have  (established  throughout  the  world 
a  comprehensive  system  of  civilized  society ; 
and  to  have  facilitated  the  communication  of 
the  concluding  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  (r) 
The  purposes  of  this  government  having  been 
accomplished,  its  lengtliened  duration  must 
have  suppressed  the  energies  of  mankind,  whicii 
could  not  be  maintained  under  the  pressure  of 
a  general  despotism,  and  were  actually  yieldin-j 
to  its  weight :  an  instrument  had  therefore  been 
prepared,  which  broke  into  pieces  a  mass,  now 
not  only  useless  but  noxious,  and  disposed  it  to 
assume  modifications  more  agreeable  to  the  in* 
terests  of  men.  The  noiiliern  nations,  which 
had  been  retained  in  their  original  rudeness  by 
the  severity  of  an  ungenial  climate,  became  at 
last  superior  to  the  civilized,  but  corrupted  in- 
habitants of  the  south :  the  Rpman  empire,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  continued  assaults  of 
these  tribes,  which  were  eager,  not  merely  for 
conquest,  but  for  emigration,  gave  way  to  their 
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constantly  repeated  efforts:  and,  after  a  long 
interval  indeed  of  barbarous  contention,  a  ne^ 
system  has  been  gradually  formed  from  its 
ruins,  uniting  the  advantages  which  it  had  che« 
rished,  with  the  more  favourable  circumstances 
of  limited  dominion  and  balanced  interests. 
And  thus  is  the  improvement,  to  whidi  modem 
Europe  has  attained,  the  combined  result  of  the 
early  civilization  of  the  Asiatic  empire,  of  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
of  the  wise  and  comprehensive  jurisprudence  of 
imperial  Rome,  of  die  generous  independence 
of  the  barbariflbs  of  the  nortli,  and  of  that  divine 
religion  for  the  reception  of  which  Rome  had 
tranquillized  the  world. 

Western  Europe,  the  theatre  of  this  vaxipns 
iraprovem*^ent,  is  singularly  fitted,  not  only  to 
fulfil  such  a  destination,  but  also  to  become  the 
moral  centre,  from  which  such  improvement 
should  be  finally  extended  over  the  earth. 
Placed'  almost  wholly  within  the  temperate 
eEmates,  it  possesses  the  original  advantage  bei* 
longing  to  such  a  situation ;  more  intersected 
by  water  than  any  other  large  portion  of  the 
world,  it  presents  the  greatest  possible  excite- 
ment  to  human  activity  ;  naturally  divided  into 
territories  of  moderate  dimensions,  it  favours 
jthat  limitation  .of  dominimi,  which  is  so  salu* 
tary  to  the  civil  liberties  of  men  ;  and  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  onb  side^  voA 
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the  ocean  on  the  otlier,  it  enjoys"  t&e  most  diveiu 
sified  means  of  communication.  AddLsateLyl 
may  add,  that  in  these  our  islands  it  has*  beeiL 
furnished'  by  nature  widl  an  organ  peculiarlyir 
accommodated  to  the  double  purple ;  as'  they 
are  fitted,  at  once  by  th^  security  (^  their  situa- 
tion, and  by  their  particulas  magnitude^  to  pro- 
tect a  system  of  social  improvement,  and  are 
also  placed  in  a  most  &vourable  positicm  for 
establishing  a  maritime  eitapire,  and  fbrming  re^ 
IatioQ9  with.the  most  distant  inhdbitante  of  the 
globe. 

And  though:  it  may  be  supposed  that  Africa 
and  America  are  destined  to  be  themselves^ 
scenes  of  that  improvement,  which  European 
activity  shall  carry  into  every  region,  y^  tbey 
too,  as  well  as  the  parent-country  of  mankind, 
have  already  contributed  their  respective  influ- 
ences to  its  excitement. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  no  where  penetrated 
by  gulfs,  and  little  intersected  by  rivers,  is  in  its 
physical  character  contrasted  to  the  European 
continent,  to  which  it  is  locally  opposed.  The 
great  mass  of  its  population  has  accordingly  ex- 
hibited none  of  that  mental  activity,  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  have  been  so  emi- 
nently distinguished.  The  Mediterranean  coast 
indeed  has  in  various  ages  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  advancement  of  European-  civi- 
lization.     The  early  refinement  of  Egypt  gave 
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to  Greece  its  first  rudiments  of  arts  and  insti- 
tutions;   the  military  spirit  of  Carthage  dis* 
ciplined  to  foreign  conquest  the  growing  go- 
vernment of  Rome ;  and  the  Mahometan  states, 
afterwards  established  on  this  coast,  constituted 
a  chain  of  communication,  by  which  at  a  later 
period  the  great  empire  of  the  Arabians  acted 
upon  the  modem  system  of  the  west.      But 
this  instrumentality  of  the  African  coast  appears 
to  have  been  guarded  by  the  interposition  of 
extensive  deserts  between  it  and  the  interior 
countries ;  the  progress  of  civilization  having 
been  in  this  manner  effectually  diverted  from 
wasting  itself  on  an  African  population,  and  di- 
rected towards  the  region,  in  which  it  might 
be  beneficially  received.    In  the  general  qo»m- 
merce  of  the  world  the  southern  regions  of  this 
continent  appear  to  have  borne  the  same  bur- 
then, which  in  each  particular  society  falls  upon 
the  inferior    orders.      Deprived  of  those  ad- 
vantages of  inland  seas  and  navigable  rivers, 
which  are  the  sources  of  national  improvement, 
the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  resemble  the 
numerous  individuals  of  every  community,  who 
contribute  indeed  to  the  general  improvement, 
but  remain  themselves  in  poverty  and  ignorance. 
The  less  improved  coimtrics  of  the  world  have 
in  all  ages  supplied  the  others  with  slaves.    Ac- 
cordingly, in  that  most  curious  account  of  the 
trade  of  Tyre,  which  is  given  by  the  prophet 
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Ezekiel,  ^  slaves  are  mentioned  as  imported 
from  Greece  'and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Africa  may  however  be  regarded  as  tlie  perma- 
nent repository,  which  should  supply  the  world, 
until  the  progressive  improvement  of  society 
should  dispose  men  to  abandon  a  practice,  which 
would  then  be  no  longer  beneficial.  The  Afri- 
can riave-trade  has  accordingly  been  shpwn 
(w)  to  be  a  system  of  no  modem  date :  md 
though  the  wants  of  America  have  carried  away 
far  the  greatest  numbers,  yet  a  considerable 
traffic  of  the  same  kind  is  .regularly  managed^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  with  the 
Mahometan  nations. 

To  this  ponsideration  of  the  instrumentality 
of  southern  Africa  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
slave-trade  should  be  justifiable ;  it  is  sufiicient 
that  it  has  existed,  and  that  it  was  founded 
upon  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  country,  in 
which  it  has  chiefly  prevailed.  Great  doubtless 
have  been  the  horrors  of  that  commerce,  which 
has  annually  transported  so  many  thousands  to 
the  transatlantic  regions,  stimulated  as  it  was 
by  the  avidity  of  extensive  and  profitable  spe- 
culations ;  and  it  will  for  ever  crown  with  glory 
•the  British  empire,  that  though  its  greatness 
was  established  on  its  trade,  it  has  voluntarily 
renounced  a  traffic  so  grievously  objectionable. 
But  slavery  of  a  milder  description  seems  to  be 

♦  Ch.  27-  r.  1 3. 
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a  natural  condition  of  our  social  progress.  It 
is  only  when  improvement  has  been  considera- 
bly advanced,  that  the  voluntary  industry  of 
the  freeman  can  be  substituted  for  the  con- 
strained toil  of  the  slave;  because  it  is  only 
then  that  such  regulations  can  be  introduced, 
as  may  ensure  to  the  poor  man  an  independent 
subsistence,  and  render  a  state  of  freedom  con- 
sistent with  his  welfare.  Fletcher,  the  celebrat- 
ed champion  of  Scottish  independence,  *  la- 
mented the  mistaken  liberality,  which,  by  in- 
discreetly emancipating  his  poorer  countrymen, 
had  involved  them  in  the  miseries  of  poverty ; 
and  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  the  historian  of 
the  poor,  t  has  declared  liis  opinion,  that  after 
all  which  had  been  lately  urged  against  slavery, 
it  was  probably  most  objectionable  as  creating 
a  class  of  citizens,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  society.  The  political  mis* 
chief  stated  by  the  latter  writer  is  even  com- 
pensated by  another  important  consideration. 
It  has  been  remarked  that,  wherever  slavery  is 
established,  those  who  are  free,  are  most  proud 
and  jealous  of  tlieir  freedom,  which  is  among 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  rank  and 
a  privilege.  Wliat  therefore  is  lost  to  the  public 
by  the  degradation  of  the  laborious  poor,  may 

thus  be  supplied  by  the  encreased  intensity  of 

« 

*  Second  Discourse  concerning  the  Afi^rs  of  Scotlaml. 
f  State  of  the  Poor,  rcH.  l.p.  II.  Lend.  1797. 
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the  independent  spirit  of  their  superiors ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  while  it  simpli- 
fied the  processes  of  their  governments,  may 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  form  that  love 
of  liberty,  which  animated  their  genius,  and  is 
still  imbibed  in  our  classical  education. 

America  also  has  already  sustained  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  great  drama  of  European 
policy.  The  discovery  of  that  continent  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  commercial  combinations  of 
modem  times,  which  have  so  largely  influenced 
the  general  system  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world. 
The  mines  of  America  furnished  the  medium 
of  a  considerable  extension  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce; the  great  Archipelago  of  the  western 
Indies  invited  the  industry  of  Europeans  to  a 
nearer  traffic ;  and  the  flourishing  settlements 
of  the  northern  continent  provided  a  growing 
market  for  the  manufacturing  skill  of  ^Great 
Britain,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  prospe- 
rity. Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,  •  that  the 
great  American  isthmus  has  been  for  ages  the- 
bulwark  of  the  independence  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan. It  does  indeed  appear  to  have  hitherto 
preserved  those  regions  from  the  enterprising 
activity  of  Europeans,  which  has  found  else- 
where sufficient  occupation ;  but  perhaps  a  far- 

*  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spnn,  vol.  J. 
p.  45.  London,  1811. 
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ther  destination  of  this  (jc)  difficult,  though 
narrow  barrier,  may  be  conjectured ;  as  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  designed  to  reserve  for  the 
future  aggrandizement  of  America  itself,  the 
commerce  of  those  countries  of  Asia.  In  this 
view  it  bears  some  correspondence  to  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez,  which,  by  obstructing  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea,  has  favoured  the  enterprise  of 
the  western  countries  of  Europe. 


(a)  Dr.  Kirwan  has  concluded  that,  a?  far  as 
to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  the  tempera-, 
ture  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  to  that  of 
the  southern  nearly  as  14  to  13.5;  and  from 
that  degree  to  the  fiftieth  as  11  to  9 ;  and  from 
the  fiftieth  to  the  sixtieth  degree  as  8  to  6 
nearly;  in  the  summers  of  the  two  hemis- 
pheres. The  southern  w^inters  however  seemed 
to  him  to  be  not  so  cold  as  those  of  the  north. 
Essay  on  the  Variations  of  the  Atmosphere,  in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  8. 
p.  417,  423. 

(6)  There  seems,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  to  be 
good  reason  for  supposing,  that  the  progenitors 
of  all  the  American  nations  from  Cape  Horn  to 
the  southern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia.  The  Esquimaux, 
who  differ  from  these  in  language,  in  disposi- 
tion, and  in  habits  of  life,  he  supposes  to  have 
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proceeded  from  the  north-west  of  Europe.  Hist, 
of  "America,  book  4. 

(c)  This  occurred  so  late  as  about  eighty 
years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
man empire,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  first 

.  century  of  the  christian  era.  Robectson's  Dis- 
quisition concerning  India,  p.  60.  Lond.  1799. 
It  is  extremely  curious  that  the  periodical  winds 
of  the  Red  Sea,  though  different  in  direction, 
should  concur  to  favour  the  Indian  commerce. 
From  November  to  March  the  wind  blows  down 
that  sea,  and  is  met  by  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, which  blows  towards  India ;  the  contrary 
happens  firom  April  to  October^  Brace's  Tra- 
vels, book  2.  ch.  4. 

((2)  Dr.  Halley,  to  account  for  them,  haa  re- 
marked that,  to  the  northward  of  the  Indian 
ocean  there  is  every  where  land,   within   the 

.  usual  limit  of  the  general  trade- wind,  or  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude.  This,  he  adds,  is  heated 
like  Africa,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  but  cooled 
in  winter  by  the  vicinity  of  high  mountains. 
Hence,  says  he,  it  happens,  that  the  air,  com- 
ing according  to  the  general  rule  out  of  the 
north-east  in  the  Indian  seas,  is  sometimes  hot- 

.  ter,  sometimes  colder,  than  that  by  which  the 
equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained 
from  the  south-west,  and  consequently  some- 
times the  lower  current,  or  the  wind,  is  from 
the  north-east,  and  sometimes  from  the  south- 
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west.    Hist«  Account  of  the  Trade- Winds  and 
Monsoons,  PhiL  Trans,  for  1686. 

(e)  Dr.  Gillies  has  remarked  that,  except 
Alcman  of  Sardis,  who  on  account  of  his  me^ 
lit  was  naturalized  at  Sparta,  Pindar  of  Thebes 
in  Boeotia,  and  Stesichorus  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
all  the  rest  were  bom  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  or 
in  the  islands  of  the  jEgean  sea.  Hist,  of 
Greece,  9h.  6.  Pindar  and  Stesichorus  are 
therefore  all  who  should  be  excepted  from  the 
observation  in  the  text. 

(J")  The  Ionic  order  was  imported  into  At« 
tica  from  Asia ;  the  Corinthian  was  soon  after-* 
wards  invented  by  an  Athenian  architect ;  and 
the  Doric  itself,  or  the  earlier  architecture  of 
Proper  Greece,  began  to  change  its  ancient 
simplicity  for  grace  and  embellishment.  Mit- 
ford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  299.  note. 

(g)  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Murray, 
that  this  is  so  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining those  vices,  which  grow  up  with  the 
improvements  of  society.  Enquiries  respecting 
the  Character  of  Nations  and  the  Progress  of 
Society,  p.  147. 

(h)  The  physical  phaenomena  of  Greece, 
differing  from  those  of  any  other  country,  pre- 
sent a  series  of  beautiful  plains,  successively 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  limestone.  Clarke's 
Travels,  quoted  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
March,  1813. 
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(i)  Adsunt  Athenienses,  unde  humamtas, 
doctnna,  leligio,  iruges>  jura,  leges- ortae,  at- 
que  in  omnes  terras  distribute  putantur.  Ci- 
cero pro  L.  Flacco,  cap.  26. 

(Ar)  Within  this  bulwark  the  Mainiots  have 
continued  to  maintain  an  almost  entire  inde- 
pendence. **  The  government  was.  long  admi* 
nistered  by  an  assembly  of  the  old .  men,  from 
among  whom  the  Protogeronte  was  annually 
chQsen.  The  misbehaviour  of  the  last  person 
who  enjoyed  that  situation,  led  to  the  abolition 
of  his  office,  and  since  that  time  Maina  has 
been  divided  between  eight  hereditaty  chiefs,^ 
who,  with  the  Italian  title  of  Capitani,  exercise 
an  absolute  uncontrolled  jurisdiction  in  their 
respective  districts.  These  form  a  great  coun- 
cil to  the  Bey,  who  is  elected  from  among  them- 
selves, but  receives  investiture  from  the  Cap- 
tain Pacha,  to  whose  charge  this  country  is 
allotted  by  the  Porte.  This  Bey  however  is  no 
otherwise  distinguished  from  the  other  captains, 
than  as  their  representative  in  all  public  trans- 
actions with  the  Turks,  and  the  responsible 
agent  for  the  Haratch  they  have  to  pay."  Dou- 
glas's Essay  on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks, 
p.  169. 

(0  The  soil  of  Attica  was  fitted  to  produce 
barley,  not  wheat.  Theophrasti  Hist.  Plant. 
lib.  8.  cap.  8. 

VOL.  I.  N 


(?7f)  Exornata  co  geitere  operum  eXiwie  terra 
Attica,  et  copja  domesttci  marinom,  et  ingemi* 
artificnm.     Tit.  Lrvir,  lib.  31.  cap.  26. 

(w)  Aristotle  has  rcmarkcrf,  tlwfct  the  Cretan, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  and  the  Carthaginian  go- 
vernments T^ere  in  some  resipecfs  shxtttat,  artkl 
\v^t€  far  preferable  to  all  othets ;  and  that  matiy 
iitstftiition?  of  tlie  Carthaginian  government  in 
particirlar  were  excellent.  His^  approbation  of 
the  last  he  justifies  by  observing,  that,  though 
a  popniar  state,  it  was  never  agittfted  by  ally 
considerable  sedition,  nor  subjected  by  a  ty* 
rant.     PoliticOftim  Kb.  2.  cap.  11. 

(o)  This  opinion,  which  seems  to  be  ht  itself 
sufficiently  probable,  is  confirmed  by  two  facts : 
one  of  these  is^  that  the  Carthagimani^  &i  ac- 
tirally  send  Hanna  on  a  voyage  cf  discofvery 
towards  the  south ;  the  other  is  that  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  was  actually  so  far  explored,  that 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  true 
course  of  the  Niger,  which  haa  been  but  lately 
discovered  by  the  modems, 

(jr)  Neque  superbia  obstabat,  quo  minus 
aliena  instititta,  si  modo  proba,  imitarentup« 
Sallustii  Bel.  Catil.  cap.  51.  Polybius  bears  a 
similar  testimony.  Lib.  6.  cap.  23.  Perhaps 
the  mean  origin  of  the  imperial  city  was  the 
cnuse  of  Roman  docility. 

((f)  Mr.  Butler  tells  us  that  "  the  scanty  mt^ 
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tcfials  which  have  reached  us,  of  the  regal  juris- 
prudence of  Rome,  lead  to  a  conjecture,  that  the 
RcHnans  had  attaioed  a  high  degree  of  legisla- 
tive refinement  before  the  abolition  of  royalty :'' 
and  observes,  that  the  president  Terasson,  in  his 
Histoire  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romaine,  has  given 
thirty-six  laws  belonging  to  that  period.  Horas 
JMpdicas  Subsec.  p.  55,  56. 

(r).  Neque  provincial  ilium  rerum  statum  ab- 
Hijiebant,  suspecto  senatus  populique  imperio  ob 
certamina  potentium,  et  avaritiam  magistra- 
tuum;  invalido  legum  auxilio,  que  vi,  ambitu, 
postreino  pecunia  turbabantur.  Taciti  Annal. 
lib.  1.  cap.  2.. 

(«)  These,  as  we  have  them,  consist  of  the 
Pandects,  the  Institutes,  the  Codex  Repetito^ 
Praelectionis^  and  the  Novells.  Of  these  the 
great  work  was  the  Digest  or  Pandects;  a 
complete  system  of  law,  arranged  by  Trebonian, 
with  the  assistance  of  sixteen  other  eminent 
persons.  The  Institutes  were  an  elementary 
treatise,  comprising  the  general  principles  of 
the  former.  The  <|^dex  Repetitas  Praelectionis 
was  a  revision  of  a  collection  of  the  most  use- 
ful laws,  which  had  been  made  by  the  order  of 
Justinian,  in  the  fust  year  of  his  reign.  The 
Novells  contained  »ixose  edicts,  which  were  pro- 
mulgated after  this  second  edition  of  the  Co* 
dex.    Horas  Jurid.  Subsec.  p.  82—85. 

2X2 
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(/)  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  me- 
mento ; 

Hs  tibi  enint  artes ;  pacisque  imponerc 
morem, 

Parcere  siibjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

iEneid.  lib.  6. 1.  852,  &c. 

(u)  The  death  of  Darius  occurred  in  the 
year  330 ;  and  the  Romans  entered  Asia,  and 
defeated  Antigonus,  in  the  year  190;  before 
Christ. 

(xi)  This  has  been  illustrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  in  his  Considerations  on  the  Theory 
of  Religion,  p.  129,  &c.  Cambridge,  1774. 
And  it  has  even  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Jortin, 
tliat  the  vices  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  favourable  to  Christianity,  as  they  left 
them  no  leisure  for  persecuting  an  inconsider- 
able sect.  Nero  indeed,  he  admits,  destroyed 
several  christians  at  Rome;  but  it  was  for  a 
supposed  crime,  of  which  all  knew  them  to  be 
innocent,  so  that  this  cruel  treatment  excited 
the  compassion  of  the  public  in  tlieir  favour. 
Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  SQ,  31. 
Lond.  1805. 

(w)  Leo  Africanus  says,  |book  7,  '*  the  king 
of  Bomo  sent  for  the  me/chants  of  Barbaiy, 
and  willed  them  to  bring  him  great  store  of 
horses;  for  in  this  country  tliey  use  to  ex- 
change horses  for  slaves,  and  to  give  fifteen,. 
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and  sometimes  twenty  slaves  for  one  horse: 
and  by  this  means  there  were  abundance  of 
horses  brought;  howbeit  the  merchants  were 
constrained  to  stay  for  their  slaves,  till  the  king 

■ 

returned  home  conqueror  with  a  great  numher 
ef  captives,  and  satisfied  his  creditors  for  their 
horses."  He  adds,  "  the  king  maketh  invasions 
but  every  year  once,  and  that  at  one  set  and 
appointed  time  of  the  year/'  Geographical 
Hist  of  Africa,  transl.  by  Pory,  p.  293,  294. 
Lond.  1600.  Leo  Africanus,  bom  probably  at 
Granada  in  Spain,  and  educated  at  the  univer- 
of  Fez,  in  Barbaryj  was  taken  by  some  Italians, 
who  presented  him  to  Pope  Leo  X ;  by  this 
pontiff  he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  accordingly  named  John 
Leo.     Preface. 

(.r)  Mr.  De  Humboldt  has  informed  us,  that 
nine  different  parts  of  this  isthmus  present  a  pro- 
bability  of  a  water-communication  between  the 
two  oceans ;  and  some  such  communication  has 
in  one  of  these  places  actually  existed  since  the 
year  1788.  But  this  writer  also  maintains  the 
impracticability  of  making  such  a  canal,  as  would 
permit  the  passage  of  ships  capable  of  sailing 
from  Europe  to  Asia;  and  therefore  is  of  opinion 
that,  even  if  a  canal  were  made,  the  greater 
part  of  that  trade  would  continue  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  route  of  Cape  Horn.  Essay  on 
New  Spain,  book  1 .  ch.  2. 


LECTURE    IV. 

Of  the  predispositions  to  theformation  of  the  modern 

system  of  Europe. 

OUR  attention  should  now  at  length  be  directed 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
which  favoured  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
system  of  Europe,  The  modern  history  of  Europe 
is  the  great  display  of  human  improvement,  as  far 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  carried ;  and,  during  this 
period,  the  other  regions  of  the  earth  have  been 
so  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  this  portion,  or 
so  dependent  upon  it  for  a  communication  of  its 
advantages,  that  its  history  is  essentially  that  of 
the  world :  it  at  once  comprehends  tjie  latest, 
and  most  perfect  of  human  acquisitions ;  and 
embraces  the  concerns  of  Asia,  Africa,    and 
America,  as  those  of  tributary  and  comparatively 
inconsiderable  provinces.     The  modern  system 
of  Europe  is  therefore  the  grand  object,  to  which 
I  solicit  your  attention,  proposing  to  consider 
the  affairs  of  the  other  regions  of  the  globe  in 
that  only  relation  in  which  they  possess  a  philo- 
sophical importance,  their  relation  to  the  sys- 
tem, which  included  all  the  energies  of  improved 
society.    Such  a  system  well  deserves  ta  be  ex- 
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aniined  carefully  in  the  simplest  deiiicnfc^  of  it*^ 
combinations,  ond  not  merely  obscrvL-ti  in  tbc 
operations  od'  its  completed  tonn  ;  for  it  is  only 
in  tliis  nuiu>cr  tliat  we  can  attain  a  kuowledgt: 
of  tlie  principles  of  its  powers  :  and  if  we  pjw- 
pOM  to  iWrive  frooi  its  lustory  a  moral  lesson  of 
philost^iliy,  wu  should  trace  it  from  its  earlint 
conuDencenienl,  and  follow  it  tiirough  nil  its 
pm]?ret;s  to  tliat  diBsoiiittcoi,  which  it  is  our  des- 
tiny to  witness. 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  tlutt,  in  ci>ui- 
mcnciiig  the  consideration  of  modem  history  at 
sn  epoch  so  remote  as  the  subversion  of  the  wesl- 
eru  empire,  1  begin  at  a  ^eat  distance  from  all 
pcactical  utility.  Separated  as  that  epocli  is  trom 
tile  transactions  of  tlic  last,  and  the  two  prs- 
ccding  centuries,  bv  iIil-  b:iibansm  of  llie 
interveoing  ages,  it  may  seem  that,  as  the 
events  which  then  occurred,  could  have  no  per- 
ceptible Operation  on  the  political  interests  of 
the  present  time,  tiie  period  of  modem  history 
might  with  greater  propriety  be  considered  as 
beginning  with  the  restoration  of  Europe  from 
its  political  and  intellectual  degradation.  Such 
was  accordtn^y  the  opinion  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  *  has  recommended  the  conchuion 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  tlie  epoch  from  which 
history  should  be  studied  with  attention.  And 
the  advice  which  he  has  given,  would  be  reason-t' 

"  Letter!  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Kmorj^  let.  0. 
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flble»  if  we  should  read  history  only,  as  he  seems 
to  have  read  it,  for  the  attainment  of  a  minute 
knowledge  of  particular  transactions,  not  for 
the  philosophical  investigation  of  their  prin- 
ciples. 

The  transactions  of  the  ages  preceding  the 
epoch  which  he  has  recommended,  have  indeed 
no  distinct  connection  with  these,  in  which  we 
are  engaged :  but  the  manners  then  formed, 
and  the  institutions  then  established,  have  had 
a  powerful,  though  remote  and  general  influ- 
ence, on  the  proceedings  of  these  later  times ; 
and  Doctor  Robertson,  who  has  so  ably  illus- 
trated the  very  period,  with  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke  would  begin  his  researches,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  prefix  to  his  history  a  dissertation  on 
that  earlier  period,  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  his  performance.  I  shall  therefore 
commence  my  consideration  of  modem  history 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  western  empire.  Then 
indeed  occurred  a  period,  such  as  Lord  Boling- 
broke  has  himself  described,  at  which  the  chain 
of  events  is  so  broken,  as  to  have  little  or  no 
real  or  visible  connection  with  that  of  those 
which  followed ;  then  out  of  the  ruins  of  one 
mighty  empire  arose  almost  together  the  prin- 
pal  of  those  states,  into  which  Europe  is  at  this 
day  divided;  and  then,  in  the  gradual  combi- 
nation of  northern  barbarism  with .  Roman  re- 
finement, were   formed  the  first  elements  of 
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those  manners,  and  of  those  principles  of  po^ 
licy,  by  which  Europe  is  at  this  day  charac- 
terized. Let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  nature 
of  those  political  materials,  which  were  then 
brought  together,  and  afterwards  observe  them, 
•  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  the  language  of 
natural  p)iilosophy,  crystallizing  by  degrees  into 
the  regular  forms  of  political  society. 

The  local  advantages  of  western  Europe  have 
been  mentioned  generally  in  the  last  lecture ; 
and  it  was  also  then  observed,  that  the  modern 
system  of  this  region  of  the  world  may  be  con- 
.  sidered  as  having  exercised,  though  on  a  larger 
.and  grander  scale,  functions  analogous  to  those 
of  the  diminutive,  but  illucttrious  combinations, 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  western  countries 
of  Europe  indeed,  broken  as  they  are  on  every 
side,  either  by  the  Mediterranean  or  by  the 
ocean,  appear  to  have  been  projected  into  the 
.  scene  of  extended  enterprise,  in  a  manner  di- 
rectly corresponding  to  that,  in  which  the  Gre- 
cian peninsula  was  advanced  into  the  narrow 
area  of  the  maritime  efforts  of  antiquity.  Si- 
lar  advantages  of  form  and  position  appear  to 
have  existed  in  the  two  cases,  and  the  most  im- 
portant distinction  to  have  consisted  in  the  dif- 
ierence  of  magnitude. 

It  was  indeed  mentioned  in  that  lecture,  that 
much  of  the  complexedness  of  the  larger  ma- 
chine was  omitted  in  the  model.    The  most  re- 
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markable  distinction  of  this  kind  is  that  the 
Grecian  states  ccmiposed  but  a  single  system, 
whereas  we  know  that  in  modem  £ur<^e  two 
different  systems  have  existed^  a  principal  one 
formed  of  the  central  and  southern  states^  and 
a  secondary  one  consisting  of  the  nortliem  go- 
vernments. Nor  was  this  a  distinctioD  arising 
solely  from  political  causes,  independently  of 
the  geographical  conformation  of*  the  western 
countries  of  Europe ;  for  a  slight  inspection  of 
the  map  of  these  countries  is  sufficient  for  per- 
ceiving,  that  they  are  not  only  generally  fitted 
to  excite,  and  to  improve,  the  activities  of  men, 
but  also  naturally  adapted  to  become  the  thea- 
tre of  two  distinct,  but  unequal  systems,  such  as 
we  Tcnow  to  have  actually  existed  within  them. 
Wlu'le  a  great  portion  of  western  £urc^  ad- 
vances, as  a  grand  peninsula,  between  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  and  the  ocean,  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  north  have  their  separate  Mediter- 
ranean, round  which  it  was  natural  that  a  sepa- 
rate, though  a  less  important  system  of  govern- 
ments, should  foe  constituted ;  and  between 
them  was  placed  that  open  communicati<m  for 
the  bai1)arian  nations,  in  which,  as  D'AnviHe 
*  has  remarked  of  the  extended  plains  of  Tar- 
tary,  they  were  moved  about  like  the  billoMrs  of 
an  agitated  sea.   Here  then  was  provision  made 

*  Etats  formes  en  Europe  aprcs  la  Chute  de  rEmpive  % 
p.  260.  Pari*,  1771. 
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for  two  unequal  combinations  of  political  in- 
terests^  each  having  in  its  local  circumstances 
its  own  principle  of  activity.  Of  the  more  con** 
siderable  of  these  France  has  been,  we  know^ 
the  country  most  important  in  its  natural  re* 
sources,  and  its  influence :  but  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  its  paramount  importance  was  noticed 
some  centuries  before  either  system  began  to 
exist.  *  Wh^i  Agrippa  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade his  countrymen  the  Jews  from  encoun- 
tering the  Rom^i  power,  he  urged  the  example 
of  the  submi^ion  of  the  Gauls,  alleging  that 
these  might  more  prudently  than  any  other  na^ 
tion  hazard  the  consequences  of  a  revolt,  being 
possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  advantages 
of  nature. 

It  ia  natural  to  enquire,  what  purpose  could 
be  assigned  for  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
and  independent  systems,  and  how  can  it  be  re* 
condled  to  that  unity  of  providential  govern- 
ment, which  it  is  the  object  of  these  lectures  to 
ducidate.  The  question  is  a  fair  one,  and  me- 
rits a  full  consideration. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
even  though  no  satisfactory  answer  could  be 
given  to  the  enquiry,  still  some  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  if  it  could  be 
carried  thus  near  to  that  entire  simplicity,  which 

*  F.  Jofephi  de  Belk)  Judaico  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  sect.  14. 
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is  the  object  of  our  search.  The  natural  phi- 
losopher, who  is  unable  to  generalize  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  discovered,  is  yet  regarded 
as  having  contributed  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world,  when  he  has  ascer- 
tained that  certain  causes  do  actually  operate, 
however  he  may  have  reason  for  believing  that 
a  more  perfect  investigation  might  reduce  them 
to  one  more  simple,  though  diversified  agency. 
In  the  same  manner  it  might  be  thought,  that 
to  reduce  the  phsenomena  of  the  political  world 
to  the  existence  of  two  independent  systems  of 
policy,  would  be  to  make  an  important  progress 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  real  unity  of  the 
divine  government. 

But  the  progressive  nature  of  political  com- 
binations furnishes  another  consideration,  which 
is  not  applicable  to  the  stationary  agencies  of 
the  material  world.  It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  the  formation  of  a  sygtem,  which  should 
comprehend  the  north  together  with  the  west 
of  Europe,  might  be  a  work  too  vast,  and  too 
complex,  to  be  effected  but  by  slow  and  suc- 
cessive processes;  and  that  the  period  now 
completed  may  have  been  that,  in  which  prepa- 
ration has  been  made  for  this  larger  and  more 
perfect  combination.  Of  this  we  see  an  illus- 
lustration  in  the  state  of  European  Turkey* 
Though  the  government  of  Constantinople  has 
entered  into  thegeneral  policy  of  Europe(a)since 
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the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  concluded  in  the  year 
1699,  its  relation  to  the  christian  powers  has 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  imperfect  and  am- 
biguous; and  yet  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  time  is  not  very  distant,  in 
whic^  the  territory  of  European  Turkey  shall, 
in  some  form  or  other,  be  completely  incorpo- 
rated into  the  federative  connection  of  the  Eu- 
ropean states.  It  may  accordingly  be  .held  of 
the  two  systems  of  the  north  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope, that,  however  they  may  have  hitherto 
maintained  a  considerable  degree  of  distinct- 
ness, so  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing constituted  a  single  combination,  yet  that 
their  operations  indicate  a  continued  tendency 
towards  an  incorporation,  which  sufficiently  jus- 
tifies the  opinion  of  the  singleness,  and  sim- 
plicity, of  the  providential  government  of  the 
world. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  to  be  deficient 
in  these  views  of  the  general  policy  of  Europe, 
(i)has  however  been  amply  supplied  by  the  extra- 
ordinary events,  which  have  recently  occurred ; 

and  we  are  now  enabled  to  explain  the  relation 
which  the  secondary  bore  to  the  primary  sys- 
tem, and  to  show  that,  though  distinct,  they 
have  been  combined  in  one  great  plan  of  ac- 
tion, and  that  their  very  distinctness  was  neces- 
sary to  the  result.  If  France  be  considered  as 
the  central  government  of  the  principal  combi- 
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nation,  and  tha  explosion  of  that  great  military 
government  in  a  turbulent  democracy  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  dissolution  of  its  connec- 
tions, it  seems  to  have  been  indispensable,  that 
an  exterior  system  should  have  existed,  con- 
taining a  power  capable  of  interposing  for  the 
re-establishment   of  the   general  order.    The 
powers  of  the  primary  system  itself  must  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  ordinary  state  of  the  system, 
and  therefore  could  not  contain  among  them 
any  force  capable  of  resisting  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal nation  in  the  extraordinary  excitement 
attending  a  dissolution  of  the  goveinment ;  and 
though  a  maritime  government,  such  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  could  maintain  a  maritime  inde- 
pendence, it  could  not  be  adequate  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  continent.    The  existence  then 
of  a  secondary  system,  far  from  violating  the 
unity  of  the  general  government  of  the  world, 
appears  to  have  been  a  necessary  part  of  the 
plan,  since  it  provided  the  only  means  of  effect- 
ing the  re-establishment  of  political  order,  after 
the  great  convulsion,  in  which  tlie  primary  one 
had  been  dissipated  and  destroyed.    Even  the 
rude  inferiority  of  the  chief  power  of  the  se- 
condary system  appears  also  to  have  been  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  its  interposition  ;  fat 
a  people  so  little  advanced  in  refinement  were 
safe  from  the  contagion  of  political  and  moral 
corruption^  and  a  country  so  little  improved 
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twuldwith  iMttinjuiyfitistain  thedq;>redatiQn9of 
iu  formitUbte  invaders. 

The  iiortlium  mtem  being  thus  secondary 
to  the  grand  catnbination  of  Europciui  states, 
wtt»  therefore  less  complex  in  its  construction, 
and  indeed  consisted  only  of  Russia,  as  tlie  prin- 
cipal  cuuntry,  and  of  ttie  two  powers  of  the 
Baltic  which  served  to  convey  to  it  a  portion  of 
the  improvement  of  the  south.  Tlie  southern 
qrstem,  on  the  contran',  was  coinpoKcd  of  nit- 
mcroiu  and  considerable  states,  encircling  on 
every  side  Fnulce,  which  by  its  situation  and 
mourccfi  niu<tt  be  r^^rdcd  as  the  grand  and 
preponderating  member.  It  was  remarJced  in 
the  laA  lecture,  that  western  Europe  was  iu 
these  our  own  inlands,  provided  wth  a  special 
organ,  accommodated  to  the  double  purpose  of 
protecting  a  system  of  superior  improvement, 
and  of  forming  relations  with  the  most  distant 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  This  organ  belonged 
particularly  to  tlie  southern  or  principal  system 
«f  European  interests.  The  imperfect  system  of 
the  north  was  not  capable  of  fulfilling  either 
purpose  in  any  eminent  degree,  and  appears  to. 
have  been  therctbrc  not  provided  with  a  cor- 
responding instrument.  But  still,  in  another 
view,  a  correspondence  may  be  discovered  be- 
tween the  local  arrangements  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, in  regard  to  insular  appendages.  Though 
the  northern  system  appears  to  have  been  too 
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1  mperfect,  to  require  to  be  furnished  with  an 
organ  of  a  structure  so  complex  aft  the  British 
islands,  yet  both  systems  required  to  be  iurnished 
with  asylums  for  their  fugitive  literature,  in 
that  interval  of  disorder  and  violence,  which 
preceded  the  establishment  of  regular  govern- 
ments. Such  an  asylum  was  Ireland  to  the 
southern  system  of  Europe  ;  for  whatever  maj 
be  thought  of  the  disputed  question  of  Irish 
antiquity,  (c)  there  is  the  most  unsuspicious 
testimony,  liiat  this  island  was  the  hospitable  re* 
fuge  of  letters  and  religion.  Iceland  was  in  this 
respect  the  Ireland  of  the  nortli.  •  In  the  year 
874,  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Harfagre,  king  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  caused  the  greater  part 
of  the  Norwegian  nobility  to  retire  from  his 
power,  and  establish  in  Iceland  an  independent 
settlement.  This  colony,  which  thus  owed  its 
origin  to  a  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  carried 
with  it  the  principles  of  political  independence, 
490  favourable  to  every  energy  of  mind  ;  and  the 
republican  government,  which  it  enjoyed  until 
the  year  1264,  when  its  internal  dissentions  sub* 
jected  it  to  the  power  of  Norway,  excited  and 
cherished  its  genius  (d) 

From  this  consideration  of  the  local  adaptation 
of  Europe  to  the  political  combinations,  of 
which  it  has  been  the  scene,  we  should  ncm 

*  Mallet'n  Northcro  Antiquiti^,  vol.  ].  ch.  11.  Lopd.  177Ql 
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turn  to  that  of  the  nations,  which  have  been . 
engaged  in  this  great  drama,  that  we  may  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  whether  they  were  in  ai^  res- . 
pects  particuUrly  qualified  for  the  parts,  which 
they  have  respectively  snstained.   .v:* 

In  the  first  general  and  indistinct  view,  which 
we  take  <xf  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  empire 
of  the  west,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a- 
melancholy  struggle  between  ^civilization  and/ 
barbarism,  in  which*  the  latter  unhappily  pre* 
vailed,  and  entailed  upon  the  world  a  k>ug  suc- 
cession of  violence  and  ignorance.  The  splen- 
did train^of  Roman  triumphs  has  pre-occupied. 
our  minds  with  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the 
destroyed  government :  the  wisdom  of  Roman 
legislation  haa  accustomed  us  to. regard  its  do- 
minion as- almost  identified  with  the  civilization 
of  our  species :  and  the  adopted  literature  of 
Greece  has  added  its  captivating  brilliancy  to  the 
other  interesting  recollections  of  ^  Roman  great- 
ness. Opposed  to  this  empire  we  conceive  a 
multitude  of  savage  hordes,  bursting  from  re- 
gions which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate, 
and  eagerly  possessing  themselves  of  treasures, 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  enjoy ;  overwhelm- 
ing in  one  mingled  mass  of  ruin  all  the  arts,  by 
which  human  life  had  been  raised  so  high  above 
their  own  rude  condition ;  and  by  their  long 
protracted  violences  almost  obliterating  the  re- 
membrance of  the  improvement  of  precedirig 

VOL.  I.  o 
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ages.  But  a  closer  inspection  will  remove 
much  of  the  horror  of  this  first  and  general  im- 
pression. It  will  discover  to  us,  that  the  Ro- 
man empire  had  suffered  sruch  a  deep  and  fatal 
degeneracy,  that  its  continuance,  if  it  hail  been 
politically  practicable,  could  riot,  in  a  moral 
view,  have  been  desirable ;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  that  the  tribes  by  which  it  was  overpow- 
ered, rude  and  barbarous  as  they  were,  possessed 
those  sound  and  manly  qualities,  whicb  the  cor- 
rupted slaves  of  Rome  had  wholly  lost,  and 
were  therefore  fitted  to  renovate  the  energies  of 
a  decaying  systeip,  and  to  prepare  it  for  assum- 
ing another,  and  a  better  form.  The  great 
struggle  then  between  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  northern  nations,  instead  of  appearing  to  be 
the  conflict  of  civilizstion  and  b^barinn,  will 
present  itself  to  us  as  the  salutary  combination 
of  two  different  portions  of  mankind,  one  of 
which  possessed,  though  in  degeneracy  and 
decay,  the  principles  of  social  improvwient,  and 
the  other,  amidst  all  the  rudeness  of  unsettled 
^wildness,  was  however  characterized  by  those 
native  energies  of  mind,  which  had,  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  corrujitions  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, (e) 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  f  is  de- 
scribed to  us,  as  arising  out  of  the  long  peace 

*  Decline  aocl  FaR  of  tbe  Boman  Empire,  tol.  1.  f.  6B. 
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.  and  prosperityi  which  it  enjoyed  in  what  has  beeil 
called  the  age  of  tlieAntonineS)  ending  in  theyeat 
isa  The  minds  of  men,  destitute  of  the  strong 
excitement  of  political  agitation,  \rere  reduced 
to  a  dull  and  ^irftless  torpor,  which  disqualified 
iiiem  fof  exertion  of  every  kind.  To  the  bet- 
numbing  influence  ^f  long  c^tinued  tranquillity 
Was  added  the  constraint  of  an  arbitrary  goverti^ 
ment ;  and  Longinus  *  has  a;coordingly  repre^ 
dented  th6  genius  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
succeeding  century,  as  cramped  and  contracted 
like  the  limbs  of  children  which  have  been  ccm- 
Bntd  by  bandages.  The  agency  of  this  two^ 
fold  depravation  was  conspicuous  in  every  part 
of  the  Roman  character;  literary  genius,  taett 
in  the  arts,  military  spirit,  all  withered  together, 
iind  presented  one  uniform  appearance  of  ge- 
neral decay,  t  In  the  fourth  century  learning 
of  every  kind  was  abandoned  for  the  idle  r^^ 
creations  of  the  theatre  ;  so  that  when,  in  a  time 
of  apprehended  famine,  it  had  beco^ie  expe- 
dient to  diminish  the  population  of  the  capital, 
the  teachers  of  learning  were  banished,  wJa^ 
six  thousand  dancers  of  both  sexes  were  retian- 
ed  t  the  libraries.  We  are  told,  were  shut  like  the 
tombs ;  and  in  the  few  houses,  which  bdfore 
eherii^ed  a  love  for  liberal  pursuits,  the  indo- 

o2 

*  De  Subliin.  cap«>  ^3.  f  Amtnkuiii  Marcellini  ]|^.  14. 
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lent  love  of  music  engrossed  every  attention. 
*  Diocletian  and  Constantine  were  the  last  who 
erected  public  edifices  of  a  solid  and  durable 
construction ;  and  even  of  their  buildings  the 
design  and  the  execution  exhibited  marks  of 
inferiority,  t  The  passion  for  statues  still  re* 
mained»  because  it  flattered  the  ambitious  desire 
of  posthumous  reputation ;  but  the  statues  of 
this  declining  period,  instead  of  being  recom- 
mended by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  were  embel* 
lished  with  a  covering  of  gold,  t  Indeed  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine,  which  the  Romans 
could  adorn  only  by  pillaging  that  of  Trajan, 
bore  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  taste.  The  profession  of  arms  was,  $  al- 
most from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
relinquished  to  the  barbarians  of  the  frontiers, 
who  thus  became  possessed  of  the  power,  as 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the 
state  :  the  evil  however  had  begun  so  early  as 
in  the  first,  for  ||  Tacitus  has  represented. the 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies  as  then  consisting 
wholly  in  foreigners.  (/)  Even  the  population 
of  Italy  jbegan  to  fail»  and  to  furnish  in  its  dimi- 
nution the  last  and  most  decisive  proof,  that 

*  IlisL  des  A llemands  par  Schmidt,  tome  1.  p.  200.  Li^e 
ITS^.  f  Ammidn.  Mitrcellin.  ubi  supra.  %  Decline 

and  Full,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  512.         f  Ibid.  p.  203.         H  AnnaL 
lib.  3. -cap'  40. 
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the  empire  had  reached  nearly  to  the  limit  of 
its  natural  existence.  The  government  too, 
while  it  was  thus  tottering  in  decay,  imposed 
on  its  subjects  burthens  so  oppressive,  that  *  at 
the  time  of  its  dissolution,  the  name  of  Roman 
citizen  was  held  in  abhorrence,  and  those  who 
were  entitled  to  claim  it,  went  over  to  the  bar* 
barians.  Justly  then  might  the  historian  of  its 
decline  and  fall  pronounce,  that  t  if  all  the  bai^ 
barian  tribes  had  ceased  to  exist,  the  empire  of 
the  west  could  not  have  been  saved  from  de« 
struction. 

The  iounediate  circumstances  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  western  empire  are  agreeable  to  thit 
representation  of  its  natural  and  irresistible  do* 
cay.  That  great  catastrophe  was  not  tiie  cud* 
den  shock  of  overbearing  violence,  but  a  gradual 
and  almost  spontaneous  transition ;  and  the 
change  from  the  Roman  to  the  barbarian  sove- 
reign is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  other 
successions  of  an  agitated  government,  t  Count 
Ridmer,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  bar* 
barian  troops,  which  were  employed  for  the  de«> 
fence  of  Italy,  reigned  in  effect  over  that 
country  during  fifteen  years,  appointing  and 
removing  emperors  at  his  pleasure,  though  he 
did  not  venture  to  assume  to  himself  the  dig- 

*  De  Gubern.  Dei,  lib.  5.  ci^.  5.        f  Decline  and  AD* 
Sec  Td.  3.  p.  4S4.        i  Ibid.  p.  451—4^0. 
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nity  of  the  imperial  station.  Soon  after  death 
had  delivereil  Italy  iVoni  die  real,  though  un* 
acknowledged  dominion  of  this  barbariaQ»  (g) 
the  son  of  a  Roman,  who  in  one  of  the  ceded 
provinces  had  been  naturalized  among  the  Huns, 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  emperor;  and 
within  a  year  this  feeble  monarch,  by  a  formal 
act  of  abdication,  (/i)  transferred  his  sovereign- 
ty to  Odoacer  a  native  barbarian. 

While  the  Roman  people  were  rapidly  degc* 
nerating  into  that  worst  species  of  barbarism, 
the  barbarism  of  corrupted  civilization,  some  oi* 
the  nations  of  the  north  were  making  such  ad- 
vances in  improvement,  as  qualified  them  to 
cherish  in  their  future  acquisitions  the  remain- 
ing principles  of  human  refinement,  and  to  give 
being  to  communities^  in  which  they  should  be 
propagated  with  recruited  vigour.  Q£  these 
the  most  distinguished  were  the  Goths,  who 
were  divided  into  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visi- 
goths, in  reference  to  their  more  eastern  or  more 
western  situation.  These  nations,  which  h$A 
been'  nearest  to  the  part  of  the  frontier  least 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  empire,  made  the 
first-  permanent  impressions  on  its  territcMry,  be- 
ing first  permitted  to  establish  themselves  withia 
its  lintits.  *  Accordingly,  *  so  early  as  in  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  which  began  in  the  year  270, 

♦  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  toI.  1.  p.  S50,  337. 
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and  ended  in  the  year  875f  the  great  province 
of  Dacia  waa  relinquished  to  them,  and  the 
Danube  was  constituted  the  northern  boundary. 
This  cession  was  the  epoch  of  Gothic  civiliza- 
tion, many  of  the  Roman  inhabitants  remaining 
in  the  abandoned  province,  and  intKoducing 
among  Uieir  new  masters  a  Icnowledge  of  the 
conveniencies  of  cidtivated  life.  During  a  cen- 
tury the  Danube  continued  to  s^arate  the  ter- 
xitory  of  tlie  Gotlis  from  that  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  farther  progress  of  that  people  was  then 
allowed  to  their  solicitation,  rather  than  yielded 
to  their  arms.  Pressed  by  the  more  barbarous 
nations  of  Sarmatia,  *  which  appear  to  have  re  ^ 
ceiyed  the  impulse  from  the  remote  confines  of . 
China,  they  entreated  tlie  emperor  Valens  to 
permit  them  to  pass  that  river,  and  to  form  a 
settlement  on  its  southern  side.  The  permission 
was  given  in  a  mixed  consideration  of  expe- 
diency and  of  apprehension  :  but  the  frauds  and 
violences  practised  against  thase  formidable  co- 
lonists by  the  corrupt  ministers  pf  the  eastern 
emperor,  converted  into  enemies  tliose  whom 
he  had  hoped  to  render  useful  friends;  andafler 
a  short,  but  violent  struggle,  t  they  were  con* 
firmed  in  the  possession  of  the  desired  settle- 
ment, subject  only  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 

♦  Declinp  aod  Fall,  iic.  vol   2.  p.  55S— 592.  f  I^*^- 

p.  6C6. 
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sovereignty  of  the  empire.  Here,  while  they 
preserved  their  own  forms  of  government,  they 
acquired  the  military  discipline  of  Rome  ;  en- 
gaging in  the  military  service  of  the  empire, 
they  finally  extinguished  the  manly  spirit  of 
its  genuine  subjects ;  and  when  they  had  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  their  new  residence, 
they  were  prepared  for  assuming  the  dominion 
of  more  valuable  provinces. 

In  the  combination  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  the  north  with  the  corrupted  inhabitants  of 
the  decaying  empire,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
varitety  of  the  degrees  of  rudeness  in  thie  inva- 
ders, and  their  diflbrent  distribution  in  the  pro- 
vinces which  they  seized ;  for  it  appears  from 
what  has  been  just  now  mentioned,  that  we 
should  not  regard  this  great  collision  of  bar- 
barism and  civilization  as  the  mere  combination 
of  one  unvaried  degree  of  rudeness  with  the  re- 
finements of  a  degenerated  system.  The  advan- 
tages of  their  previous  situation  must  have  in- 
troduced among  some  of  the  noi^hem  tribes  a 
comparative  improvement;  and  the  Goths  in 
particular,  who  acquired  stations  within  the  em- 
pire, muHt  have  learned  to  reverence  its  insti- 
tutions, while  they  despised  its  weakness.  From 
this  variety  in  the  invaders  of  the  empire  must 
have  arisen  a  diversity  in  the  political  effects  of 
their  irruptions,  affecting  the  formation  of  the 
new  system  in  its  very  elementary  arrangements^ 
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and  therefore  probably  such  as  may  be  traced 
through  all  its  subsequent  modifications. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths  had  been  sub- 
ject to  a  single  prince;  but  •  when  the  Huns 
attacked  the  more  eastern,  who  were  therefore 
tiamed  Oslnrogoths,  the  others,  who  were  for  a 
corresponding  reason  called  the  Visigoths,  pro- 
cured from  the  emperor  Valens  the  liberty  of 
passing  the  Danube  and  occupying  Msesia. 
This  settlement  was  effected  in  the  year  876. 
t  IVom  this  station  they,  in  the  year  408,  in- 
vaded Italy  under  Alaric,  and  two  years  after- 
wards plundered  the  imperial  city ;  and  in  the 
year  412  were  induced  to  retire  into  Gaul, 
where  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  southern 
provinces,  t  In  the  following  year  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  during  more  than  fifty  years  had 
been  settled  near' the  Rhine,  entered  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  same  country.  These  nations, 
but  more  particularly  the  Visigoths,  appear  to 
have  been  instrumental  in  preserving  a  portion 
of  the  refinement  of  a  country,  which  under  the 
Roman  dominion  had  received  a  considerable 
degree  of  improvement ;  and  the  Gothic  domi- 
nion was  also  extended  over  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  which  the  Vandals  abandoned  for  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa. 

*  Jornandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  2\,  25.  f  Decline 
and  FalJ,  &c.  vol.  3.  p.  192,  &c.  I  Etats  formes  en  Eu<* 
rope,  &c.  par  D'A'nville,  p;  D2,  93.* 
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The  Ostrogoths^  who  had  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns^  *  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  presented  in  the  yeax  45A  by 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Attila^  to  recover 
their  independence,  and  received  a  grant  of 
Pannonia  from  the  empire.  The  comitry  in 
which  they  were  thus  established,  is  described 
by  the  Gothic  historian,  as  then  adorxied  with 
many  cities,  and  was  therefore  well  fitted  for 
their  improvement:  and  it  was  conveniently 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Italy,  the  scene  of 
their  future  destination.  For  the  education  of 
Theodoric,  the  leader  of  the  Italian  expedition, 
a  special  provision  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made,  as  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  sent 
a  hostage  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where 
he  became  a  favourite  of  the  eastern  emperor^ 
and  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  his 
invasion  of  Italy. 

It  appears  from  these  facts,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Gothic  nation  was  first  placed  for  a  century  in 
an  exterior  province  of  the  empire  >  and  that  then 
the  portion  which  was  afterwards  established  in 
the  southern  districts  of  Gaul  and  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  was  brought  into  a  nearer  and  more 
improved  situation,  where  it  remained  during 
a  period  of  thirty-two  yenx^  It  also  appears 
tliat  another  nation,  which  had  been  quietly 

*  JornandeSs  cop.  50,  52. 
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settled  during  more  ihm  the  half  of  a  century  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gallic  province,  occupied 
about  the  same  time  the  (Eastern  districts  of  that 
country*  The  fall  of  these  transalpine  territo- 
ries naturally  preceded  tlie  subversion  of  the 
domestic  government;  and  liccordingly  the 
other  portion  of  the  Gothic  nation,  whigb  after- 
wards founded  the  Italian  kingdom,  were 
brought  into  an  interior  and  adjacent  province 
at  a  subsequent  period,  early  enough  however  to 
allow  them  a  residence  of  almost  forty  years: 
the  prince  too,  under  whose  guidance  they  en*- 
teced  Italy,  was  favoured  with  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  refinement,  which  the  eastern  capital 
could  supply. 

But  while  nations  in  some  degree  trained  to 
civilization  were  thus  introduced  into  tliese 
countries,  otiier  tribes  of  a  very  different  cha* 
racter  were  also  brought  forward  ;  and  it  is  par.- 
ticularly  remarkable  and  curious,  that  the  two 
principal  governments  of  the  modem  system 
owe  their  coramencements  to  these  ruder  bar^ 
barians,  the  French  govezEiiUent  to  the  Franks, 
and  the  British  to  the  Saxons. 

The  Franks  were  a  tribe,  or  rather  an  asso- 
dation  of  tribes,  which  could  boast  no  advan- 
tages of  Roman  culture,  and  had  not  even  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  a 
(i)  superior  reputation  for  valour  being  tlieir 
most  distiiiguishing  characteristic.      This  was 
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the  people  which  began  the  modern  govern*' 
ment  of  Gaul,  and  gave  to  the  territory  its  mo* 
dem  appellation  of  France  :  the  Burgundians  of 
the  eastern  districts  were  reduced  to  subjection, 
and  in  the  south  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  al- 
most limited  to  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Such 
a  combination  presents  a  very  peculiar  aspect. 
It  seems  as  if  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
preservation  of  some  part  of  the  refinement  of 
this  highly  cultivated  province  of  the  empire, 
by  the  previous  establishment  of  the  compara- 
tively civilized  Visigoths  and  Burgundians ;  and 
that  then,  from  another  quarter,  was  infused  the 
spirit  of  a  fierce  and  military  nation,  to  furnish 
the  central  country  of  the  future  system  with  a 
principle  of  energy,  corresponding  to  the  im- 
portance of  its  allotted  position.  And  a  some- 
what similar  combination  seems  to  have  been 
formed  also  in  Italy  by  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  the  Lombards,  a  people  *  described 
as  few  in  number,  but  distinguished  by  extra- 
ordinary ferocity. 

The  Saxons  and  th|e  Angles,  who  were  the 
founders  of  the  British  government,  were  yet 
ruder  than  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  being 
not  only  strangers  to  the  civilization  and  the 
religion  of  the  imperial  government,  but  ex- 
cited to  the  practice  of  piracy  by  their  maritime 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  ^c.  toL  4.  p.  *  215,  note. 
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situation.  In  the  habits  of  naval  enterprise  in- 
deed we  may  discover  a  correspondence  to  the 
maritime  character  of  the  government ;  but  it 
still  remains  to  be  considered,  what  was  the  re- 
lation of  the  rudeness  of  these  untutored  tribes 
to  its  general  improvement.  This  seems  to 
have  consisted  more  particularly  in  their  wild 
independence.  Not  combined  like  the  Franks 
by  the  habits  of  warfare  under  one  respected 
chief,  but  divided  into  numerous  parties  acting 
under  separate  leaders,  they  gave  a  beginping, 
not  to  a  great  military  monarchy,  but  to  a 
balanced  constitution  of  various  orders.  Provi- 
sion however  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the 
instrumentality  of  another  tribe  of  northern  bar- 
barians, for  the  subsequent  refinement  of  Bri- 
tain, as  weH  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Saxon  government;  the  Normans  becoming 
qualified  by  a  long  establishment  in  France,  for 
supplying  what  was  deficient  in  the  civilization 
of  their  brethren,  and  also  for  introducing  a 
new  modification  of  the  loose  and  disorderly, 
though  free  constitution  of  government,  which 
these  had  at  length  erected. 

Of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Gcr- 
many,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  whose  kin- 
dretf  nations  overwhelmed  and  occupied  the 
south.  These  countries  (/r)  lay  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  empire  j  and  to  them  there- 
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fore  the  principles  of  improvement  cotild  b6 
communicated  only  by  the  re-action  of  the  go* 
verbments  established  in  the  seats  of  civili2a;- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  all  that  was  required, 
was  that  such  an  affinity  should  exist  between 
their  inhabitants  and  the  new  masters  of  the 
soutliern  countries,  as  might  facilitate  the  com- 
munication of  the  refinement,  which  the  latter 
had  acquired.  The  remaining  improvement  of 
the  niuied  empire,  together  with  the  attain- 
ments of  its  barbarian  conquerors  themselves, 
was  thus  gradually  diffused  throughout  these 
northern  countries ;  and  western  Europe,  from 
Lapland  to  the  straight  of  the  Mediterranean, 
assumed  a  general  resemblance  of  manners,  and 
of  political  constituuons,  tliough  diversified  hy 
the  varieties  of  local  peculiarities  and  combi* 
nutions. 

The  treatise  of  Tacjtus  has  rendered  every 
student  familiar  with   the  character  of  those 
tribes  of  ancient  Germany,  which  acted  a  part 
so  important  in  the  formation  of  the  modem 
system.    Disgusted  indeed  with  the  vices  of  a' 
decaying  government,  he  seems  to  have  sought 
a  refuge  for  his  feelings  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  rude,  but  uncorrupted  simplicity  of  its  bar- 
barous  neighbours,  and  to  have  described  their ' 
manners  with  the  same  kind  of   enthusiasm^ 
which  is  experienced  by   the  inhabitant  of  a 
crowded  citv,  when  he  beholds  freedom  and  na« 
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tare  in  some  rural  retreat.  But  whatever  abate* 
ment  of  his  panc^^rric  may  be  thought  due  to 
this  temper  of  his  mind,  enough  of  his  repre- 
sentation must  remain  unshaken,  to  warrant  us 
in  regarding  with  respect  these  regenerators  of 
the  west. 

Besides  that  hardy  spirit  of  manly  valour, 
which  had  been  lost  amidst  the  tranqml  luxury 
of  an  estal^sbed  empire^  and  could  be  restor- 
ed only  by  the  introduction  of  nide  and  un- 
settled n^on9,  other  qtialities  belonged  to  these 
barbarians,  which  exercised  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  the  incipient  system.  The  civilised 
nations  of  the  south  had  cultivated  the  social 
qualities  of  our  nature,  untiL  individuals  had 
ceased  to  feel  a  dependence  on  themselves,  and 
a  servile  submission  to  superior  authority  had 
degraded  the  character  of  man.  The  northern 
tribes,  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  si- 
tuation had  retained  their  manly  independence, 
because  they  had  been  debarred  from  that  pro- 
gress in  dvilization,  by  which  it  would  have 
been  suppressed,  and  had  been  retained  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  combination,  in  which  the 
importance,  and  even  the  personal  safety  of 
every  man,  was  the  result  of  his  individual  qua- 
lities. The  introduction  of  tribes  thus  charac- 
terized would  supply  what  was  deficieftt  in  the 
slaves  of  an  exhausted  empire ;  the  aggr^ate 
population  would  learn  to  combine  a  feeling  of 
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personal  dignity  with  the  habit  qf  political  sub- 
mission; and  preparation  would  be  ihade  for. 
constructing  that  government  of  balanced  or- 
ders, (I)  which  Tacitus  contemplated  withi  de- 
spair.   It  must  not.  however,  be  supposed,  that 
the  freedom  of  modem  governments  was  exclu- 
sively the  work  'of  the -German  conquerors  of 
tlie  empire,  (m)  The  municipal  regulations  of. 
the  provincial  towns  had  been  copied  frpm  the 
republican    regulations  of  ancient  Rome,   of 
which  the  forms  were  still  preserved  in  t^ie  ca- 
pital ;   and  a  number  of  little  republics  thus 
continuing  to  exist  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
arbitrary  monarchy,  the  model  of  the  commons 
of  modern  governments  was  furnished  by  the. 
traditionary  influence  of  the  old  Roman  re- 
public.    But  the  independence  of  the  German 
nations  extended  through  an  entire  constitu- 
tion that  spirit  of  freedom,  which  in  the  an- 
cient empire  had  been  confined  to  the  interior 
administration   of  cities.     Though  with  very 
various  success,  according  to  the  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  every  government  of  western 
£urope  has  however  in  some  period  admitted  to 
its  public  councils  the  representatives  of  its 
commons,  there  to  deliberate  on  the  public  in- 
terests in  conjunction  with  an  independent  no- 
bility. 

Another  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Ger- 
man nations  was  the  reverence,  which  they  ap- 
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pear  to  have  entertained  for  the  delicacy  of  the 
female  character,  neither  degrading  their  women 
into  slaves,  like  other  barbarians,  nor  into  ob- 
jects of  merely  sensual  gratification,  like  tlR>se 
who  called  themselves  civilized.  The  German 
woman  was  the  companion  of  her  husband,  par- 
ticipating his  cares  without  servile  drudgery, 
and  influencing  his  actions  by  the  gentle  sway 
of  respect  and  affection.  And  the  continence, 
which  belongs  to  this  character,  formed  the 
most  obvious  contrast  with  the  corruption  of  th9 
manners  of  the  empire.  Salvian,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  divine  government,  (n)  has  declared  his 
persuasion,  that  the  empire  had  been  subjected 
to  the  barbarians  for  the  punishment  of  its  vitiate- 
ed  morals;  and  has  informed  us,  that  even  the 
(o)  Vandals,  not  satisfied  with  observing  in  their 
own  conduct  the  rules  of  chastity,  had  enforced 
the  same  sobriety  among  their  Roman  subjects. 
The  north-western  part  of  Europe  was  occu- 
pied by  tribes  discriminated  from  the  German 
nations  by  almost  every  imaginable  distinction, 
(p)  the  Slavians,  who  had  driven  forward  the 
Germans  upon  the  empire,  succeeding  to  the 
possession  of  the  countries,  which  these  had  re- 
linquished. From  the  Germans  they  differed 
in  their  persons,  (9)  which  bore  a  Tartar  cha- 
racter ;  in  their  language,  so  that  the  distinc- 
tion has  extended  to  their  modem  descendants ; 
in  their  dress,  (r)  which  was  loose  and  flowing, 

VOL.    I.  P 
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unlike  the  close  garments  of  the  Grermans ;  and 
.in  their  mode  of  fighting,  (s)  which  was  eques- 
trian. A  more  important  distinction  than  all 
these  was,  that  they  held  a  yet  lower  rank  in 
'  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  (0  were  barbarous 
even  among  barbarians. 

The  Huns,  who  were  of  this  race,  made  a 
formidable  impression  on  the  western  empire^ 
under  the  conduct  of  Attila,  who  deserved,  if 
he  did  not  assume,  the  appellation  of  ^*  the 
scourge  of  God."  But  the  death  of  this  sove- 
reign overthrew  the  fabric  of  greatness,  which 
^  his  energy  had  raised ;  the  Huns,  enfeebled  by 
their  division,  sunk  again  into  obscurity ;  and 
the  Slavian  nations  seem  from  that  time  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  predatory  in- 
cursions. Yet  these  very  barbarians,  in  the  re- 
moter countries  of  the  north,  where  they  were 
not  excited  to  violence  by  the  temptation  of 
pillage,  acquired  from  the  local  circumstances 
of  their  situation  the  habits  of  peaceable  indus- 
try, so  that  when  the  rest  of  Europe  exhibited 
only  the  ravages  of  war,  the  north  was  the  seat 
of  tranquillity  and  commerce.  *  Along  the 
Baltic  they  built  sea-port  towns,  among  which 
Veneta,  in  the  isle  of  Rugen,  was  their  great 
emporium  ;  on  the  Dnieper  they  built  Kiow  or 
Kief,  copimodiously  situated  for  the  trade  of  the 

•  Herder's  Outlines  of  a  Philos.  of  hist  p.  482. 
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Black-Sea;,  and  on  the  Volkhof  Novgorod,  * 
which  the'  historian  of  Russia  has  described  as  a 
powerful  republic 

The  distinctness  of  the  Slavian  popalation 
of  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Europe  has 
probably  served  to  maintain  the  separation  of 
the  two  systems  of  policy,  which  have  existed 
in  Europe ;  and  in  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  a  necessary  part  of  that.gen^eral  scheme  of 
the  administration  of  human  aflairst  in  which, 
as  one  comprehensive  plan,  the  two  systems 
were  included.  If  we  might  venture  to  specu- 
late on  the  events  of  futurity,  we  might  con? 
jectiire  another  relation  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  north-eastern  population  of  Europe.  It  has 
often  been  remarked,  that  Russia  is  an  Asiatic, 
rather  than  an  European  empire.  May  it  not 
be  the  destined  instrument  of  extending  Euro- 
pean improvement  into  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral countries  of  Asia,  in  general,  as  it  has  al- 
ready in  some  small  degree  civilized  Siberia  ? 
The  British  empire  appears  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  southern  relations  of  Europe  and  Asia : 
Russia,  with  its  Asiatic  population,  may  be  de^ 
signed  to  effect  in  the  northern  and  central 
countries,  what  Great  Britain,  with  its  mari- 
time activity,  is  fitted  to  accomplish  in  those  of 

p2 

*  Hist,  de  Russid  par  L'Evesque,  tome  1.  p.  57,  SB,  Hoinb. 
et  Bnmsw.  1800. 
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the  south :  and  thus  two  different  set3  of  agents 
may  be  employed,  on  tlie  different  sides  of  the 
great  original  continent^  to  give  back  to  it  that 
refinement,  which  was  originally  received  from 
it,  but  has,  in  this  our  quarter  of  the  world, 
been  brought  to  a  perfection,  which  it  could 
not  have  attained  in  its  original  circumstances. 
For  the  restoration  of  eastern  improvement 
it  is  indeed  natural  to  look  to  the  instrumenta- 
lity of  Greece  ;  but  Greece  itself  may  owe  its 
renovation  to  the  north.  Not  only  does  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  Greek  religion  through  the  north- 
ern  empire  j>oint  out  the  probability  of  its  agen- 
cy in  this  revolution,  but  the  actual  intermix- 
ture of  a  large  proportion  of  a  Slavian  popula?^ 
tion  among  the  other  inhabitants;  *  for  the 
hardy  Albaniaiis,  the  strength  of  the  Mussul- 
man armies,  and  the  terror  of  their  throne,  are 
chiefly  of  that  race :  and  in  Greece,  properly  so 
called,  the  original  inhabitants  are  gradually 
yielding  to  these  northern  occupants.  But 
Greece  is  a  dangerous  field  for  a  political  spe- 
culator. The  imagination  produces  here  an  il- 
lusion resembling  the  beautiful  appearances 
which  are  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  Sicilian 
streight ;  the  reflected  images  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  this  interesting  country  pass  in  a  ra- 
pid succession  before  the  mental  eye  ;  and  de- 
lighted with  the  captivating  forms  of  greatness 

« 

*  Dooglai  oa  Ihe  Aac^and  Mod.  Grades,  p.  41,  IBS* 
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and  splendor,  we  forget  for  a  moment  that  the 
scene  is  in  reality  a  naked  waste,  (ti) 

To  complete  our  conception  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  European  system,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  examine  what  were  the 
exterior  agencies,  prepared  for  compr^ing  and 
condensing  its  imperfect  combinations.  It  has 
been  shown,  in  the  second  lecture,  that  what 
are  there  called  compressing  causes,  must  be 
considered  among  the  various  powers,  to  the 
action  of  which  the  formation  or  the  revolution 
of  political  societies  should  be  ascribed.  The 
case  of  one  complex  system,  composed  of  va- 
rious states  mutually  connected,  seems  in  this 
respect  to  resemble  that  of  a  single  society. 

Some  external  agency  is  necessary,  in  this  case, 
as  in  the  other,  for  forcing  men  into  a  more  in- 
timate union,  by  overcoming  the  repulsion  of 
their  separate  interests  or  of  their  passions. 

For  the  north-eastern  nations  of  Europe  a 
compressing  force  was  provided  in  the  wild  na- 
tions of  Tartars,  which  roamed  over  the  north- 
em  regions  of  Asia :  these  made  frequent  and 
violent  incursions,  and  even  possessed  them- 
selves for  a  considerable  time  of  the  dominion 
of  Russia.  The  north-eastern  system  of  Eu- 
rope was  inferior  in  civilization  and  of  subor- 
dinate importance ;  such  a  simple  agency  as 
that  of  these  barbarous  tribes  was  therefore  suf- 
ficient  for  enforcing  its  combination.    But  the 
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central  and  southern  governments  of  Europe, 
constituting  a  more  complex  and  more  valuable 
society  of  nations,  required  and  experienced  an 
influence  of  external  action,  far  more  curious 
in  its  origin,  and  more  considerable  in  its  ef- 
fects. Religion,  which  presents  objects  so  in- 
teresting to  the  mind  of  man,  was  here  the 
moving  principle.  A  new  religion,  sprung  from 
the  corruption  of  Christianity,  arose  in  the  de- 
serts of  Arabia ;  its  disciples  were  the  barba- 
rians of  Christianity,  as  the  Tartars  were  the 
barbarians  of  civilization ;  and,  while  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ  formed  the  chief  bond  of  union 
among  the  European  governments,  the  spuria 
ous  religion  of  Mahomet,  urging  against  tbem 
the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  northern  Africa, 
served  to  compel,  and  to  consolidate  that  con- 
nection. For  the  central  states  the  two  agen- 
cies were  combined  in  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, a  tribe  of  Tartars  having^  adopted  the 
fanaticism  of  Arabia,  and  placed  their  chief  in 
the  succession  .of  its  pretended  apostle. 

The  Roman  poet,  when  he  has  related  the  fa- 
bled  resentments  of  one  of  his  divinities,  which 
created  the  difficulties  of  his  hero,  remarks  how 
vast  a  work  it  was  to  found  the  Roman  nation. 
How  much  more  worthily  may  we  reflect  on 
the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  founded  the 
modem  systeift  of  Europe !  The  early  civilise 
tion  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Asia,  the  inere 
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mature  refinement  of  the  republican  states  of 
Greece,  the  legislative  policy  of*  Roman  domi- 
nion, the  rude  independence  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, the  fierce  incursions  of  the  roving  tribes  of 
Tartary,  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ,  and  the 
feigned  revelation  of  Mahomet ;  all  these  causes, 
so  various  in  their  character,  co-operated  to  the 
great  result.    In  the  progressive  combination  of 
the  system  we  shall  see  other  causes  add  their  ef- 
ficacy ;  the  discovery  of  an  entire  contiuent  will 
present  new  and  powerful  incitements  to  exerti- 
on, and  the  unbounded  navigation  of  the  ocean 
will  open  every  region  to  the  enterprise  of  Eu- 
rope. The  dissolution  of  this  interesting  systeni 
we  have  witnessed  in  a  war,  which  has  involved 
every  European  government,  and  spread  its  ra- 
vages into  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe.    A 
new  order  of  ages  is  now  born  for  our  posterity. 
We  may  trust  that  the  same  directing  provi- 
dence, which  has  hitherto  guided  the  afiairs  of 
men  in  one  general  progress  of  improvement, 
will  form  for  them  some  new  and  better  combi- 
nations of  policy  and  civilization. 


(a)  From  this  time  says  Koch,  the  Christian 
powers,  far  from  dreading  the  arms  of  the 
Turks,  have  been  more  occupied  with  the  means 
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of  keeping  them  in  Europe,  than  of  effecting 
their  expulsion.  Abrege  de  PHist.  des  Traites 
de  Paix,  tome  4.  p.  4.  Basle  1797. 

(6)  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  the  view 
here  presented  was  not  a  part  of  the  original 
lectures  ;  the  topics  just  preceding  were  those 
upon  which  the  author  was  then  forced  to  rely. 

(6*)  Erant  ibidem  eo  temi)ore  multi  nobilium 
simul  et  mediocrium  de  gente  Anglorum,  qui 
tempore  Finani  et  Colmani  episcoporum,  re- 
licta  ins;iia  patria,  vet  divine  lectionis,  vel  con* 
tincntioris  vitae  gratia,  illo  secesserant*— Quos 
omnes  Scotia  libentissime  suscipientes,  victum 
eis  quotidianum  sine  pretip,  libros  quoque  ad  le- 
gendum,  et  magisterium  gratuitum  prasbere  cu* 
rabant.     Bedae  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  3.  cap.  27* 

(d)  Dr.  Uno  Von  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on 
Iceland,  p.  85,  86.  Lond.  1780.  has  remarked, 
that  *^  the  situation  in  which  the  Icelanders 
were,  in  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  who 
always  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  them,  and 
sought  every  opportunity  to  subjugate  themi 
obliged  them  tp  have  recourse  to  other  states  for 
a  knowledge  of  government  and  literature.  For 
this  purpose,*'  he  adds,  "  they  often  sailed  to 
Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  and  Scot^ 
.  land.  The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were  oblige 
ed  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  state 
of  those  kingdoms  through  which  they  had  pass* 
ed.    For  this  reason  history,  and  what  related 
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to  science,  was  held  in  high  repute,  as  long  as 
the  republican  form  of  government  lasted  ;  and 
the  great  number  of  Sagas  and  histories,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  if  not  all 
equally  important,  show  at  least  the  desire  th^y 
had  of  being  instructed — Thus  Iceland,'*  says 
he,  **  at  the  time  when  ignorance  and  obscurity 
pervaded  the  rest  of  Europe,  was  enabled  to 
produce  a  considerable  number  of  poets  and 
historians."  In  p.  161.  he  farther  remarks, 
"  that  Iceland,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  there  (in  the  year  1000)  till 
the  year  1264,  when  it  became  subject  to  Nor- 
way, was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  only  one  in  the  north,  where 
the  sciences  were  cultivated  and  held  in  es- 
teem.'* 

A  curious  anecdote  of  the  poetical  genius  of 
the  Icelanders  has  been  recorded  by  Mallet, 
Northern  Antiquities,  vol-1.  ch.  9.  "  Under  the 
reign  of  Harald  Blaatand,  king  of  Denmark," 
says  this  writer,  "  the  Icelanders,  provoked  by 
his  having  detained  one  of  their  ships  laden 
with  merchandise,  flew  for  revenge  to  a  species 
of  arms,  that  were  familiar  to  them,  and  made 
verses  upon  him  so  very  satirical,  that  Harald, 
stung  to  the  quick,  sent  out  a  fleet  to  ravage 
]tlie  island.  This  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
H^ake  a  law,  which  is  still  extant  in  their  anci- 
ent code,  forbidding  any  person,  under  capital 
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punishment,  to  compose  satirical  verses  upon 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway.'* 

(e)  I  have  observed  with  great  satisfaction 
these  sentiments  illustrated  by  the  genius  of 
M.  Sismondi,  who  has  recently  published  an 
interesting  history  of  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  age.  Two  qualities,  says  he,  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  to  liberty,  individual  force 
or  energy,  and  social :  the  former,  or  a  spirit 
of  independence,  is  the  quality  of  a  savage,  and 
was  brought  into  modern  Europe  by  the  tribes 
of  the  north ;  the  latter,  or  the  social  disposi- 
tion, could  arise  only  amidst  civilization,  and 
therefore  existed  only  in  the  south.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  former,  he  adds,  had  liberty  without 
a  country ;  those  of  the  latter  had  a  country 
without  liberty.  Hist,  des  Rep.  Italiennes,  S^. 
tome  I.  p.  417 — 4.19.  Paris  1809. 

(/)  Dr.  Robertson  has  described  the  deso- 
lation of  Italy  as  the  work  of  the  barbarian 
invaders.  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  1.  note  5. 
It  appears  however  that,  before  they  had  enter- 
ed the  country,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
exempt  from  tribute  330,000  acres  of  Cam- 
pania, as  desert  and  uncultivated.  Decline  and 
Fall,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  65. 

(g)  The  last  emperor  of  the  west,  in  whom 
were  so  strangely  united  the  names  of  Romulus' 
and  Augustus,  the  latter  changed  on  account  c^* 
I) is  youth  into  the  diminutive  Augustulus,  was 
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the  son  of  Orestes,  a  Roiuan  of  PanTionia,  who, 
when  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  Huns,  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  Attila.  Dec^e 
and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  3-  p.  492,  498. 

(A)  Odoacer  however,  agreeably  to  an  una- 
nimous decree  of  the  senate,  to  whom  Angus- 
tulus  had  signified  his  abdication,'  submitted  his 
royalty  to  the  supremacy  of  the  eastern  em- 
peror Zeno,  as  the  sole  sovereign  of  the  entire 
empire,  from  whom  he  accepted  the  title  of  pa- 
trician, with  the  administration  of  the  diocese 
of  Italy.     Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  496,  497. 

(i)  Lihanius  says  that  it  was  a  law  among 
them  to  conquer  or  die ;  that  when  Julian,  dur- 
ing his  command  in  Gaul,  had  taken  some  pri- 
soners  of  that  nation,  he  thought  himself  bound 
to  send  them  to  the  emperor ;  and  that,  when 
the  emperor  saw  them,  Jie  said  that  they  were 
indeed  a  gifl,  and  distributed  them  among  his 
legions,  in  the  persuasion  that  he  thereby  com- 
bined with  them  so  many  fortreBses.  Vie  de 
Julien  par  M.  de  la  Bleterie,  p.  94,  95.  Paris 
1775.- 

(^)  The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many  were  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
ing so  called  only  because  the  Germans  had  in- 
vaded those  parts  of  Gaul.  Decline  and  Fall, 
&c.  vol.  1 .  p.  25.  The  country  indeed,  whicli 
has  since  formed  the  circle  of  Suabia,  wa9  oc- 
cupied by  the  Romans,  when  it  had  been  de- 
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serted  by  the  former  inhabitants.     Ibid.  p.  400. 

(/)  Cunctas  nationes  et  urbes  populus,  aut 
primores,  aut  singuli  regunt :  delecta  ex  his 
et  consociata  reipublicae  forma  laudari  facilius 
quam  evenire,  vel  si  evenit,  baud  diuturna  esse 
potest.     Annal.  lib.  4.  cap.  33. 

(m)  Heineccii  Antiq.  Roman,  lib.  1.  app,  123. 
The  colonies  too,  though  they  did  not,  like  the 
municipal  towns,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  fram- 
ing their  own  laws,  but  were  subject  to  those 
of  Rome,  yet  had  nearly  the  same  forms  of  re- 
publican administration.     Ibid.  131. 

(n)  De  Gubernatione  Dei,  lib.  7.  In  Africa, 
this  writer  informs  us,  the  Vandals  carried  their 
reformation  so  far,  as  to  compel  all  the  common 
women  to  marry.  It  does  not  however  appear 
by  what  inducement  the  husbands  were  procur- 
ed.    Ibid.  cap.  22. 

(o)  Of  this  nation  different  accounts  have 
been  given  by  the  ancient  historians.  Jornan- 
des  says  that,  being  overthrown  by  the  Goths, 
they  obtained  from  Constantine  permission  to 
settle  in  Pannonia,  where  they  remained  about 
forty  years,  after  which  they  were  invited  into 
Gaul  by  Stilirho.  De  Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  22. 
Procopius,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the 
Vandals  dwelt  anciently  near  the  Palus  Mso- 
tis ;  that,  pressed  by  hunger  they  removed  to 
the  Franks,  situated  near  the  Rhine ;  and  that 
f:  ora  the  latter  station  they  proceeded  to  l^pain; 
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Hist.  Vandalicse,  lib.  1.  The  latter  account 
would  agree  with  the  opinion,  that,  as  a  more 
barbarous  tribe,  they  served  to  break  down  the 
Roman  government  of  Spain,  and  thus  prepare 
that  province  for  the  reception  of  the  Goths. 
Perhaps  the  two  may  be  reconciled  by  re- 
marking that  Jornandes,  though%e  apparently 
speaks  of  the  whole  nation,  yet  may  really  have 
spoken  of  but  a  detached  part,  since  he  de* 
scribed  those  who  settled  in  Pannonia  as  very 
few:  tunc  perpauci  Wandali  qui  evasissent, 
coUecta  imbellium  suorum  manu,  infbrtunatam 
patriam  relinquentes,  Pannoniam  sibi  a  Con** 
stantino  piindpe  petiere— *-This  opinion  seems 
also  to  receive  some  confirmation  from  the  ac- 
count which  Jornandes  quotes  from  Dexippus, 
another  historian,  that  they  had  come  into  the 
vicinity  of  the  Goths  from  the  ocean. 

(p)  The  Slavians  have  derived  their  name 
from  a  word  of  their  own  language,  Slowa  or 
Slava,  signifying  glory.  Etats  formes  en  Eu- 
rope, &c.  p.  SO,  31.  From  their  name  again 
has  in  ouf  language  been  taken  the  appellation 
of  bondsmen,  the  Venetians  having  reduced 
many  of  them  to  servitude.  The  modem  word 
gentleman  is  an  example  of  a  contrary  change 
of  application,  the  Romans  having  spoken  with 
contempt  of  the  genHles,  who  afterwards  des- 
pised their  former  masters. 

(y)  Tlie  description  of  the  person  of  Attila, 
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in  the  histoty  of  Jornaiides,  is  completely  that 
of  a  Tartar  ;  forma  brevis,  lato  pectore,  capita 
grandiori,  minutis  oculis,  rarus  barba,  canis  as* 
persus,  simo  naso,  teter  colore.  De  Rebus 
Geticis,  cap.  35.  The  historian  adds,  originis 
sua?  signa  restituens;  but  this  alludes  to  the 
fable  invented  by  fear  and  aversion,  that  he 
and  his  nation  were  the  progeny  of  witches  and 
evil  spirits.     Ibid.  cap.  24. 

(r)  Locupletissimi  veste  distinguuntur,  non 
fluitante,  sicut  Sarmatae  ac  Parthi,  sed  8tricta» 
et  singulos  artus  exprimente.  Tac.  de  Gemu 
cap.  1 7.  The  close  dress,  so  expressive  of  the 
superior  activity  of  the  western  Europeans,  ap- 
pears thus  to  have  descended  to  them  from  the 
the  German  founders  of  the  modem  system  of 
Europe. 

(s)  Hi  tamen  fVenedi  scilicet)  inter  Ger- 
manos  potius  referuntur,  quia  et  domos  fingunt, 
et  scuta  gestant,  et  pedum  usu  ac  pernicitate 
gaudent ;  quce  omnia  diversa  Sarmatis  sunt,  in 
plaustro  equoque  viventibus.     Ibid.  cap.  46. 

(/)  Tacitus  says  of  a  degenerate  tribe  o£ 
Germans,  the  Peucini,  nonpihil  in  Sarmata- 
rum  habitum  fcedantur.     Ibid. 

(w)  Of  the  beautiful  phaenomenon,  called 
the  Jiita  (or  fairy)  morgana^  a  good  apcount  is 
given  by  Mr.  Swinburne  from  Angelucci,  the 
first  who  has  mentioned  it  with  distinctness. 
Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies,  sect.  48. 
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IT  is  now  time  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  various  combinations,  by  which  the 
modern  system  of  Europe  was  constructed;  but 
as  these  have  in  the  last  lecture  been  divided 
into  two  classes,  it  seems  to  be  more  convenient 
to  review,  in  the  first  place,  the  exterior  agency, 
by  which  it  was  compressed,  that  the  attention 
may  not  be  interrupted  in  examining  the  inter- 
nal causes  by  wliich  it  was  directly  formed. 
The  rude  nations  of  Tartary  indeed  neither  de- 
serve enquiry,  nor  have  furnished  much  infor- 
mation :  the  Arabians  however  are  entitled  to  a 
large  share  of  investigation,  and  reward  it  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  events. 

In  considering  the  external  agency  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  on  the  European  system,  we 
must  carefully  distinguish  two  successive  periods, 
that  of  the  Arabs  or  (a)  Saracens,  and  that  of 
the  Turks.  Tlic  Arabs,  though  rude  and  ig- 
norant  in  the  commencement  of  their  enter- 
prises, acquired  with  their  empire  a  taste  for 
the  refinements  of  those  whom  they  subdued, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Europeans  of  the  west  a 
knowledge  of  improvement,  which  coirfd 
not  then  reach  them  by  any  other  communica- 
tion. The  Arabs  therefore  served  not  merely 
to  compress  and  bind  together  the  yet  imper- 
fect union  of  the  new  system  of  society,  but 
also  contributed  to  its  improvement  by  con- 
veying \o  it  the  refinement,  which  they  had 
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eagerly  seized  among  the  s^k^Iq  of  th  * 
tones  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  thats^       .    ,    * 
the  most  distinguished  refinement  orx.  a    i. 
was  coincident  with  that  of  the  grossest 
ranee  of  the  western  nations.     The  Turks,  wi 
conquered  and  succeeded  the   Arabians,   bor- 
rowed from  them  their  religion,  and  could  not 
fail  to  receive  from  them  some  slight  tincture 
of  their  science ;  but,  sprung  from  a  ruder  and 
less  genial  climate,  and  despising  the  Greeks, 
who  could  best  reclaim  them  from  their  bar- 
barism, they  remained  barbaiians,   though   in 
the  very  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  and  were 
enemies  to  the    arts,   not  less   than    to    the 
political  interests  of  Europe.      The  difference 
was  however  well  accommodated  to  the  pro- 
gressive formation  of  the  system  of  the  west. 
It  could  not,  in  this  latter  period,  be  necessary 
that  an  extrinsic  agency  should  convey  circuit- 
ously  the  knowledge  of  one  part  of  Europe  to 
another,  because   a  free   communication   was 
opened  in  consequence  of  the  successes  of  the 
Turks,  and  these  at  length  possessed  themselves 
of  the  very  country,  from  which  that  knowledge 
could  best  be  derived.     What  was  then  parti- 
cularly required,  was  only  that  the  nations  of 
Christendom  should  be  impelled  to  seek  in  the 
ocean  new  paths  of  human  intercourse,  instead 
of  looking  back  to  the  long  established  commu- 
nications with  the  rich  countrie&.Q£  the  ^ast  ^ 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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and  the  barbari^^  ^^  ^^^  Turks,  interposing  it- 

i.»  u  i. ^  them  and  the  sources  of  their  an- 

selt  betwo--^  «... 

.     alence,  created  a  sunicient  obstruction 
cicnt  ^ 

,    .le  traffic,  which  must  have  detained  them 
tr* 

irom  the  great  enterprises  of  modern  discovery. 
While  the  Tartar  tribes  were  to  the  scarcely 
cohering  governments  of  Europe,  what  the  sa- 
vage beasts  of  the  wilderness  had  been  to  the 
unconnected  individuals  of  an  earlier  period  of 
society,  the  authors  of  their  combination  as 
they  were  the  enemies  of  their  security ;  the 
tribes  of  the  south  present  themselves  to  us  in 
a  less  repulsive  character,  fierce  indeed  and 
violent  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  because 
excited  to  conquest,  by  the  artifices  of  reli- 
gious  imposture,  but  not  insensible,  like  them, 
to  the  elegancies  of  civilized  life,  to  the  refine- 
ments of  cultivated  intellect.  To  explain  this 
inij)ortant  distinction  the  first  and  most  obvious 
sohilion  is  drawn  from  the  difference  between 
the  influences  of  a  northern  and  a  southern  cli- 
rnatc ;  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  (ft)  the 
burning  climate  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  how- 
ever unfavourable  to  the  developement  of  sober 
reason,  was  well  fitted  to  expand  every  germ  of 
passion  and  of  imagination.  But  how  inade- 
quate is  this  solution  to  the  entire  explication, 
will  appear  at  once  to  those  whb  look  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  desert  of  the 
Upper  Eg3^)t. '  There  indeed  the  climate  seems 


to  have  exercised  its  powefv.  „.,t  i.  ■  ^.        , 

.    ^.        ,    ^       .        .    ^iioiimatiDg  the 
iniafination  ;  but  an  inactive  inK:  •  , 

J    xj    •        r        in      J.  ..^^ni,  not  an 
Ardent  desire  of  .worloly   distinctiohw.         , 

/k4^S  th^ 

XRw\t  of  its  influence.  The  desert  of^k^ 
seems  accordingly  to  have  merited  in  a  pecumw 
jseose  the  epithet  idky  applied  to  such  tracts  (c) 
by  our. great  dramatic  poet,  as  it  became  (jd)  the 
.original  nursery  of  those  solitaries,  who.  vainly 
isoughtthe  perfection  of  the  worship  of  God  in  a 
renunciation  of  the  society  of  liis  creatures. 
When  a  contrast  so  striking  is  exhibited  in  a 
similar  climate,  though  in  both  cases  the  climate 
.appeal's  to.have  exerted  a  power  of  exciting  the 
.en^gies  of  the  fancy,  some  peculiar  causes  must 
be  sought,  to  account  for  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
effects.       f 

One  of  those  peculiarities,  which  directed  the 
excitement  of  the  Arabian  character  to  the  pre- 
•sent,  rather  than  to  the  future  world,  was  pro- 
bably the  position  of  the  peninsula,  which  ren- 
dered it  fej  the  great  thorouglifare  of  ancient 
commerce.  When  the  caravans  of  eastern 
traffic  were  continually  passing  through  their 
country,  the  Arabs  could  not  fail  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  luxury  and  refinement,  which  they 
a88istedintransportingthroughtheirdeserts;they 
did  accordingly  acquire  such  a  taste,  and,  in  the 
mingled  circumstances  of  their  very  peculiar 
^tuation,  (/)  they  learned  to  unite  in  the  com- 
position of  their  national  character,  the  industry 
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/•^i-     J.  ^A^^  «r;*.^  th®  violence  of  the  robber* 
of  the  trader  wi*-     ..      .       .    .  ^     ^ 

T     iW      nfT"^  combination  their  country  too 

,  iiave  been  adapted,  in  the  animals  by 

Y; « it  is  distinguished,  *  being  the  peculiar 

!gion  of  the  camel  for  the  one  purpose,  and  of 
the  horse  for  the  other.  A  second  peculiarity 
modifying  the  character  of  the  Arabians  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  physical  circumstances  of 
the  peninsula^  which  are  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Egyptian  desert.  Arabia  has  in- 
deed been  described  by  t  Niebuhr,  the  Danish 
traveller,  as  a  mass  of  mountains  encircled  by  a 
vast  belt  of  sandy  deserts ;  but  in  the  vallies  of 
these  mountains  much  verdure  may  be  found, 
and  the  province  of  Yemen  has  been  described 
by  t  Sir  William  Jones  as  the  appropriate  scene 
of  pastoral  poetry,  presenting  to  die  senses  every 
object  of  delight,  and  soliciting  the  fancy  to 
the  rapturous  contemplation  of  external  nature. 
Far  different  is. such  a  country  from  §  the 
savage  solitude  of  Egypt,  in  which  men  must 
wish  to  forget  a  world  so  folom,  so  hostile  to 
comfort,  and  almost  to  existence. 

Different  travellers  (g)  have  received  difierent 
impressions  of  the  present  character  of  this  iii^ 
teresting  people;  but  by  Sir  William  Jones 

*  Buffon,  in  these  turo  articles.  f  Travels  through  Am* 
bio,  Sec.  vol.  2.  p.  254,  &c.  Perth  1799.  %  Essay  on  Asitlio 
Poetry.        §  Savary's  Letters  on  Egypt,  letter  SO. 
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thejr  have  been  viewed  witb  the  warmest  adml- 
ration.  He  has  described  them,  and  his  words 
may  be  quoted .  with  the  reverence  due  to  a 
classic  writer,  *  as  having  *'  eyes  AiIl  of  vivacity, 
their  speech  voluble  and  artieulate,  their  de- 
portment manly  and  dignified,  their  apprehen- 
sion quick,  their  minds  always  present  and  at> 
tentive ;  with  a  spirit  of  independence  itppear-* 
ifig  in  the  countenances  even  of  the  lowest 
Among  them.*'  Well  might  he  bestow  upon 
men  whom  he  hath  so  characterized,  the  high 
epithet  of  a  **  majestic  race ;''  for  he  has  much 
exceeded  the  ccid  acknowledgment  of  the  king 
of  Eptrus,  that  in  the  bsurbariahs  of  Rome  he 
saw  nothing  barbarous. 

The  writer  whom  I  have  just  now  quoted, 
has  informed  us,  t  that  before  the  revolution  of 
(A)  Mohammed,  or,  as  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  write  his  name,  Mahomet,  the  noble  ^and 
learned  Arabs  were  theists,  or  worshippers  of 
one  God,  but  that  a  stupid  idolatry  prevailed 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  But  to 
this  description  must  be  added  the  introduction 
of  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations,  for  completing  the  ac- 
count of  the  religious  state  of  the  peninsula,  at 
the  birth  of  that  celebrated  impostor,  t  When  the 

*  Difsertation  on  the  Arabs.  f  1^^^-         t  Basnage'f 

Hist,  of  the  Jews,  book  6.  ch.  5.  sect  25. 
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Jews  first  settled  in  Arabia,  and  from  what 
country  they  came  to  it,  are  now  unknown ;  but 
it  is  conjectured,  that  they  came  thither  from 
Etliiopia,  to'  which  they  had  extended  them- 
selves from  Egypt.  Pressed  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  taken  and  destroyed  their  city, 
they  were  compelled  in  this  manner  to  seek 
security  by  retreating  into  distant  and  independ- 
ent countries.  But  however  Uncertain  may  be 
the  time  of  their  arrival,  it  must  have  preceded 
the  age  of  Mahomet,  for  w^e  find  them  then  pos- 
sessed of  fortresses,  and  engaging  in  military 
enterprises.  The  Christian  religion  was  pro* 
bably,  in  some  degree,  introduced  in  its  very 
commencement  into  a  country  which  thus  bor- 
dered on  Judea,  for  we  find  *  Arabians  men- 
tioned among  those  whom  Peter  So  successfully 
exhorted  at  the  first  festival  of  Pentecost  j  but 
the  first  distinct  account  of  its  introduction  is 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, t  when  Origen  was  invited  into  it  from 
Alexandria  by  an  Arabian  prince.  Nor  do  the 
labours  of  this  eminent  teacher  appear  to  havia 
produced  any  considerable  effect,  a  single  tribe 
of  wandering  Arabs  being  mentioned  as  hii 
only  proselytes.  That  which  principally  brought 
Chiistians  and  their  religion  into  Arabia,  was 


*  Acts  ^f  the  Apostles,  ch.  2.  v.  11. 
Eccles.  Ilifit.  cent  3.  part.  1.  ch.  1.  sect  5. 
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its  independence.  The  variou3  sects  of  lieretics, 
pursued  by  the  violence  of  their  orthodox  bre- 
thren, retired  from  the  scenes  of  cultivated  life, 
tmd  sought  security  in  the  wildernesses  of  a 
country,  which  nature  had  formed  for  liberty,  r 
A  people  ardent  and  ignoraht,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  systems  of  religion. puret  than 
their  own,  but  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
respective  pretensions,  was  not  unprepared  for 
the  schemes  of  aiji  artful  impostor,  who  should 
contrive  (i)  to  combine  whatever  might  be  most 
acceptable  in  all  the  different  modes  of  worship, 
and  present  them  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  new 
interposition  of  the  Almighty  to  recover  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways.  The  degree  also 
of  rude  refinement,  which  climate  and  situation 
appear  to  have  generated  in  Arabia,  supplied  a 
most  commodious  instrument  in  the  admirable 
language  of  the  peninsula ;  a  language  which, 
as  Sir  William  Jones  *  assures  us,  is  inferior  to 
none  ever  spoken  by  mortals  in  copiousness  and 
precision.  Tlie  cultivation  of  this  language 
seems  to  have  been  their  favourite  recreation. 
Though  letters  appear  to  have  been  little  known, 
eloquence  and  poetry  were  studied  with  the 
utmost  attention,  solemn  assemblies  being  held 
for  the  exercise  and  display  of  genius,  and  the 
children  being  employed  in  committing  to  me- 

*  Dissert  on  the  Arabs. 
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mory  the  most  approve^  compositionsi  In  the 
violence  of  the  fanaticism,  with  which  Mahomet 
inspired  them,  they  became  hostile  to  literature ; 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing,  as  a  recent 
historian  •  has  remarked,  that  the  native  cha- 
racter of  the  Arabians  had  been  suspended  by 
its  influence,  and  was  resumed  in  their  subse- 
quent patronage  of  letters. 

Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Arabs 
that  of  the  Koreish  was  the  most  respected,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  tem» 
pie  of  Mecca,  the  centre  of  the  national  reli- 
gion.  The  dialect  of  this  tribe  had  attained  to 
a  refinement  correspondent  to  its  distinction. 
t  By  the  continual  resort  of  the  other  tribes  to 
Mecca  the  Koreish  were  furnished  with  all  the 
variety  of  expression,  which  these  separately 
possessed,  and  were  at  the  same  time  guarded 
against  provincial  corruptions ;  and  being 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  Arabia,  they 
were  precluded  from  such  an  intercourse  with 
strangers,  as  might  have  introduced  among 
them  corruptions  from  the  languages  of  other 
nations.  In  this  manner  was  formed  the  dialect 
in  which  the  Koran  was  composed  ;  a  dialect  so 
perfect,  that  Mahomet,  when  pressed  to  esta- 
blish the  truth  of  his  mission  by  a  display  of 

*  6erIngton*t  Literary  Hisr.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  App.  9, 
f  \Vhite*s  Hampton  Lectures,  notes  p.  xxx.  Dubl.  1785. 
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supematoral  power,  was  not  afraid  to  appeal  to 
his  book,  as  an  incontrovertible  miracle. 

But  Uiough  Mecca  was  the  seat  of  the  most 
refined  language  of  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  of 
Medina  were  *  distinguished  by  the  appellatioii 
of  the  fwple  qf  ike  Book,  as  they  were  chiefly 
favoured  with  the  pretended  tev^tion.  To  this 
city  it  was  the  fortune  of  Mahomet  to  be  forced 
to  retire,  in  that  flight  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  He;ra  or  Hegira,  (k)  has  become  the  epoch 
of  his  followers ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards  bu« 
ried  in  this  place,  Medina  has  shared  with  Mec*- 
ca  the  veneration  of  devout  Moslems.  (/) 

The  flight  of  Mahpmet  was  caused  b^  the 
strenuous  resistance,  which  the  Koreish  opposed 
to  his  pretensions ;  and  this  resistance  was  of 
much  greater  importance^  than  as  it  furnished 
an  epoch  designed  to  emulate  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  for  it  Appears  to  have  given  to  the  reli-. 
gion  of  the  impostor  that  military  character, 
which  rendered  it  so  forniidable  to  the  world, 
Mahomet,  conscious  of  his  want  of  strength, 
trusted  in  his  earlier  efforts  wholly  to  the  power 
of  persuasion,  and  accommodated  the  character 
of  his  pretended  revelation  to  the  gentleness  of 
the  influence,  by  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  esta- 
blish its  success.  Some  few  persons  he  did  in* 
deed  persuade  to  embraqe  a  religion,  which  was 
studiously  adapted  to  the  existing  practices  and 

*  White's  £ampto^  Leetores,  notei  p«  ix. 
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opinions.  *  In  three  years  he  converted  four- 
teen persons,  before  he  openly  assumed  the 
prophetic  character ;  during  the  ten  succeeding 
years  he  laboured  publicly,  and  with  some  suc- 
cess, among  his  fellow  citizens  of  Mecca,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  enterprise  ;  but  at  length  the 
adherents  of  the  established  idolatry  became 
alarmed  at  his  progress,  and  disposed  to  sup- 
press the  innovation  by  the  death  of  the  inno- 
vator. At  Medina,  where  there  was  some  know- 
ledge of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations, 
his  doctrine  which  recognised  the  authority  of 
botli,  had  already  experienced  a  considerable 
degree  of  success ;  and  as  he  was  pressed  by 
the  hostility  of  his  adversaries,  he  ventured  to 
renounce  the  pacific  character,  which  he  had 
hitlierto  maintained,  and  proclaimed  to  his  fol-' 
lowers  the  sacred  duty  of  combating  for  the '' 
faith.  A  system  of  imposture  would  probably, ' 
llioiigh  not  encountered  by  such  violence,  have 
assumed  a  military  character,  as  soon  as  it  had  * 
acquired  sufficient  strength  for  conquest  and 
dominion  ;  but  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
Koreish,  by  anticipating  this  regular  progress, 
gave  a  more  decisive  determination  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Mahomet,  and  rendered  him  peculiarly 
a  preacher  of  war.  The  Jews,  to  whose  revela^ 
tion  his  doctrine  and  military  character  more 

*  Dediu^  and  Pall,  Ac  vol.  5.  p.  220  &c.  - 
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ritiArly  e6Tft^p6&d&At  be  was  very  desirous  of 
conciliating ;  ^  anii  probably  with  this  intention 
s^edled  Jemtelein,  as  the  first  kebia  of  prayer, 
or  s^^red  place  towards  which  aH  devotioiis 
should  be  directed ;  but  either  finding  the  Jews 
rntractlBible,  or  lins^ing  to  gratify  ihe  pagan 
Arabs,  be  afterwards  constituted  Mecca  the 
centre  of  fh6  worship  of  bis  flowers. 

The  (rri)  extraordinary  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  imposture  of  Mahbmet»  has  exercis- 
ed the  ingenuity  of  Christian  writers,  and  yet 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  ex^ 
plained.  All  important  distinction  between 
the  earlier  and  the  subsequent  chaiucter  of  faia 
doctrine,  seems  to  have  been  too  little  consider* 
ed.  (n)  Befbre  his  flight  he  trusted  altogether  to 
persuasion,  and  was  in  a  moderate  degree  suc- 
cessful ;  from  that  time  his  religion  was  the  code 
of  a  warrior,  and  arms  were  the  arguments,  by 
which  it  was  maintained.  That  a  victorious 
imposture  should  continually  extend  its  influ- 
ence, amidst  (o)  the  deplorable  dissentions 
Which  then  dishonoured  the  Christianity  of  the 
east,  may  be  easily  comprehended ;  but  the 
Question  is,  how  it  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  become  a  victorious  imposture.  The  general 
ignorance  of  the  Arabians   undoubtedly  ren- 

*  Hist,  of  the  Arabs  by  the  authors  of  the  Uni?.  Hitt.  vol.  I . 
p.  lOS.  Lond.  1761. 
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dered  them  fitter  for  .the  purpose  of  an  artful 
and  eloquent  pretender;  and  the  disunion  of 
their  numerous  tribes  precluded  the  resistance, 
which  would  have  been  opposed  by  the  esta- 
blished religion    of  a  powerful  government: 
these  circumstances  however  only  removed  dif- 
ficulties out  of  the  way  of  Mahomet,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered,  what  gave  the  impulse 
to  his  progress.     The  accommodating  spirit  of 
his  medley  of  various  religions  will  not  account 
for  his  earlier  success,  because  that  was  obtained 
at  Mecca,  and  the  Christians  and  Jews  resided 
chiefly  at  Medina.   The  true  solution  appears  to 
me  to  consist  in  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  doc- 
trineswhich  hepreached.  Toignorantheathenshe 
taught  doctrines  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
pure  system  of  divine  revelation,  much  debased 
indeed,  but  still  far  nobler,  and  more  worthy 
of  attention,  than  the  rude  tenets  of  their  native 
paganism  ;  and  ignorant  as  they  were,  and  in- 
capable of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  his  pre- 
tensions to   divine  authority,   these    heathens 
were  yet  in  that  state  of  pastoral  refinement,  in 
which  (p)  they  could  be  captivated  by  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  and  be  struck  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  scriptural  descriptions  of  God.    The  re* 
ligion  of  Mahomet  is  in  reality  a  coarse  modi- 
fication of  (7)  divine  truths,  brought  down  to 
the  capacity  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  was  pro- 
bably better  adapted  to  their  moral  regulation* 
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than  the  contentious  and  (r)  pjEiganized  Chrisr- 
tianity,  which  alone  preserved  among  them-  the 
memory  of  the  Gospel. 

In  tins  manner  was  formed  that  extraordinary 
system  of  religion  and  government,  which  con- 
stituted the  great  compressinjg  power  of  the  na!- 
tions  of  Europe.    And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  compressing  power,  and  that  which  it  con- 
fined, were  both  actuated  by  corrupt  modifica- 
tions cfPom  holy  religion,  though  extremdy  dis- 
similar in  spirit  and  character.    The  religion  df 
Mahomet  was  not  indeed  strictly,  (s)  as  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  asserted, 
without  a  priest  or  a  sacrifice ;  but  its  priest- 
hood was  i^ntified  with  the  supreme  temporal 
government,  and  its  sacrifice  was  solemnized  only 
at  Mecca :  and  though  at  length  the  temporal 
separated  itself  from  the  spiritual  authority,  yet 
no  important  collision  of  the  two  powers  oc- 
curred, as  in  Christendom,  and  the  caliphate . 
sunk  into  almost  entire  insignificance,  and  was 
at  last  wholly  suppressed.     Indeed  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority"  was  not,  as  in  the  Christian 
states,  a  power   superinduced  upon  the  civil 
government,  and  thereby  disposed  to  engage  in 
a  contention  for  supremacy ;  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  forming  principle  of  the  tern* 
poral  authority  itself,  and  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily yielded  to  the  superior  stren^h  of  the 
power  which  it  had  created,  as  a  declining  dy- 
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nasty  is  superseded  bj  the  usurpation  of  aspiring 
ministers.  In  doctrine  too  and  worship  it  was, 
as  much  as  possible,  opposed  to  the  system  of 
the  Christian  church.  While  the  latter  had 
sunk  into  an  idolatry,  which  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  paganism  of  former  nsr 
tions,  and  had  encumbered  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  with  a  multitude  of  new  inventions,  the 
counter-corruption,  devised  in  Arabia,  pro- 
scribed the  use  of  images,  and  rejected  every 
doctrine  (0  except  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  divine  mission  of  Maho- 
met. To  monkery  the  new  religion  of  Arabia, 
♦  was  decidedly  adverse.  There  were  indeejl 
many  individuals,  who  t  under  the  name  of 
Fakirs^  as  they  were  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  of 
DerviseSy  as  they  were  named  by  the  Turks  and 
Persians,  sought  to  acquire  the  reputation  of 
superior  sanctity  by  extraordinary  mortifica- 
tions \  but  these  were  not  associated  together 
by  those  ties  of  fraternity,  which  rendered  the 
monastic  orders  of  Europe  so  powerful^  nor 
were  they  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity by  any  otlier  distinction,  than  that  of 
the  poverty  or  other  sufferings,  to  which  they 
voluntarily  submitted. 

In  comparing  this  external  power  with  the 
system  on  which  it  acted,  a  curious  correspond- 

*  D'Herbelot,  art  Rolihafu  f  ^bi^*  ^^*  Fakir. 
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ence  of  commencement,  of  vigour,  and  ofde- 
cay  presents  itself  to  our  observation.  The 
Arabian  power  was  not  formed  so  early -as  the 
barbarian  settlements  in  western  -Europe,. be- 
cause, as  it  would  seem,  no  compressing  power 
could  be  necessary  or  useful,  until  these  esta- 
blishments had  begun  to  acquire  some  degree 
of  consistency  i  it  was  then'  rapidly  created  dur- 
ing the  weakness  of  the  first  dynasty  of  France, 
so  as  to  have  attained  its  greatest  strength, 
when  Charles  Martd,  ^nd  his  greater  grandson 
Charlemagne,  were  ready  to  combat,  and  re- 
strain its  attacks ;  and  it  sunk  again  into  imbecil- 
lity  in  the  time  of  those  unworthy  descendants 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  weakness  permitted  the 
separation'  of  his  vast  empire  into  independent 
governments. 

The  military  spirit  which  was  first  exercised 
against  the  refractory  and  persecuting  tribe  of  the 
Koreish,  was  soon  directed  to  the  entire  reduc- 
tion of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  was  effect- 
ed within  ten  years  from  the  time,  when  Maho- 
met had  been  forced  to  fly  from  his  native  city. 
The  sudden  union  of  such  a  people  as  the  Arabs 
under  a  single  government,  could  not  fail  to  be 
productive  of  dangerous  hostility  to  the  adjacent 
states.  Their  fierce  independence,  no  longer 
exercised  in  the  mutual  violences  of  numerous 
tribes,  must  have  languished  for  some  external 
opportunity  of  indulgence ;  and  the  npwly  ac- 
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quired  sense  of  national  importance  must  liave 
brought  with  it  the  feeling  of  national  ambition. 
But  when  such  an  union  was  the  result  of  a 
military  fanaticism,  every  motive  was  combined, 
which  could  excite  a  people  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  world ;  habitual  ferocity  suddenly  de- 
prived of  domestic  gratification,  the  novel  va-' 
nity  of  national  ambition,  and  the  gratifying 
hope  of  acquiring  the  happiness  of  futurity  by 
indulging  in  the  violence  of  present  warfare. 
It  was  not  then  the  spirit  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual, which  directed  against  the  adjacent  go- 
vernments the  newly  formed  force  of  the  Ara- 
bian nation  :  an  active  power  had  been  concen- 
trated, and  it  but  followed  the  law  of  its  nature, 
when  it  burst  upon  them  with  a  tremendous 
explosion. 

The  governments  against  which  it  was  prima- 
rily directed,  were  necessarily  those  of  the 
Greek  empire,  and  of  Persia ;  the  former  of 
which  possessed  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  the  latter 
bordered  Arabia  on  the  north-eastern  frontier : 
and  it  happened  that  these  two  governments, 
in  this  critical  moment  of  their  existence,  were 
both  in  a  state  of  decay  and  weakness,  which 
disabled  them  for  any  vigorous  opposition.  The 
Persian  empire,  which,  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  had  yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of 
tlie  (u)  new  kingdom  of  Parthia,  was  re-esta- 
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blished  *  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  by 
Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  which  governed  it 
until  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  TTie  restored 
dominion  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  de- 
clining empire  of  Rome  ;  and  the  blows,  which 
they  mutually  inflicted,  prepared  them  both,  but 
particularly  the  Persian,  for  submitting  to  the 
triumphs  of  Arabian  fanaticism. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  empire 
appears  to  have  had,  for  its  primary  operation, 
the  division  of  that  of  Rome  into  the  two  em- 
pires of  the  east  and  wedt.  The  revolution  of 
Artaxerxes  was  effected  in  the  year  227  ;  in  the 
year  286  the  emperor  Diocletian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  associate  witli  himself  one  colleague, 
and  six  years  afterwards  two  others,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  empire,  that  he  might  direct 
his  own  undivided  attention  to  the  defence  of 
the  eastern  provinces  ;  in  the  year  324  was  be- 
gun the  city  of  Constantinople,  one  great  object 
of  which  was  probably  to  watch  and  control  the 
motions  of  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  in  the 
year  364,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  was  effected  that  final  separation  of  the 
eastern  and  western  empires,  which,  in  the  un- 
wieldly  weakness  of  the  Roman  dominion,  had 

VOL.  I.  R 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vof.  I.  p.  238. 
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been  thus  gradually  prepared.  In  this  series  of 
dates  it  is  sufficiently  ap]>arent,  that  the  re- 
stored empire  of  Asia  acted  directly  in  detach- 
ing the  eastern  from  the  western  territories  of 
Rome»  and  thus  gave  the  impulse  to  a  revolu- 
tion, which  reserved  the  refinement  of  the 
eastern  capital  for  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  system,  that  was  to  be  established  upon 
the  earlier  ruin  of  the  western  empire.  If  a 
series  of  Persian  hostilities  had  not  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  emperors,  and  dissolved  the 
union  of  their  dominions,  it  is  possible  that  the 
majesty  of  the  ancient  empire  might  have  re- 
pelled tlie  incursions  of  the  nide  nations  of  the 
north ;  it  is  probable  that,  when  its  remaining 
energies  were  directed  to  a  single  object,  if  they 
had  proved  insufficient  for  its  protection,  the 
whole  would  have  given  way  together,  and  no 
surviving  dominion  would  have  preserved  to  the 
fifteenth  century  the  precious  reliques  of  ancient 
civilization. 

Besides  this  principal  operation,  others,  and 
of  considerable  importance,  may  also  be  disco- 
vered. One  of  these  seems  to  have  been  the 
westward  course  of  the  migrator)-  nations  of  the 
north.  The  plains  of  Asia,  instead  of  the  west^ 
ern  empire,  might  have  been  the  scene  of  their 
establishments,  if  the  new  government  of  Per- 
sia liad  not  presented  an-  insuperable  impedi- 
ineiit,    and  driven  tlicir  wandering  hordes  in 
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successive  migrations,  to  seek  in  the  west  an 
easier,  though  a  less  desirable  settlement.    An- 
other,  and  of  great  and  extensive  influence, 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  preparation 
which  it  made  for  the  refinement  of  the  empire  * 
of  the  Arabs.  The  Mahometan  dominion,  which 
acted  on  the  European  system  chiefly  as  an  en- 
gine of  compression,  was  to  the  oriental  world  , 
the  basis  of  its  modern  policy,  and  lias  accord- 
ingly established  the  religion  of  Arabia  through- 
out the  widely  extended  territories  of  Turkey, 
of  Persia,  and  of  India.     Tlie  Arabs  howevei: 
were  but  a  rude  race  of  fanatical  warriors,  un- 
til their  caliphate  had  been  stationed  at  Damas- 
cus.   It  was  there  that  they  learned  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  with  the  elegancies  of  an  inge* 
nious  and  cultivated  people ;  and  the  conquest 
of  Persia  proved  to  them,  what  that  of  ancient 
Greece  had  proved  to  the  Romans,  the  occa- 
sion of  their  refinement.     The  reign  of  Nushir- 
van,  which  commenced  in  the  year  531,  and 
extended  to  the  year  579,  had  been  the  period 
of  the  literary,  as  well  as  of  the  political  im- 
provement of  the  Persians,  (i;)  At  the   com- 
mand  of  this  prince  the  most  celebrated  compo- 
sitions of  Greece  and  India  were  translated  into 
the  language  of  his  country ;  and  that  language 
had  become  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  so  expres- 
sive and  beautiful,  that  it  was  by  him  recom- 
mended  for  the  use  of  paradise. 

r2 
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Though  Mahomet  lived  but  twenty-three 
years  after  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  and  but  ten  after  he  had  begun  to 
have  recourse  to  arms  in  support  of  his  pre- 
tended mission,  he  had  just  before  his  death 
determined  to  employ  his  followers  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose *  had  actually  advanced  towards  the 
borders  of  Syria.  The  design  which  had  been 
conceived  by  Mahomet,  was  executed  by  his 
immediate  successor,  the  first  of  the  (w)  caliphs, 
who  soon  afterwards  detached  a  part  of  bis 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Irak,  a  dependent 
territory  of  Persia.  The  progress  of  the  fo- 
reign success  corresponded  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  domestic  growth  of  the  empire.  The  rcr 
duction  of  Syria  was  completed  in  the  year 
C38 ;  two  years  afteni^'ards  Egypt  was  added  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Arabs ;  and  at  tlie  close  of 
eleven  more  the  throne  of  Persia  was  subverted 

• 

by  the  victorious  fanatics.  Such  wa»  the  force 
of  tlie  impulse  which  had  been  g^ven  by  the 
impostor,  that  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-nine 
years,  from  the  time  when  he  had  fled  from 
Mecca  to  seek  at  Medina  protection  and  assist- 
ance, it  had  not  only  combined  into  a  nation  the 
independent  tribes  of  Arabia,  but  had  also  efiect- 
ed  the  reduction  of  one  of  the  great  empires  by 
which  It  was  bordered,  and  had  wrested  irom 
the  other  two  considerable  provinces. 

*  Decline  aaid  Fall,  &c  tqL  5.  p.  245. 885. 
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An  empire  formed  with  so  much  rapidity 
must  bsve  contradicted  all  human  experience, 
if  it  had  been  established  for  any  very  long  du- 
ration. The  religion  and  laws  of  Mahomet  were 
indeed  so  well  adjusted  to  the  circumstances  o£ 
the  east,  that  even  at  this  day  they  rival  in  ex- 
tent of  territory  the  profession  of  Christianity ; 
but  the  Arabian  empire  was  subject  to  the  law 
of  all  hastily  erected  dominions,  and  after  a 
transient  brilliancy  of  triumph,  sunk  into  decay, 
and  made  room  for  new  combinations.  It  has 
been  accordingly  remarked,  *  that  the  great 
prosperity  o£  the  Arabs  did  not  continue  mueh 
more  than  two  centuries,  the  caliphs  having 
been  stripped  of  the  greater  part  of  their  au- 
thority by  the  usurpations  of  die  provincial  go- 
vernors in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  325;  and 
that,  during  a  period  exceeding  three  centuries, 
the  successors  of  Mahomet  enjoyed  little  more 
than  the  distinction  of  the  title  of  caliph,  which 
was  itself  at  last  suppressed  in  the  year  of  the 
Hegira  656.  ]9Lahdi,  who  began  his  caliphate  in 
the  year  935  of  the  Christian  era,  or  the  year 
of  the  Hegira  324,  was  the  last,  t  according  to 
the  testimony  of  an  Arabian  historian,  who  per- 
severed in  the  practice  of  haranguing  the  peo- 
ple, or  who  maintained  the  decorum  and  dig- 
nity of  his  station. 

♦  Hist  of  the  Arabs,  vol.  I .  p.  272,  2T3. 
j-  Byline  and  Fall,  *c.  vol.  5.  p.  456> 
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The  successes  obtained  by  the  Arabians  in 
Syria  and  Persia  seem  to  have  been  favoured 
only  by  the  general  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ments which  were  attacked ;.  but  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Egypt  tlie  invaders  were  furnished  with 
auxiliaries  by  a  schism,  which  had*  alienated  a 
numerous  party  of  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
The  sect  of  the  Monophysites,  who  contended 
for  the  singleness  of  the  nature  of  Clmst, 
(a)  but  in  language  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  orthodox  church,  *  had  been, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century ,  revived 
by  the  activity  and  eloquence  of  a  monk,  from 
whose  Christian  name  they  received  the  appel- 
lation bf  Jacobites,  t  This  sect,  persecuted  by 
the  emperors,  was  content  to  seek  protection 
from  a  government  of  infidels ;  a  treaty  was  ac* 
cordingly  concluded,  securing  to  them,  on  the 
payment  of  a  tribute,  the  favour  of  their  new 
masters ;  and,  amidst  the  general  defection  of 
the  natives  of  Eg^^pt,  the  dominion  of  the  Greek 
empire  was  speedily  overthrown,  (y) 

The  acquisition  of  Egypt*  while  it  cut  off 
from  the  Greek  empire  an  important  part  of  its 
resources,  funiished  the  Arabs  with  a  military- 
position,  from  which  they  might  commodiously 
prosecute  their  enterprises  towards  the  west* 
and  thus  come  into  collision  with  the  new  poU« 

*  Mosheim,  cent,  6.  part  2.  eh.  5.  lect^  6. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  Ire.  toU  5.  p.  SS7. 
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tical  system,  which  was  there  struggling  into 
existence.  In  traversing  the  desert,  which  se- 
parates Egypt  from  the  inhabited  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, the iiativesof  the  Arabian  deserts  could  en- 
counter no  hardship,  with  which  they  weie 
not  already  familiar ;  yet  so  difficult  was  the 
achievement  of  this  (Ustant  conquest,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Arabs  were  thrice  compiled  to 
relinquish  their  acquisitions,  and  retire  to  the 
borders  of  Egypt.  With  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  indeed  concurred  the  dissension  of 
the  invaders,  among  whom  the  caliphate  had 
become  an  object  of  ambition,  after  the  extinc* 
tion  of  (z)  the  contemporaries  of  Mahomet; 
and  such  was  the  effect  of  these  combined  im- 
pediments, that,  though  the  Arabian  empire 
had  in  twenty-nine  years  been  extended  over 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  sixty rtwo  elapsed  from 
the  first  invasion  of  western  Africa,  before  it 
comprehended  this  additional  province.  Then 
indeed  the  triumph  of  the  Arabs  was  complete 
and  decisive,  (aa)  The  Moors  of  the  African  de- 
sert became  so  intimately  incorporated  with  the 
Bedoweens  of  Arabia,  that  they  adopted  not  only 
the  religion,  but  also  the  language  of  their  con- 
querors, and  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct people. 

In  this  manner  was  extinguished  the  Chris- 
tianity of  a  province,  which  under  C}'prian  had 
resisted  the  growing  pretensions  oCthe  Roman 
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bishop,  and  which^  in  producing  AugusUile,  has 
influenced  the  character  of  the  whole  western 
churcli.  But  however  the  ardent  disposition  of 
the  people  was  manifested  *  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel,  and  however  it  may  have  been  more 
particularly  displayed,  in  the  exertions  of  dis* 
tinguished  individuab,  it  seems  to  have  been  ill 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 
A  disputed  election  of  a  bishop  produced  the 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  which  t  distracted  the 
African  church  more  than  three  hundred  yearsy 
and,  was  terminated  only  in  the  extinction  of 
Christianity.  In  morals  too  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  deplorably  deficient. 
Salvian,  who  wrote  in  the  fiflh  century,  has 
given  (bb)  a  shocking  description  of  the  profli* 
gacy  of  the  provincials ;  the  Vandals»  by  whom 
it  was  chastised,  t  were  themselves  become 
completely  dissolute  in  the  course  of  three  ge- 
nerations ;  and  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the 
time  when  these  were  reduced  by  the  general 
of  Justinian,  introduced  any  improvement.  The 
religion  of  Arabia  was  better  accommodated  to 
the  vehement  passions  of  the  .^^Qricans^  since  it 
permitted  licentiousness,  and  stimulated  to  hosn 
tility. 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  jfcc  voL  1.  p.  009.  f  Ibid.  vd.  2^ 

I^SSo.       t  HHd.  yr€i.  4.  p.  ISO. 
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As  Egypt  had  become  a  point  of  support  for 
the  conquest  of  western  Africa,  so  was  the  lat> 
ter  ten-itory  the  support  of  an  expedition,  un- 
dertaken in  the  very  following  year  against  the 
European  peninsula  of  Spain.  Invited  by  the 
treachery  of  count  Julian,  they  passed  the 
strait,  which  separates  Europe  from  Africa; 
and  assisted  by  the  resentment  of  the  perse- 
cuted Jews,  they  proceeded  in  a  rapid  career 
of  conquest  to  the  Pyrenees,  leaving  behind 
tbem  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Gothic  mo- 
narchy^ which  was  sheltered  in  the  mountains 
of  Asturia.  This  important  augmentation  of 
the  Arabian  dominion  brought  it  within  the 
original  limits  of  Christian  Europe,  and  into 
contact  with  the  main  and  central  government 
of  the  incipient  system  of  the  west.  The  am- 
bition of  the  Arabs  was  however  by  no  means 
contented  even  with  the  distant  boundary  of  the 
I^enees ;  they  spread  themselves  into  France, 
as  far  as  the  Loire,  and  (cc)  meditated  a  plan 
of  conquest,  which  would  have  overwhelmed 
the  hopes  of  Christendom  in  one  universal  em- 
pire of  Mahometanism.  The  imbecillity  of  a 
declining  dynasty  of  French  princes  had  ex- 
posed France  to  this  disastrous  irruption ;.  it 
was  rescued  by  the  magnanimity  of  Charles 
Mattel,  the  progenitor  of  a  second  series,  which 
was  in  its  turn  to  sink  into  an  equal  weakness. 
'Pie  Arabs,  defeated  by  this  leader  in  a  me- 
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morable  conflict  of  seven  d^ys,  were  by  his 
grandson  Charlemagne  driven  back  to  the  Ebro; 
and  though  they  aftewards  recovered  the  pos- 
session of  the  Spanish  district  which  they  had 
lost,  they  were  forced  to  respect  the  Pyrenees 
as  the  frontier  of  Christendom. 

Nor  were  these  western  countries  the  only 
parts  of  Europe,  in  which  it  was  pressed  by  the 
violence  of  the  Arabs.  •  Twice  did  they  assaif 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  were  re- 
pulsed  chiefly  by  the  invention  of  (dd)  the 
Greek  fire,  which  occupied  the  place  between 
the  military  engines  of  antiquity  and  the  artil- 
lery of  modern  ages.  They  afterwards  pos- 
sessed themselves  (ee)  of  Sicily,  and  also  of 
other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  they 
even  established  themselves  on  the  contihental 
territory  of  Italy,  in  which  they  waged  a  long 
war  of  depredation,  and  threatened  the  ma- 
jesty of  Rome.  In  this  crisis  of  a  city  si>  essen* 
tially  connected  with  the  history  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  times,  the  danger  was  averted  by 
the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Pope  Leo  IV:  but 
the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  remark- 
ed,  t  that  the  heroism  of  the  pontiff  would  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  if 
the  empire  of  the  Arabs  were  not  then  enfee- 
bled by  disunion ;  so  accurately  was  the  de- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  393,  307.  f  ^^^^  P*  ^M^ 
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cay,  as  well  as  the  growth  o£  that  einpire»  ad«> 
justed  to  the  exigencies  of  Europe. 

Of  this  great  empire  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Persia 
may  be  considered  as  the  main  body;  with  that 
wing  which  stretched  over  Egypt  and  Africa, 
it  struck  the  western  countries  of  Europe ;  with 
another  which  was  extended  over  (Jf)  Trans- 
oxiana,  it  reduced  to  subjection  almost  the 
whole  region  of  Hindostan.  In  the  same  year 
in  which  Spain  was  invaded,  the  wide  Tartarian 
territory  of  Transoxiana  was  added  to  the  em-, 
pire.  The  conquest  was  effected  in  the  e^hty- 
eighth  year  of  the  Hegira ;  but  it  was  long  be- 
fore a  government  was  established,  which  was 
adequate  to  the  subjugation  of  India*-  (gg)  In 
the  year  of  that  era,  263 ;  the  most  powerful 
of  the  princes,  who  became  independent  in  the 
decline  of  the  caliphate,  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  a  state  comprehending,  together  with  Trans- 
oxiana,  (M)  Chorassan  and  most  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  Persian  empire,  and  also  all  those 
countries  which  had  covered  the  frontier  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  capital  of  this  government  was 
Bochara,  since  the  residence  of  the  great  Ch^n 
of  Bucharia.  •  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  350, 
or  of  the  Christian  era  962,  a  revolution  detach- 
ed from  the  empire  of  Bochara  a  portion  com- 
posed of  the  two  provinces  of  Chorassan  and 

*  Dow*s  Transl.  of  Ferishta*8  Hist  of  HindoBtaOy  vol,  U 
p.  2S.  3d.  ed.  Dub.  1792. 
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ZabuHstan,  the  latter  of  which  connected  the 
former  with  the  western  sources  of  the  Indus ; 
Ghizni,  a  city  of  ^bulistan,  bec^ne  the  capi- 
tal|  and  gave  the  appellation  to  the  new  sove- 
reignty. The  invasion  of  India  was  •  con- 
temporary with  the  formation  of  the  n^w  go- 
vernment, but  the  object  was  at  first  depreda- 
tion»  and  was  by  degrees  cpnverted  intp  a  plan 
of  conquest  and  possession.  As  the  govenip- 
ment  of  Ghizni  proceeded  in  the  conquest  of 
India,  its  Tartar  neighbours  and  enemies  t  presr 
sed  on  from  behind ;  and  for  both  reasons  it% 
seat  was  successively  transferred  to  two  othe? 
situations,  in  tlie  year  1 1 1 5  to  Lahore,  and  iq- 
the  year  1205  to  Delhi^  t  In  the  year  1218  the 
whole  of  India,  except  the  Decan,  had  been  re-r 
duced  tp  obedience  under  a  ^{ahometan  sove* 
reign. 

The  original  seat  of  the  caliphate  ya^  Me« 
dina,  where  Mahomet  had  continued  to  reside 
since  his  expulsion  from  Mecca ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  that  city  five  of  his  successors  held 
their  residence.  In  the  progressive  extension 
liowever  of  tlie  empire  of  the  Arabs,  the  im- 
portance and  influence  of  the  original  country 
became  disproportioned  tp  tliose  of  the  con^ 
quered  provinces,  in  regard  to  which  too  it  had 
not  a  central  and  convenient  ppsition ;  and  tha 

*  Dow's  Trnnsl.  Hist.  Hbilostaiiy  vol.  ].  p. 24. 

I  Ibid.  p.  109,  132,  ITO,  178,  ISO.    t  Ibid.  p.  190,  l^l. 
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seat  of  government  was  successively  removed 
to  various  places,  being  however  for  the  most 
part  stationary,  first  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  and 
afterwards  at  Bagdad  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Tigris.  This  latter  city  was  founded  for 
the  purpose,  *  being  begun  in  the  year  762; 
and  here  the  caliphs  held  their  residence  dur- 
ing almost  five  centuries,  until  the  last  of  them 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Tartars,  at  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  place  in  the  year  1S58. 

From  their  residence  in  Bagdad  the  caliphs 
happily  acquired  that  love  of  learning,  by  which 
it  was  preserved  from  being  extinguished  in  the 
confusions  of  Europe,  t  The  same  caliph  who 
founded  the  new  capital,  invited  and  encou- 
raged his  subjects  to  direct  into  this  other  field 
of  activity  those  energies,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  fanaticism,  and  exercised  in  conquest : 
in  the  year  786  began  the  caliphate  of  llaruu 
al  Raschid,  the  illustrious  contemporary  and 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  hero  of  those 
Arabian  tales,  which  are  still  read  and  admired: 
and  his  son  Alniamon,  by  the  most  extraordinary 
efforts  of  patronage,  completed  the  honourable 
work  of  the  protection  of  learning.  By  the 
command  of  Almamon  the  volumes  of  Grecian 
knowledge  were  cfollected  at  Constantinople,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Egypt ;  they  were  then  by  his  di- 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  toL  5.  p.  4l  S,  note  42. 
'  t  IWd.  p.  423,  4^4,  4S2. 
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rection  translated  with  care  into  the  language 
of  Arabia ;  and  his  subjects  were  not  onlj  ex- 
horted,  but  stimulated  by  his  example,  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  study.  The  period  of  Ara- 
bian learn  ingy  which  began  vdth  the  building 
of  Bagdad,  ended  only  with  the  suppression  a£ 
the  caliphate,  and  was  just  coincident  vrith  that 
of  European  barbarism  and  igpiorance.  Nor 
was  the  love  of  learning  confined  to  the  city  in 
which  it  had  originated,  but  was  diffused  by  the 
emulation  of  the  rival  caliphs  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  of  the  independent  emirs  of  the 
provinces ;  and  from  Tartary  to  "westem  Eu- 
rope (if)  the  whole  Arabian  empire  was  busily 
engaged  in  collecting  libraries,  and  in  cultivat- 
ing knowledge. 

The  example  of  Arabic  learning  was  at  length 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  that  of  the 
people,  from  whom  they  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  literary  refinement  •  The  successes  of  the 
Arabs  were  necessarily  at  first  prejudicial  to  the 
literature  of  Persia ;  and  even  the  caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  so  auspicious  to  Arabian  learning,  must 
have  discouraged  the  pretensions  of  the  con- 
quered province :  but  when,  in  the  revolutions 
of  the  empire,  Persia  became  the  principality 
of  a  great  dynasty,  which  left  to  the  caliphate 
but  the  empty  show  of  power,  the  language  of 

*  Uichardsoa  oa  Eastern  Nations^  p.  27,  &c.    OxFord^ 

1778. 
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the  country  became  again  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, and  was  soon  qualified  to  rival  the  im« 
provement  of  that  of  Arabia.  .  From  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth  the  learning  of  Persia  enjoyed  its  greatest 
prosperity.  The  year  4 1 1  of  the  Hegira,  or  the 
year  1021  of  the  Christian  era,  *  is  marked,  as 
that  of  the  death  of  Ferdousi,  its  most  ceter 
brated  poet,  who  composed  in  a  poem  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  verses  the  his- 
tory  of  the  kings  of  his  country.  In  this  man* 
ner  was  the  east  provided  with  two  cultivated 
languages,  differing  wholly  in  the  characters  of 
those  productions  of  genius  by  which  they  have 
been  embellished ;  t  the  Arabic  being  cliarac- 
terized  by  a  sententious  conciseness,  and  the 
Persian  by  a  luxuriant  redundance.  To  both 
the  western  countries  of  Europe  have  been 
much  indebted,  as  while  the  language  of  Ara- 
bia conveyed  to  them  the  treasures  of  Grecian 
science,  t  they  have  been  furnished  by  both  with 
the  models  and  the  imagery  of  romantic  narra- 
tion. In  the  revolutions  of  the  east  the  lite* 
rary  distinction  of  both  languages  has  long  been 
obscured.  S  The  invasions  of  Zingis  Khan  and 
of  Tamerlane,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  gave  violent  shocks  to  the  peaceful 

*  lyHerbelot,  art  Ferdousi.        f  Richardson,  p.  34v. 
X  Dunlop's  Hist,  of  Fiction,  vol.  1.  ch  3, 
i  Richardson,  p.  35. 
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refinements  of  learning;  the  Turks  then  ex- 
tended their  barbarous  dominion  from  Europe 
even  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  new  monarchy,  afterwards  erect- 
ed in  Persia^  completed  the  degradation  ef  that 
interesting  country. 

The  series  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  was 
composed  of  three  parts :  of  these  the  first  com- 
prehended five  cftliphs,  the  companions  and  the 
grandson  of  Mahomet ;  the  second  was  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Ommiadesy  or  caliphs  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and  the  third  was  that  of  the  Abbassides, 
or  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  In  each  of  the  parts  of 
this  succession  influences  may  be  discovered, 
which  produced  important  results. 

In  the  elections  of  the  earlier  caliphs.  All, 
the  cousin  and  son*in-law  of  Mahomet,  had 
been  successively  postponed  to  Abu  Beer,  to 
Omar,  and  to  Othman ;  and  was  advanced  to 
the  caliphate  only  on  the  fourth  vacancy,  or 
twenty-four  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet. 
This  repeated  disappointment,  the  chief  cause 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  he  had 
accused  of  adultery  Ayesha,  one  of  the  wives 
of  his  father-in-law,  excited  the  resentment  of 
his  followers,  which  was  yet  more  exasperated^ 
when  his  son  Hasan,  by  whom  he  was  succeed- 
ed, was  after  a  few  months  deposed  by  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  and  soon  afterwards  put 
to  death.    The  party  formed  in  these  drcum- 
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Stances  was  so  firmly  united,  that  it  survived ' 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades,  which  was  super- 
seded at  the  end  of  eighty-eight  years;  and 
•  as  the  Abbasides,  who  were  connected  with 
the  family  of  Ali,  retorted  upon  their  prede^ 
#cessors  the  excommunication,  with  which  the 
earlier  of  the  Ommiades  had  denounced  that 
fiimily,  its  spirit  was  then  revived  and  invigo* 
rated.  But  it  was  in  the  decline  of  the  cali* 
phate,  when  various  independent  princes^  par* 
titioned  the  empire,  that  it  was  destined  to  ma- 
nifest its  influence,  t  In  the  year  933,  about 
three  ceitturies  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  an 
independent  dynasty,  that  of  the  Bowides^  was 
established  in  Persia ;  (kk)  these  embraced  the 
sect  of  the  followers  of  Ali,  for  the  political 
had  become  a  religious  party,  while  the  Turkish 
dynasties,  which  were  also  established  within 
the  empire,  adopted  that  of  their  adversaries ; 
and  the  discordance  of  their  religious  senti- 
ments, furnishing  the  strongest  principle  of  ani* 
tipathy  between  the  Turks  and  Persians,  has 
descended  to  later  ages,  and  has  contributed  to 
maintain  the  distinctness  of  their  respective  go- 
vernments, and  to  render  the  Persian  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

When  the  Ommiades  were  set  aside  by  the 
Abbassides,  anothei  revolution  was  also  generat- 

VOL.  I.  s 

*  D*Herbelot,  art  AU.        f  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5. 
p.  465. 
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ed,  which  produced  important  eflfects.  Abdalrha>- 
man,  seeing  his  family  ruined  by  the  removifl 
of  the  caliphate  to  another  dynasty,  fled  to  Spain 
•  in  the  year  755,  and  was  there  recognised 
as  the  true  successor  of  Mahomet.  Spain  was 
in  this  manner  severed  from  the  trunk  of  thMr 
empire.  An  important  influence  of  this  revo- 
lution has  been  noticed  by  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  who  has  remarked  that,  instead 
of  opening  the  way  to  tlic  reduction  of  Europe, 
Spain  was  thereby  itself  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  east,  and  even  disposed  to  enter  into 
friendly  connections  with  the  governments  of 
France  and  of  Constantinople.  Nor  was  this 
its  only  result.  The  example  of  Spanish  inde* 
pcndence  was  imitated  in  Africa,  where,  t  in 
the  year  908,  a  new  dynasty  was  begun,  t  which 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Fatima,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mahomet  and  wife  of  Ali,  though  the 
claim  was  acknowledged  by  one  of  themselves 
to  depend  upon  the  sword  for  its  support.  Tliese 
caliphs,  who  were  accordingly  denominated  Fa- 
timites,  (ff)  established  themselves  in  Egypt  in 
the  year  972*  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  pos- 
session of  Syria,  and  a  great  part  ol^  Arabia : 
they  were  suppressed  in  the  y«ar  1171  by  the 

■*  Decline  and  Fall»  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  416.       f  Hkt.  ctf  llie 
Arabs,  vol.  2.  p.  517-  J  Decline  and  Fall,  6cc.  toI.  5. 

p.  270,  271. 
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arms  ot  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Syria,  and  Egy];^ 
was  withdrawn  from  the  heresy  or  schism  of 
the  sect  of  ML 

The  dominion  of  the  Egjrptian  caliphs  wi^s 
*  a  real  monarchy,  while  that  of  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad  was  reduced  to   little   more  than   a 
merely  honorary  dignity.    Its  influences  may 
be  collected  from  the  observations  of  the  same 
historian.    As  the  knowledge  of  science  wa3  in 
these  ages  conveyed  to  western  Europe  only  by 
an  intercourse  witli  the  Arabians,  so  was  it  only 
by  this  intercourse  that  the  rich  commerce  of  the 
.east  could  be  participated ;  and  t  a  government 
resident  in  Egypt  must  have  been  peculiarly 
sensible  of  the  advantage  of  maintaining  a  com- 
mercial connection  with  the  Christian  states. 
Besides,  as  he  has  also  remarked,  the  power  of 
such  a  government  was  sufficiently  near  for  con- 
trolling the  emirsof  Palestine,  and  thu&extending 
its  amicable  disposition  to  the  protection  of  the 
pilgrims  of  Europe,  who  resorted  to  Jerusalem* 
Py  tJlie  encouragement  which  was  thus  afforded 
tp  the  prevailing  superstition,  that    fanatioal 
fg^t  was  cherished,  which  afterwards  excited 
the  memorable  crusades,    when  the  Turkish 
dominion  established  in  Palestine  had  opposed 
iU^  to  the  favourite  practice  of  the  Christian;^, 
i^n^  phecke4  the.  fanaticism,  which  had  been 

s  2 

""  Declix».Bod  Pall,  &c  toL  5.  ^  456.    t  I^^*  P-  $79, 680. 
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fostered  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Egyptian  ca- 
liphs. This  latter  influence  was  however  ex- 
ercised during  a  shorter  period  than  the  former, 
*  the  Turks  having  possessed  themselves  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  1076,  nearly  a  century 
before  the  Eg}T)tian  dynasty  of  the  caliphs  was 
suppressed.  ' 

The  empire  of  the  Arabs,  which  had  been 
the  work  of  a  military  fanaticism,  verged  to  its 
decline,  as  soon  as  their  ardour  received  a  new 
direction  towards  the  refinement  which  adorned 
the  triumph  of  their  arms :  the  suddenness  too 
of  its  vast  acquisitions  had  hindered  them  from 
being  consolidated  into  one  firmly  united  do- 
mirtidn,  and  the  empire  sunk  under  the  weak- 
ness of  its  manifold  divisions.  As  a  great 
mortil  instrument  in  the  government  of  the 
world  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  had  now  lost 

* 

its  eflicacy.  Another  instrument  was  accord- 
ingly brought  into  Action,  not  fitted  indeed  for 
the  splendid  destinsCtions  of  the  Arabian  empire, 
but  possessing  in  its  rudeness  a  character  of 
greater  stability,  and  not  rendered  unwielHy 
by  an  excessive  magnitude.  ^Vhen  the  vigftiir 
of  the  southern  conquerors  had  been  dissolved 
in  the  luxury  of  empire,  it  seems  to  have  been 
even  necessary,  that  the  rougher  nations  of  the 
north  should  be  brought  down  upon  tlie  cor- 

•  Decline  aod  Fall,  kc  vol.  5.  p.  68t. 
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rupted  warriors  of  the  south,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress  of  their  depravation,  and  to  fix  th^in  ^•- 
stationary  barbarism.  This  was  --^^  anafo- 
gous  to  the  great  coram  i-*^^^  ^^  natidns^iwrljich 
(mm)  six  o^f)Mr^  oefore  had  been  begun  in  the 
west ;  h%*t  u  was  a  commixture  of  matfriaisr 
much  less  fitted  to  furnish  a  favour£d>le.  ijeault^ 
and  Asia  has  accordingly  been  far  inferiQi:  f!6 
Europe  in  every  thing  which  constitute 'ti^: 
improvement  of  our  nature.  ,  The  refinement 
of  the  Arabs  could  enter  into  no  coipp^sod 
with  the  intellectual  dignity  of  tlie  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  the  ancient  empire ;  nor  could  the 
hordes  of  Tartary  be  compared  to  thie  hhlf^ 
civilized  barbarians  of  Germany. 

A  pretended  prophet,  appealing  to  their  rea- 
son and  their  imagination,  excited  and  directed 
the  first  energies  of  the  Arabs  :  a  warrior  exer- 
cising no  other  power  of  persuasion  than  that 
of  fnn)  more  skilful  and  more  detertnined  vio- 
lence, collected  the  hordes  of  the  Tartarian 
plains  into  one  formidable  donlinion,  and  began 
the  war  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Arabian 
empire.  Zingis  Khan,  (oo)  though  he  despised 
the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen,  and  maintained 
the  unity  of  God,  pretended  to  no  revelation^ 
and  interfered  not  with  the  religion  of  his  fol-. 
lowers,  (pp)  He  accepted  indeed  his  title  of 
ZingiSy  or  Greatest^  from  one  who  was  consi- 
dered as  a  saint,  and  affected  to  be  a  prophet ; 
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but  thid  occurred  at  the  soiemnity  of  his  ad- 
^**7— ipjnt  to  the  dignity  of  khan,  when  the 
solid  foundau^.^  ^f  hjg  p^^ver  had  been  already 
laid,  and  it  does  not  ap,^^  ^^^^t  any  specific  use 
was  ever  made  of  the  fiction,  'suj^bero  of  bar- 
barism *  was  born  in  the  year  1164;  at^l^e  age 
of  thirteen  years  he  was  left  by  his  father,  the 
khan  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  families,  to 
Struggle  for  the  succession  ;  and  at  that  of  forty 
he  found  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  assume 
the  dignity,  which  his  father  had  enjoyed.  Soon 
after  this  last  event  he  reduced  under  his  go- 
vernment the  remaining  tribes  of  the  Moguls^ 
effected  the  conquest  of  (qq)  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  and  then  t  imited  in  one 
empire  all  the  hordes  of  Tartary.  It  does  not 
£lppear  to  have  been  his  wish  to  attack  the  Ara- 
bian dominion,  t  Though  the  califdi  of  Bagdad 
solicited  him  to  direct  his  arms  against  the  pow- 
erful sultatl  of  Carizme,  who  had  established 
his  authority  fVom  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Zingis,  he  preferred  an  amicable  cmi- 
nection }  nor  was  he  induced  to  resort  to  hos- 
tilities, until  a  massacre  of  a  caravan  of  his 
trading  subjects,  aiid  of  some  embassadors  by 
whom  it  was  accompanied,  liad  been  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  order  of  the  sultan.    Enraged  at  thtsi 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c»  vol.  5.  p.  I£6,  &c«      f  Ibid.  p.  3^ 
t  IbiJ.  p,  24a 
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outrage,  thaugh  he  had  himself  previously  plun^* 
dered  tlie  traders  of  Carizme,  he  began,  in 
the  year  1^  18,  the  war  with  the  Persian  empire, 
which  forty  years  afterwards  was  terminated  by 
his  grandson  Holagou,  who  possessed  himself 
of  Bagdad,  and  suppressed  the  caliphate.  The 
rriigion  of  the  caliph  however  survived  the  dig- 
nity of  its  chief;  and  the  imperfect  parallelism 
of  the  fortunes  of  Europe  and  Asia  may  be 
traced  in  the  histories  of  fheir  religions,  as  well 
as  in  their  mixtures  of  the  northern  and  sotfthem 
nations.  As  in  Europe  the  Christianity  of  the 
Roman  empire  proselyted  its  German  conquer* 
ors,  so  in  Asia  Mahometanism,  ibfi  spurious 
progeny  of  Christianity,  gained  a  similar  triumph 
over  the.  paganism  of  Tartary. 

•  Within  the  short  period  of  sixty-eight  years 
from  tlie  death  of  Zingis,  the  Moguls  subdued 
almost  the  whole  of  Asia.  The  -  fate  of  Hin- 
dostan  was  peculiar,  and  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
t  In  the  year  1205  the  empire  of  Ghizni  had 
been  partitioned  by  two  usurpers,  of  whom 
Cuttub,  already  viceroy  of  the  Indian  territories, 
became  the  founder  of  the  Patau  or  Aigan 
dynasty  of  that  country,  while  the  other  kept 
possession  of  Ghizni  and  the  northern  provinces. 
If  the  Mahometan  government  of  Hindostan 

•  Declizie  anl  Fall,  &c.  yoL  6.  p.  29i.        f  Dow'sTraaiL 
•f  Femhta,  tqL  1.  p.  170. 
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had  shared  the  same  fortune  with  the  rest» 
though  so  much  later  in  its  formation,  the  coun- 
try could  have  received  little  benefit  from  its 
establishment :  we  accordingly  observe  that  the 
destroyer  turned  aside,  and  its  overthrow  was 
postponed  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  to  be 
then  effected  by  Tamerlane.  That  Hindostan 
was  not  swallowed  up  in  the  earlier  conquest  or 
the  Tartars,  •  is  attributed  by  the  translator  of 
Ferishta  to  the  anxiety  which  was  felt  by  Zingis, 
for  completing  the  conquest  of  China. 


(a)  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  dis- 
cusses the  various  derivations  of  this  name, 
which  have  been  proposed ;  and  concludes  with 
confessing  his  ignorance,  vol.  I.  p.  181,  note 
30. 

(2^)  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  in  the  plains  of 
Arabia  he  found  the  heat  as  intense  as  in  any 
other  country  whatsoever.  Travels,  vol.  2.  p. 
254. 

(c)  Johnson  and  Malone  have  agreed  to  un- 
derstand the  desarls  idle  of  Othello,  as  descrip- 
tive of  scenes  of  barrenness.  It  seems  more  suita- 
ble  to  his  purpose  of  interesting  the  imagination 
of  Desdemona,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to 
characterize  scenes  of  solitude  and  stillness. 

*  Dovr's  Tranil.  of  Ferishta,  vol.  1.  p.  191. 
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{d)  PiEiuIy  the  finfc  hermit,  estabUdied  himself 
there  in  the  third  century.  Antony,  who  first 
formed  the  monks  into  societies  in  the  fourth 
century,  introduced  his  regulations  in  the  same 
country.  Mosheim,  cent.  3.  part  2,  ch.  S* 
tec.  3.  and  cent.  4.  part  2,  ok.  3.  sect.  13.  Thf 
emperor  Valens,  having  observed  that  fisveral 
of  his  subjects  had  associated  themselves  with 
these  monks,  published  an  edict  compelling 
them  to  renmince  their  temporal  possessions,  or 
discharge  < the  public  duties  of  men  and  citizens." 
The  desert  was  then  peopled  by  five  Jthousand^ 
monks.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  510. 
Niebuhr  contrasts  the  vivacity  of  the  Arabs 
with  the  melancholy  of  the  Egyptians,  ^f: 
hdte  seen,"  says  he,  <<  young  Arabs  in  Yemen 
dance  and  leap,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  to  the 
sound  of  small  drums  ;  yet  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  desert  shew  greater  vivacity  than  the 
Turks.  As  for  the  melancholy  Egyptians,  I  ne- 
ver saw  them  discover  any  mark  of  genuine  joy, 
even  at  their  festivals,  *  however  splendid.". 
Travels,  vol.  2.  p,  157,  158. 

(e)  As  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea  was  dan- 
gerous,  the  merchandise  of  India  was  conveyed 
from  the  Arabian  harbours  on  the  ocean  by  ca- 
ravans into  Egypt  and  Syria.  Niebuhr,  vol.  2« 
p.  86. 

(/)  Mirum  dictu  ex  innumeris  populis  pam 
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MpxPi  in  eommerciis  aut  htnciniis  elegit — ^Plin. 
Hist  Nat.  vi.  32. 

fg)  Several  travellers,  8a}'8  Niebnhr,  accuse 
them  of  being  knaves,  cheats,  and-  hypocrites. 
This  he  seems  to  have  thought  substantially 
trae,  though  exaggerated  j  but  he  ascribed  it  to 
the  arbitrary  character  of  their  government, 
which  impoverished  its  subjects  by  extortion. 
Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  1 53. 

(h)  The  name  was  auspicious,  being  a  par- 
ticiple passive  from  the  Arabic  verb  bamada^ 
A>  praise.  White's  Bampt.  Lect.  notes,  p. 
sxxiiu 

m 

(i)  Mr.  White  remarks,  tluit  the  Koran  does 
not  contain  one  single  doctrine,  which  may  nM 
&irly  be  derived  eidier  from  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  scriptures,  from  the  spurious  and  apo^ 
(tryphal  gospels  current  in  the  east,  from  the 
Talmudical  legends,  or  from  the  traditions,  cus- 
toms, and  opinions  of  the  Arabians.  Bampt. 
Lect.  p.  183.  To  these  sources  however  should 
b^  advted  the  notions  of  the  Persian  magi,  firom 
which  Mahomet  appears  to  liave  taken  his  Hur- 
al,  oyito,  or  paradisiacal  females,  whose  charms 
are  described  as  the  reward  of  the  iiiithful.  Hist, 
of  the .  And)8,  vol.  l .  p.  347. 

The  Mahometans  say  that  this  book  has  been 
taken  from  a  great  book  of  the  divine  decrees^ 
firmi  which  it  was  extracted  at  tlic  a'eation,  and 
then  lodged  in  one  of  the  seven  heavens,  which 


ari?  ben^fiik  the  thrWii^of  Ge4  ( Mi  tUM  ft^K^ 
brought  thence  in  successive  portioM  by  thd 
angel  Gabriel  td  MkhoiMt,  in  ih^  fi^aft«  of 
tweiity^lii^  yMi«.  1%^  iVMi^rmdn  df  iSfb 
Kof an  &gre6,  tbat  itt  miMt  ifUqU«lit  paMd^  ft 
the  foltowing^  w)ti4k  detet^Hl  tb«  Deity  «l?4«l^ 

ixig  tl^^hige  tt>  a«iiM.  «  Smh  )ii^«w  nfi 
thy  tratef8>  ye  bmvi^  Ant^  ta]»  tkw  %iiidk  9^ 

havfe  p(nit^  ib«h.     The  ^mMu^ 

cottipHshed,  %betfk  Stopped  iitk  tbfe  «iMiiftl^^ 
and  tk(M&  wordu  ^re  fee^fd^  Wee  lA  tlM  WtcAfi 
cd.*^  D^llerb^,  fcrt  ^^Ax^^aii.  t^be  bigtot4Mi^ 
«f  tJhd  Rdiaai*  empire  hil  ir«}l  ^s6tv^  thtt, 
Aough  tbifc  ^tkie  dtyjbUlte  «xiih;  tb^  fsMtmf 
the  Arabian  impostor^  his  loftiest  straidnmim 
yteld  «6  th^  ^ubiiifllft  liAl{)li&{Vf  ^f  th«  bo^k  of 
J«b.  D^iiRt  at^d  f^tU,  &&  i^dl.  54  p.  9D9.  I 
hiave  ^kek  the  liberty  cff  ftubtttitUtkig^  M  this 
Miftark,  tb^  w&vA  impemr  fbt  iMssiimary. 

Th^  I)r^iended  ^v^ntkmi^  of  Mabomet  ^im^ 
digt^ted  iHtd  th^b*  pre^M:  onler^  from  the  palm- 
leaves  and  skins  dh  which  tbey  bad  been  writ- 
ten, and  from  the  recitiation  of  those  who  had 
cMi^iaiitted  th6m  t6  nferaory,  by  Abu  Beer,  biji 
i^Mnediate  ^ucc^'^sor,  who  bad  begim  to  f^t 
lest  soii^e  part  of  them  might  be  lost,  as  many 
^rbo  could  repeat  them,  b^  been  recently  klltih 
in  an  engagement  with  the  followers  &f  a  jih'al 
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pretender  to  prophecy.   Hist,  of  the  Ar^bs,  vol* 
1.  p.  308. 

(A)  The  era,  of.  the  hegira  began  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  July  in  the  year  of  th^  Christian 
era  622.  The  Arabian  year,  by  which  it  was 
computed,  consisted  of  354  dajs,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  eleven  d^ys  in  every  period  of  thirty 
years.  Beveridge's  InstitutionesChronol.  Omar, 
the  second  caliph,  or  the  successor  of  Abu 
Beer,  introduced  this  computation  seventeen 
years  after  the  events  from  which  Jt  begins ; 
imitating  the  Christians,  who  then  counted  their 
years  from  the  persecution,  which  Diocletian 
had  begun  in  the  year  284,  which  era  they 
n^med  the  era  of  martyrs^  D'Herbelot,  art, 
Hegrah. 

(/)  Tlie  Mahometans  give  to  their  religion 
the  name  t^slam^  which  signifies  an  entire  suhr 
mission  and  resignation  to  God :  hence  is  form- 
ed the  word  MosJenty  the  appellation  of  thpsft 
who  profess  it ;  which  has  been  converted  into 
the  name  Musidmmi  in  common  use.  D'Her- 
belot,  art.  Eslam  and  Moslem. 

(m)  It  has  been  said  that,  if  ,we  divide  the 
known  regions  of  the  world  into  thirty  equal 
parts,  the  Christians  will  be  found  to  be  in  pos-r 
session  of  five,  the  Mahometans  of  six,  and  tlie 
idolaters  of  nineteen.  White's  Bampt.  Lectf 
p.  238,  note. 

(n)  In  the  preceding  year  he  had  administer- 


«a  to  hit  f(«ow^ '^^ 

Aemmen^s  oaA^  because  it  did  not  oblige  th^ 
W  fake  ikp  i^af  in  defence  of  IMI  tiihl^^ 
iidii :  and  ift  wUfkhi  pam  of  the  Koran^,  t^db 
nk  pretended  to 'bare  beeny^cl^eaiMduriii^l^ 
rtkjr  at  M«cca;lie  O^larefflKiit^eliiii  no'im: 
tlkftrity  foi*  Miii^j^g  my  on«r't6  embratfe  f& 
dittttine.  Hist.-  of  the  Anibs^  vol:  IV  p.  iti^'lsik 

(o)  The  eastern  countries -im^  Wtlffii  ^ 
^Bstfact^  by  the  cbntentioiis^  whicH  1^  afisen 
about  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ : 
these  had  generated  the  various  sects  of  Nefto* 
riatis,  who  maintidned  two  distinct  natures  *;  of 
Ehitychians '  add  ^Monophysites,  who  heM  tliit 
tlMird  was  but  one;  aiid  of  Monothelites,  whI 
taught  that  there  were  two  natures^  but  ooSy 
one  will: 

'(p)  A  story,  which  may  be  thought  charac- 
teristic of  the  Arabian  taste  for  poetry,  is  re- 
lated in  a  note  of  Miss  Smith's  Memoirs  of 
Klopstock.  Mr.  Eton  having  translated  to  m 
Arab  a  portion  of  the  Messiah  of  that  writer, 
the  latter  walked  about  very  strongly  aflfected, 
and  then  exclaimed,  pardon  him  Allah,  for 
.  having  so  highly  exalted  the  son ! 

(f)  Among  these  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  men- 

tioned  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God ; 

•  then  those  which  inculcate  the  duties  of  prayer 

and  almsgiving.         .  .     .i 

CrJ  In  the  sixth  century,  whidi  immedistaly 
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preceded  the  age  of  Mahomet,  the  saints  began 
to  be  reverenced  as  so  many  tutelar  divinities, 
and  nuQ^prous  festivals,  many  of  them  borrowed 
from  paganism,  were  instituted  in  honour  of 
thcip.  l^lcxAi.  cent.  6.  part  2.  ch.  4.  But  the 
worship  of  tii^  virgin  Mary  'was  most  conspi- 
cuous and  o^ensive.  Even  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  fourth  century,  a  sect  prevailed  in 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  which  wor- 
shipped hor  as  a  goddess,  propitiating  her  with 
libations  and  sacrifices.  Ibid.  cent.  4.  part  2, 
ch.  5.  In  the  iiflh,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  the 
council  of  Ephesus  gave  her  the  title  Motlier  of 
God ;  and  C3  ril  did  not  scruple  to  call  her  the 
complement^  or  supplement^  of  the  Trinity.  Four 
Treatises  concerning  the  Mahometans,  p.  174. 
Loud.  1712, 

('sj  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  9»  p.  214.  The 
historian  appears  to  have  forgotten,  that  these 
were  imams  appointed  to  perform  t\^  religious 
offices  in  the  Mosques ;  and  that  in  the  pi}g;ri- 
jnage  of  Mecca,  the  fast  of  the, month  Bam^fsan 
is  concluded  by  a  feast  of  sacrifices,  which  lasts 
threq  days.  S^e  a  treatise  ccHj^Qrniqg.  tikfi 
Turkish  Liturgy,  S^q.  by  Albertu^  Soboviup, 
sect.  4. 

ftj  Tlie  creed  of  MahQoa^  waft  this :  thwe 
is  no  God  but  God,  and  iMdhomett  is  his  apostle. 
Hist,  of  the  Arabs,  vol.  1.  p.  85. 

ftij  This  kingdom  whsmted,  according  to 
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^(^^wisy  481  years.    Hist,  of  the  Pdrthum  Em* 
pire,  p.  372.  Lond.  1728. 

(v)  The  fables  of  Filpay,  or  Bidpai,  were 
brought  from  lodia  by  his  phyBician,  ^om  h» 
had  3ent  for  the  purpose.  D'Herbelott  arL 
Homaioun  Namek^  the  Royal  Book. 
'  It  is  stated  that,  in  this  commerce  of  Hiind, 
i}^  game  of  backgammon  was  invented  by  the 
vjusir  of  Nushirvan,  Buzurg  Chimere^  sumamed  . 
the  Wise-  The  sovereign  of  India,  it  is  said, 
bad  sent  a  chess-table  to  Nushirvan,  to  intimate 
that,  in  the  grand  game  of  policy,  attention  and 
capacity  are  better  friends  than  fortune.  'I'he 
vizir,  in  return,  invented  backgamtnon,  and 
seiit  a  table^  to  signify  that  we  must  plaj  the 
game  of  life  according  to  the  casts  of  &rtune: 
Dow's  transL  of  Ferishta,  vol.  1.  p.  137. 

{w)  The  word  caliph  means  successi^r  or 
vicar. 

(.r)  The  Monopliysites  taught,  that  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ  were  so  united,  as 
to  form  only  one  nature^  yet  without  any  change, 
confusion,  or  mixture,  of  the  two  natures :  the 
orthodox,  that  Christ  was  one  divme  person^  in 
whom  two  natiures  were  most  closely  and  inti- 
mately united,  but  without  bei^g  mixed,  or  con- 
founded together.    Mosh.  cent.  5.  part  2.  di.  5. 

(^)  In  the  ruin  of  Alexandria  it  has  been 
customary  to  deplore  the  destruction  of  the 
celebrated  library  of  the  Ptolemies;  but  tibe 
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historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  assigned 
cogent  reasQps  for  questioning  the  truth  of  the* 
received  narrative.  The  destruction  of  the 
great  library  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  earlier  ravages.  Decline  and 
Fa]],  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  S43,  344. 

{£)  The  caliphs  of  this  description  were  Abu 
Beer,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Aii,  the  last  of  whom 
died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  hegira.  Hasan, 
the  son  of  Ali,  succeeded  his  father,  but  within 
the  same  year  was  deposed  by  Moawiyah»  the 
first  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades. 

{aa)  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  how- 
ever remarks,  that  five  of  the  Moorish  tribes 
retain  their  ancient  language,  and  are  called 
"coldte  Africans.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5» 
p.  363. 

{j)h)  Omnes  denique  gentes  habent  sicut  pe- 
culiaria  mala,  ita  etiam  qusedam  bona.  In  Afiris 
pene  omnibus  nescio  quid  non  malum.  Si  ac* 
cusanda  est  inhumanitas,  inhumani  sunt;  si 
ebrietas,  ebriosi ;  si  falsitas,  fallacissimi ;  si  do- 
lus, fraudulentissimi ;  si  cupiditas,  cupidissimi  ; 
si  perfidia,  perfidissimi :  impuritas  eorum  atque 
blasphemia  his  omnibus  admiscenda  non  sunt : 
quia  iilis  quae  supra  diximus  malis  aliarum  gen- 
tium \itia,  his  autem  etiam  sua  ipsa  vicenuit. 
Ac  primum,  ut  de  impuritate  dicamus,  quia 
tiescit  Africam  totam  obscoenis  libidinum  taedis 
semper  arsisse,  non  ut  terram  ac  sedem  faomi- 
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num,  sed  ut  ^tnam  putes  impudicarum  fuisse 
flammarum  ?    Salviani  de  Gubem.  Dei  lib.  7. 
Much  may  be  allowed  for  the  affected  eloquence  • 
dfthis  description,  and  yet  enough  remain. 

(cc)  "  The  Arabian  commander  was  prepar- 
ing to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in 
Oaul  and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the 
FVanks  and  the  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the 
unity  of  God  on  the  altar  of  the  Vatican.    From 
thence,  subduing  the  barbariws^  of  Germany, 
he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube 
from  its  source  to  tfie  Euxine  sea,  to  overthrow 
th(S  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Constantinopley 
and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite 
his  new  acquisitions  with  Antioch  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Syria."    Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  voL'5. 
p.  376.     The  historian  has  quoted  the  history  ofi 
Cardonne  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro. 
cure)  to  prove  that  this  design  is  attested  by 
several  Arabian  writers. 

(c?rf)  This  invention  was  imparted  to  the 
Greeks  by  Callinicus,  who  was  according  to  one 
account  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  accord- 
ing  to  another  of  Heliopolis  in  Egypt.  It  was 
possessed  exclusively  by  them  above  four  hun- 
dred years ;  it  was  at  length  either  discovered 
or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans,  who  employed  it 
in  the  crusades  ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  used  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ibid, 
p.  402 — 404. 

VOL.    T.  T 
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{ee)  As  they  invaded  Sicily  from  Africa  and 
Spain,  Palermo  was  constituted  the  capital.  Ibid. 

p.  437. 

(^ff)  The  modem  name  is  Maver^ul^nerep 
which  signifies  the  country  beyond  the  river.  It 
is  however  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Great  Bucharia.  This  country  extends 
nearly  six  hundred  miles  in  each  direction. 
Dow's  transl.  of  Ferishta,  vol.  1.  p.  SO.  note. 

(jgg)  Ibid.  p.  21.  He  wasr  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Samanians. 

(JiK)  This,  which  was  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  province  of  Persia,  comprehended  the 
ancient  Bactria,  and  formed  a  square  extending 
in  each  direction  almost  four  hundred  miles. 
Ibid,  p,  20. 

{it)  What  the  extent  of  this  empire  was  in  the 
year  995,  is  stated  by  D*Herbelot  from  an  Ara- 
bian geographer,  under  the  article  Eslamy  the 
name  given  to  the  country  of  the  Mahometans,, 
as  Christendom  to  that  of  the  Chrisffens.  In 
length  it  extended  from  the  city  of  Ferganah  in 
Transoxiana,  or  from  the  farther  side  of  the 
river  now  called  the  Zagathay,  to  the  sea-shore 
of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  towards  the  city 
Aden  ;  in  breadth  from  Natolia  to  Surat.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  western  territory,  extend- 
ing  from  Egypt  through  northern  Africa  into 
Spain,  wliich  he  compared  to  the  sleeve  of  a 
go^.vn.     Since  that  time,  D'Herbelot  remarks. 


Sp^nbv  been  lost;  but^  qxx  thft  other haiiid, 
besides  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part  of 
]jtdia»  Mahometanism  has  gained  miich  oa  the 
aide  of  Greeoe»  Hangary»  and  Tartary. 

(kk)  The  orthodox .  Alihometans,  wlio  gtva  the 
name  Sunniahto  their  own  religious  professioot 
give  to  that  of  the  partisans  of  AU  the  |iamf| 
ScUdh  or  Sclddt^  which  signifies  sectaries.  The 
difierence  of  the  two  sects  consists  essentially 
m  this,  that  those  who  embrace  tbk  latter, 
vaintaitied  tiiat  the  caliphate  belonged  of  right 
to  the  descendants  of  Ali.  The  followers  of 
AM,  considering  the  appellation  given  to  them 
as  injurious,  assume  that  of  Alddeliet,  qr  ti^e  sect 
tf  the  just.    D'Herbelot,  art  i&Aj^ 

(fi)  Cairo  (or,  according  to  Leo  Africanus, 
Chahira,  which  he  interprets  to  mean,  the  im* 
perious  mistress)  was  on  this  occasion  buiit  as 
the  capital.  Ibid.  art.  Fathemiah.  The  caliphs 
of  this  dynasty  had  before  resided  in  Cairoan,  a 
city  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Tunis. 
Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  S58. 

(mm)  The  Goths  were  admitted  into  the  em« 
pire  by  Valens  in  the  year  876 :  the  first  emu 
gration  of  the  Turkmans  is  referred  to  the  tenth 
century.     Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  voL  5.  p.  651. 

(fm)  Hist.  Geanol.  des  Tatars,  p.  168.  &c. 
Of  his  severity  lie  exhibited  a  characteristic 
example,  by  plunging  into  seventy  caldrons  fill- 

T  2 
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ed  with  boiling  oil  as  many  leaders  of  rebel- 
liop. 

1  have  largely  quoted  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire,  because  I  have  found  his  work 
a- treasure  of  historical  information  ;  but  I  must 
now  notice  an  instance  of  his  malignant  anti- 
pathy to  the  Christian  religion,  in  which,  he 
has  misrepresented  his  own  authorities.  He 
has  described  Zingis  Kiian  as  establishing  his 
empire  on  the  basis  of  superstition,  deriving 
him  by  a  miraculous  birth  from  a  virgin-mother  ^ 
vol.  3.  p.  358.  Of  the  authorities  to  which 
he  refers  his  readers,  the  principal  are  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars,  and  the 
Life  of  Genghizcan  by  De  la  Croix;  and 
these  attribute  the  miraculous  birth,  not  to  a 
virgin,  but  to  a  widow  who  had  been  already 
the  mother  of  two  sons ;  and  not  to  the  mo^ 
ther  of  Zingis  Khan,  but  to  a  female  ances- 
tor so  remote,  that  nine  generations  interven- 
ed. The  fiction  is  indeed  explained  in  the  ac- 
count of  Khondemir,  the  Persian  historian, 
who  adds  to  his  narrative  that  a  similar  miracle 
had  occurred  to  Miriam  the  mother  of  Issa  ;■ 
from  which.  D'Herbelot  naturally  concludes, 
that  the  story  is  a  Christian  tradition,  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  ennobling  the  origin  of  all 
the  great  families  of  the  Turks,  the  Moguls^ 
and  the  Tartars :  art.  Alankava  o\x  Alancova. 

(oo)  W  licn  he  arrived  in  Great  Bucharia,  he 
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made  enquiry  into  the  tenets  of  the  Mahome- 
tans, and  expressed  his  approbation  of  all,  ex- 
<:ept  that  which  maintained  the  necessity  of  vi- 
siting  Mecca,  contending  that  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose,  that  one  place  was  more  proper  than 
another  for  adoring  God.  Hist.  Geanol.  des 
Tatars,  p.  333,  &c. 

(pp)  Ibid.  p.  194,   195.     His  proper  name 
was  Tapiuzin. 

(jqq)  Before  the  invasion  of  Zingis,  China 
was  divided  into  two  empires  or  dynasties,  of 
the  north  and  south.  The  northern  empire, 
which  was  dismembered  by  Zingis,  was  finally 
subdued  seven  years  after  his  death,  or  in  the 
year  1234.  The  southern  was  reduced  about 
forty-five  years  afterwards.  Decline  and  Fall, 
&C  vol.  6.  p.  297,  298. 


LECTURE  VI. 


Of  the  history  of  Italy ^  from  the  mppreswm  qf 
the  western  empire  in  the  year  476,  to  tkat 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  the  year 

T7J. 


Odoacer  suppresses  the  western  empire     .  476 
Theodoric  begins  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 

Italy 493 

Gothic  kingdom  overthrown  by  the  Greek 

empire 3SS 

Alboin  begins  tlie  Lombard  kingdom     •     •  S6d 
Lombard  kingdom  overtlirown  by  Charle- 
magne       774 


If  in  tracing  the  combinations  of  the  modem 
system  of  Europe,  we  should  begin  with  that 
country,  which  has  maintained  the  most  im^^ 
portant  station,  our  attention  should  now  be 
directed  to  the  commencement  of  the  history 
of  France.  The  French  monarchy  has  been  the 
central  and  principal  member  of  the  system; 
and  from  it  various  relations  of  policy  have  been 
extended  to  most  of  the  surrounding  states. 
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But  Italy  has  notwithstanding  a  claim  to  ht 
first  considered.  As  this  country  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  ancient  empire 
ci  the  west,  it  retained  a  predominant  influ- 
ence on  the  establishments  by  which  that  em- 
pire was  succeeded ;  and  even  became  the  seat 
of  a  new  monarchy  over  the  consciences  of 
men,  which,  though  professing  to  be  of  a  %pu 
ritual  character,  affected  all  their  political  in* 
terests :  and  for  the  same  reason  also,  together 
with  the  proximity  of  the  surviving  empire  of 
the  east,  it  was  qualified  to  communicate,  in  a 
more  auspicious  period,  to  the  other  countries 
of  the  west,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  lite- 
rature of  antiquity,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  refinements  of  cultivated  life*  Italy  was 
therefore  the  connecting  bond  of  ancient  and 
modern  history :  its  policy  has  been  the  moral 
isthmus,  by  which  human  improvement  was 
transmitted  from  the  historic  continent  of  the 
ancient  governments  to  that  of  the  more  ex- 
tended combinations  of  modern  ages. 

In  the  year  476  (a)  the  western  empire  was 
terminated  by  the  deposition  of  Augustulus. 
The  Visigoths  had  previously  invaded  Italy, 
and  pillaged  Rome ;  but  had  been  induced  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  into  the  southern  nro- 
vinces  of  France,  and  into  Spain,  then  occupied 
by  other  barbarians :  the  Huns  also,  under  the 
conduct  of  Attila,  had  menaced  the  safety,  and 
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exposed  the  weakness  of  the  western  capit  : 
and  the  Vandals,  invited  from  Africa  by  the 
widow  of  Valentinian  III.  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  on  his  successor  Maximus, 
gleaned  from  the  devoted  city  whatever  wealth 
had  been  spared  by  the  Gotlis,  or  acquired 
since  their  depredations.  At  length  the  barba- 
rians, who  under  the  name  of  confederates  con- 
stituted the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies,  as- 
sumed the  dominion  of  Italy,  and,  by  putting 
a  period  to  the  western  empire,  gave  a  begin- 
ning to  that  series  of  events,  which  is  compre- 
liended  under  modern  history. 

Rome,  the  fortune  of  which  has  thus  marked 
the  limit  between  the  two  portions  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  species,  appears  to  have  been  fitted 
for  its  distinguished  destiny  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  local  situation.  *  Placed  in  a  ste-r 
rile  soil,  its  inhabitants  were  originally  stimu- 
lated to  exertion  by  the  necessity  of  labouring 
fov  their  subsistence,  and  long  retained  in  those 
habits  of  moderation  and  of  hardihood,  so  fa- 
vourable to  the  conquest  of  the  world  :  (A)  bor- 
dered on  the  one  side  by  the  early  refinement 
of  the  Tuscans,  and  on  the  other  by  a  number 
of  small  and  independent  communities,  they 
were  commodiously  stationed,  both  for  the  ac* 
quisition  of  the  improvement  of  a  cultivated 

*  TTist.  dltalle  par  Desodoards,  tome   I.  p.  248.    Pm 
ISOiJ. 
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people,  and  for  undergoing  the  severe,  but  sa- 
lutary  discipline,  of  a  long  succession  of  mili- 
tary struggles :  and  (c)  communicating,  at  no 
considerable  distance,  with  the  Grecian  colonies 
established  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy,  they 
were  enabled,  in  their  progress  towards  great- 
ness, to  add  the  legislation  of  Greece  to  the 
arts  of  Htetniria.  Even  the  immediate  site  of 
the  city  itself  •  has  been  regarded  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  people,  the 
proximity  of  the  seven  celebrated  hills  render- 
ing that  site  an  unsafe  position  as  long  as  any 
of  them  was  excluded  from  the  wails,  and  im- 
periously dictating  the  policy  of  driving  hosti- 
lities to  a  distance,  by  advancing  against  every 
enemy.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  in  a  position, 
adapted  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  firm 
growth  of  an  empire,  a  deep  and  mighty  root 
should  have  been  struck,  which  threw  up  a  trunk 
overshadowing  the  ancient  world,  and  when 
that  trunk  had  been  levelled  with  the  earth,  again 
spread  over  the  west  the  branches  of  a  Roman 
dominion.  The  history  of  mankind  appears  in- 
deed to  have  been  essentially  influenced  by  the 
existence  of  the  imperial  city  :  and  {d)  when 
Belisarius  dissuaded  the  Gothic  king  from  his, 
purpose  of  razing  it  to  the  ground,  he  may  have 
determined  much  more  than  the  preservation  of 
the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

*  Revol.  d'ltalie  par  Denina,  torae  1.  p.  152,  Sec.     P&rig 
1770. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact  *  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  an  emperor  should  have  reigned^ 
who  anxiously  laboured  to  revive  the  decayed 
municipal  establishments  of  the  empire,  ^^  those 
lesser  senates,  which  deserved  to  be  considered 
as  the  heart  of  the  cities,  and  the  sinews  of  the 
government.**  Nor  were  the  barbarian  suc- 
cessors of  the  emperors  adverse  to  the  ancient 
institutions.  Odoacer,  under  whose  conduct 
the  barbarian  confederates  suppressed  the  west- 
em  empire,  t  did  not  even  assume  the  title  or 
ornaments  of  royalty,  but  proposed  to  adminis- 
ter the  government  in  the  name  of  the  eastern 
emperor,  then  acknowledged  also  in  the  west. 
1:  One  of  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths  had  discover- 
ed, during  their  temporary  possession  of  Italy, 
that  bis  countrymen  were  too  little  civilized  to 
be  capable  of  constituting  a  regular  polity,  and 
therefore  abandoned  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
Gothic  monarchy:  and  succeeding  chieftains 
seem  accordingly  to  have  been  solicitous  to  se- 
cure the  foundation  of  their  authority,  by  pre- 
serving what  yet  remained  of  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions  and  policy  of  the  empire.  $  In  this  man- 
ner did  Odoacer  protect,  during  about  thirteen 
years,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  greatness,  admi- 

Z^  *  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  3.  456.  f  Abrege  ChroD. 
de  THist.  Gen.  d'ltalie^  par  Saint-Marc,  tome  1.  p.  0.  Ftarii 
]  76 1 ,  t  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  toL  S.  p.  250.  §  Abtfljge 
Chron.  toroc  I .  p.  6^  &c. 
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nitterihg  with  clemency  the  existing  laws,  ahd 
maintaining  the  internal  tranquiUityy  and  the 
elternal  security  of  Italy.  The  forma  of  the 
Roman  magistracy  were  retained  by  the  bar* 
barian,  who  had  been  himself  distinguiihed  hf 
the  title  of  patrician ;  Romans  done  were  uh* 
der  his  government  appointed  to  fill  the  ctflfeto 
of  Jthe  civil  constitution;  and  the  Romans  be^ 
ing  thus  gently  habituated  to  the  role  of  theit 
new  masteril^  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  Odt^ 
iK^er,  *  derived  firom  hiii  usurpation  the  same 
advantage,  which  the  first  en^mror  had  receive 
ed  from  the  dictatorship  of  Oi^sar. 

While  the  government  of  this  barbarian  form* 
ed  the  best  preparation  for  the  Gbthic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  some  special  eircumstahces  riso  had 
prepared  the  individual,  who  should  erect  there 
a  regular  monarchy,  though  still  in  professed 
subordination  to  the  imperial  authority.  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  had  ilk  eaily  youth 
beefi  delivered  by  his  fathef  to  the  tBitein  em- 
peror, as  an  hostage,  and  bad  remained  at  Con- 
stantinople thirteen  years,  in  which  time  he  re- 
ceived a  careful,  (e)  though  but  a  military  edu- 
cation :  when  he  afterwards  became  formidabte 
to  the  Grecian  emj>eror,  thai  fteble  nlonarcik 
Imild  devise  no  better  expedient'  for  tepr^issing 

his  ati^ition,  than  to  name  him  cilptain  of  his 
guards,  and  to  heap  on  him  the  most  honours- 

*  Ref oL  d'ltalie«  tone  ?•  p.  16. 
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ble  distinctions :  and,  when  he  had  at  length 
succeeded  to  the  Gothic  government,*  he  was 
encouraged,  or  permitted,  to  lead  his  country.  • 
men  into  Italy,  as  the  ally  of  the  empire,  that 
he  might  wrest  it  from  the  other  barbarians,  by 
whom  it  was  then  possessed.  His  countrymen 
also  had  been  prepared  for  their  incorporation 
with  the  Italians,  by  a  long  residence  within  the 
limits  of  the  imperial  dominions,  having,  forty 
years  before,  obtained  permission  to  occupy 
Pannonia,  a  province  described  as  then  adorned 
with  many  cities. 

The  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  (J^  which 
was  established  in  the  year  493,  subsisted  sixty  * 
years,  of  which  thirty-three  were  occupied  by 
the  reign  of  Theodoric  its  founder.  This  able 
prince,  who  had  been  so  favoured  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  long  residence  at  the  imperial 
court,  conducted  himself*  with  wisdom  and  mo- 
deration  in  his  new  government.  Having  come 
into  Italy  as  the  friend  of  the  emperor,  •  he 
was  received  with  little  opposition,  and  (g)  was 
not  provoked  to  any  measures  of  general  seve* 
rity  or  violence,  t  He  accordingly  retained  the 
former  laws,  magistrates,  polity,  and  distribu- 
4:ion  of  the  provinces ;  and  on  every  occasion 
testified  his  desire  of  adhering  to  the  ancient 
usages.   Odoacer  X  had  become  master  of  Italy 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  16,  &c«     \  Ibid.  p.  22. 
X  Procopii  Gotthicc  Hist  lib.  1. 
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by  engaging  to  bestow  upon  his  followers,  the 
third  part  of  the  laivis.  When  therefore  Theo- 
doric  overthrew  his  power,  *  he  was  enabled. to 
gratify  the  Goths,  by  transferrmg  to  them  the 
lands,  of  which  the  ancient  proprietors  had 
been  already  dispossessed,  without  any  new  vio- 
lation of  the  property  of  the  Italians.  He  chose 
indeed  to  assume  the  tide  of  king,  as  being 
already  familiar  to  his  barbarian  subjects ;  but 
in  every  othdRrespect  he  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate his  government  to  the  customs  of  Italy : 
and  t  it  has  been  remarked,  that  as  Augustus 
introduced  the  imperial  authority  under  the 
forms  of  a  republic,  so  did  Theodoric  establish 
a  Gothic  -monarchy  on  the  usages  of  Borne.  So 
far  did  this  prince  carry  his  veneration  for  the 
Roman  laws,  that  t  he  directed,  that  thase  of 
the  Goths  should  be  observed  only  in  the  deter- 
mination of  disputes  among  themselves,  but 
that  in  a  dispute  between  a  Goth  and  a  Roman, 
as  well  as  in  a  difference  between  two  Ro- 
mans, the  decision  should  be  made  agreeably  to 
(A)  those  of  the  empire. 

The  name  of  Goth  has  become  synonimous 
to  barbarous  rudeness,  as  if  the  introduction 
of  that  nation  had  been  fatal  to  the  refinement 
of  a  more  improved  society.    Some  observa- 

« 

♦  Prpcopii  Gotthics,  Hist.  lib.  1.  f  Revol.  d*Italie, 

p.  48,  49.        X  Giannone,  lib.  3.  cap.  2.  sez.  2.  _ 
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Italy  was  continaed  during  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  by  the  able  conduct  of  his  mother^  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Theodoric.     He  however 
fell  an  early  victim  to  his  excesses,  and  terminate 
ed  his  reign  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  from 
which  time  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  maybe  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced:  so  that  of  the  sixty 
years,  which  were  comprised  in  the  duration  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  forty-one  formed  the 
period  of  its  vigour,  and  nineteenr^^hat  of  its  de- 
cline.    Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric, 
havin  gdied  in  his  minority,  •  his  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  raise  to  the  royal  dignity  one  of  her 
cousins,  in  whose  name  she  proposed  to  conti- 
nue her  government  of  the  kingdom ;  the  object 
of  her  choice  however  soon  caused  his  benefac- 
tress to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  free  him- 
self from  so  irksome  a  control ;  and  this  vio- 
lence t  furnished  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  Jus- 
tmian,  for  that  interposition  in  the  af&irs  of 
Italy,  for  which  he  had  been  already  making 
preparation.     The  Gothic  history  of  Italy  was 
thenceforward  a  series   of  struggles  with  the 
imperial  power,  which  ended  in  its  overthrow, 
yet  rendered  illustrious  by  the  reign  of  the 
(/)  humane,  the  pious,  and  the  heroic  Totila. 

The  famed  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian, « 
(7rt)  had  crushed  the  African  monarchy  of  the. 
Vandals,  when  he  was  sent  to  reduce  to  subjec* 

*  Abre^  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  76.        f  Ibid.  p.  8i« 
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exhibited  appearances  of  returning  pro^ertty, 
though  inconsidenible,  it  murt  be  adaatted,  in 
CompariBon  with  the  former  felicity  of  iliat 
country.  A  new  vigour  had  however  been  in- 
fuaed  into  a  country  Rapidly  decaying  y  and  it 
was  no  ordinary  benefit,  that  the  progress  of 
decay  should  have  been  arrested,  and  that, 
without  any  violent  convulsimi,  reducing  the 
society  to  its  original  elements^  it  should  have 
been  so  speeJfy  fitted  to  receive  new  modifica* 
tions  of  its  arrangements,  and  to  enter  into  the 
combinations  of  a  new  system  of  policy.  And 
the  Grothic  kingdom  of  Italy  waa  not  less  con« 
sideraUe  in  its  external  refajttions,  than  it  Was 
internally  fiivourable  to  the  restoration  of  thft 
country.  Sicily  (i),  so  important  to  the  subsist 
tence  of  the  Italians,  submitted  to  the  power  of 
Theodoric;  his  arms  subdued  the  ruder  na- 
tions, which  occupied  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  western  empire  $  and,  under  the  pretext  of 
maintaining  the  interest  of  his  grandson,  the 
infant-prince  of  the  Visigoths,  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  which  that  people  had 
formed  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
in  Spain.  At  his  death  indeed  Theodoric  di« 
rected  that  Spain  should  be  assigned  to  the 
young  prince ;  but  (Ar)  he  annexed  the  Gallic 
provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  which  he  be- 
queathed to  another  grandson. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of 
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Italy  was  continaed  during  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  by  the  able  conduct  of  his  mother,  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Theodoric.     He  however 
fell  an  early  victim  to  his  excesses,  and  terminate 
ed  his  reign  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years,  from 
which  time  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  maybe  con- 
sidered to  have  commenced:  so  that  of  the  sixty 
years,  which  were  comprisedin  the  duration  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  forty-one  formed  the 
period  of  its  vigour,  and  nineteen  that  of  its  de- 
cline.    Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric, 
havin  gdied  in  his  minority,  *  his  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  raise  to  the  royal  dignity  one  of  her 
cousins,  in  whose  name  she  proposed  to  conti- 
nue her  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  object 
of  her  choice  however  soon  caused  his  benefac- 
tress to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might  free  him- 
self from  so  irksome  a  control ;  and  this  vio- 
lence t  furnished  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian, for  that  intei*position  in  the  affitirs  of 
Italy,  for  which  he  had  been  already  making 
preparation.     The  Gothic  history  of  Italy  was 
thenceforward  a  series  of  struggles  with  the 
imperial  power,  which  ended  in  its  overthrow, 
yet  rendered  illustrious  by  the  reign  of  the 
(/)  humane,  the  pious,  and  the  heroic  Totila. 

The  famed  Belisarius,  the  general  of  Justinian,. 
(m)  had  crushed  the  African  monarchy  of  the. 
Vandals,  when  he  was  sent  to  reduce  to  subjec*^ 

♦  Abrege  Cliron.  tome  1.  p.  76.        f  Ibid.  p.  84. 
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tion  the  Goths  of  Italy.  These  might  have  de- 
fied the  feeble  effi>rts  of  the  emperor,  if  they 
had  not  been  directed  by  such  commanders^  as 
Belisarias,  and  (n)  Narses  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded :  but  an  ill-settled  government,  support- 
ed only  by  the  courage  of  barbarians,  and  wea}c- 
ened  by  the  disaffection  of  its  Italian  subjects, 
yielded  gradually  to  the  genius  gf  two  herpes, 
who  have  added  the  splendor  of  military  glory 
to  the  legal  reputation  of  the  reign  of  Justi- 
nian, In  this  manner  was  overthrown  a  domi- 
nion, which,  with  the  government  of  Odoacer 
preceding  and  introducing  it,  may  be  regarded 
as  an  arrangement  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Italian  character,  since  it  exhibited  to  the  peo- 
ple an  example  of  virtues,  which  in  the  indul- 
gence of  prosperity,  and  the  meanness  of  servi- 
tude, they  had  long  forgotten. 

The  victories  of  the  imperial  troops,  though 
they  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, 
could  not  establish  for  the  empire  a  permanent 
authority  in  Italy.  Justinian,  distracted  by  the 
Persian  war  and  by  the  incursions  of  the  tribe9 
of  Scythia,  *  had  never  supported  his  generals 
with  supplies ;  and  his  successor  Justin  was  even 
induced  to  recall  from  Italy  Narses,  whg  had 
completed  the  successes  of  Belisarius,  and  had 
administered    the    government  durinj|^  fifteen 

VOL.  I.  .  u 

*  Abrege  Chfon.  tome  1.  p.  144. 
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years.  In  the  following  year  the  Lombards  en- 
tered the  country,  and  established  a  new  sove- 
reignty of  much  longer  duration  than  that  of 
the  Goths. 

This  short  interval  between  the  two  barba- 
rian monarchies  was  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
a  mere  suspension  of  the  progress  of  the  ne^ 
political  order,  but  was  itself  the  period  of  an 
important  arrangement,  by  which  preparation 
was  made  for  the  feudal  institutions  afterwards 
established  by  the  Lombards.  The  provincial 
magistracies  of  Italy,  which  had  been  preserv- 
ed by  the  Goths,  (o)  were  all  suppressed  by 
Narses,  who  introduced  in  tlieir  place  a  mili- 
tary government  adapted  to  the  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  Each  of  the  principal  ci- 
ties was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  military 
leader  or  duke^  and  these  were  superintended 
by  one  general  commander,  who,  with  the  title 
of  exarch,  resided  at  Ravenna. 

The  Lombards,  *  who  had  been  forty-two 
years  settled  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Pannonia,  were  tempted  to  endeavour  to  pos- 
sess  themselves  of  a  country,  in  which  many  of 
them  had  served  under  Narses,  and  Alboin  their 
king  (/))  had  a  claim  to  the  succession  of  the 
Gothic  sovereigns.  This  people,  having  march- 
ed into  Italy  in  the  year  568,  acquired  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  a  district,  of  which 


*  Paul!  Warnefridi  de  Geitis  Laogobardoruni,  cap.  7. 
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was  fonned  the  duchy  of  FriulL  .{q)  The  re- 
mbval  of  Narses  had  withdrawn  the  only  com- 
mander capable,  of  opposing  them  in  the  field ; 
they  accordingly  proceeded  in  the  following 
year,  through  the  country  without  encounter^- 
ing  any  considerable  resistance  y  and  *  they  at 
length  became  masters  of  all  the  provinces  of 
northern  Italy,  except  the  district  of  Ravenna» 
and  also  of  (r)  the  great  duchy  of  Benevento 
on  the  other  side  of  Rome^  which  city  they  did 
not  venture  to  assail.  Pavia,  which  was  re- 
duced after  a  long  siege,  was  constituted  the 
capital  of  the  new  government,  as  Ravenna 
had  been  of  that  of  the  Goths. 

The  Lombard  kingdom  differol  essentially 
firmn  that  of  the  Goths  in  its  extent  Far  from 
comprehending  Sicily,  and  several  provinces 
beyond  the  Alps,  it  did  not  even  comprise  the 
whole  of  Italy  itself,  but  maintained  with  the 
Greek  empire  a  continued  struggle  for  preserv- 
ing the  possession  of  a  part  of  that  country. 
That  struggle  however  was  effectual,  and  tlie 
government  was  enabled  to  subsist,  until  the 
policy  of  Rome  brought  against  it  a  new  and 
more  formidable  enemy  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  What  therefore  it  wanted  in  extent, 
was  compensated  in  duration,  the  Lombard 
kingdom  having  subsisted  two  hundred  and  five 

U.2 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  104.  166. 
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years,  and  that  of  the  Grotbs  having  been  limit- 
ed to  sixty/ 

The  whole  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  years,  which  intervened  between 
the  suppression  of  the  western  empire  and  the 
reduction  of  the  Lombards,  may  be  considered 
as  comprehending  the  duration  of  two  king* 
doms,  with  two  periods  respectively  prepara- 
tory to  them,  the  government  of  Odoacer  intro- 
ducing that  of  the  Goths,  as  the  temporary  re- 
storation of  the  imperial  dominion  was  intro- 
ductory to  that  of  the  Lombards.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  period  was  however  oc- 
cupied by  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which  will  be 
sho¥m  to  have  possessed  a  proportional  import* 
ance.  The  Gothic  kingdom  appears  to  have 
served  to  recover  the  Italian  character  from  the 
deep  degradation,  into  which  it  had  been  sunk ; 
and  to  prepare  it  generally  for  entering  into  new 
combinations  of  policy;  the  establishment  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom  seems  to  have  included 
two  grand  processes,  directly  and  essentially  in- 
fluencing  the  form  and  the  operations  of  the 
future  system.  The  splendor  of  the  character 
of  Charlemagne  so  powerfully  attracts  our  at- 
tention,  when  we  review  the  commencement  of 
the  modern  history  of  Europe,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  our  enquiries  need  scarce* 
ly  be  prosecuted  farther,  than  to  his  energetic 
and  illustrious  reign ;  but  an  attentive  investi- 
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gation  discovers  to  us,  that  the  Lombard  king- 
dom  of  Italy  should  be  regarded  as  the  original 
concoction,  which  first  developed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  incipient  system,  and  prepared  them 
for  the  plastic  agency,  with  which  his  genius 
moulded  them  into  form. 

One  of  the  great  processes  of  this  period  was 
the  commencement  of  the  feudalj)olity,(5)which 
arose  indeed  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances 
and  manners  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the 
empire,  and  had  probably  existed  from  their 
earliest  acquisitions  in   some  imperfect  form, 
but  received  from  the  Lombards  of  Italy  its  first 
regular  establishment,  and  (J)  its  earliest  sys- 
tem of  legislative  provisions.    Alboin^  the  foun- 
der of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  entrusted 
to  dukes  the  command  of  the  several  districts 
of  his  new  territory.  *  Within  two  years  after 
his  death,  and  about  seven  after  the  invasion  of 
Italy,    the  royal  government  was  suppressed, 
and  the  dukes  became  so  many  independent 
princes  united  in  a  confederacy.     Provoked  by 
the  cruelty  of  Clef  or  Clefon,  whom  they  had 
elected  to  succeed  their  first  sovereign,  they  re- 
solved,  when  he  had  perished  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  that  they  would  not  again  submit 
themselves  to  regal  power.     But  the  Grecian 
emperor  having  induced  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  French  to  attack  the  Lombards,  the  thirty- 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  L  p.  174,  &c. 
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six  dukes,  when  the  suspension  of  royalty  had 
on  tinned  more  than  nine  years,  became  appre- 
hensive of  their  safety,  and  determined  to  elect 
another  sovereign.  The  new  king  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  sub- 
jects to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  by 
whom  the  revenues  of  the  state  had  been  en- 
grossed. It  was  accordingly  agreed,  that  each  of 
the  dukes  should  be  obliged  to  pay  to  the  crown 
the  half  of  his  revenue,  and  provide  a  body  of 
troops  which  should  be  subject  to  its  disposal  ; 
in  return  for  which  concessions  it  was  also 
agreed,  that  their  duchies  should  be  independ- 
ent and  hereditary,  being  liable  to  forfeiture 
only  for  felony,  and  rcvertible  to  the  crown  only 
when  the  possessor  should  die  without  leaving  a 
son  of  full  age.  This  convention,  which  was 
made  in  the  year  584,  may  be  considered  as  the 
formal  beginning  of  the  feudal  law  of  Europe. 

Nor  was  it  singly  by  this  arrangement,  that 
the  Italian  Lombards  have  become  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  feudal  po- 
lity. *  The  Goths,  in  their  veneration  for  the 
Roman  law,  had  introduced  only  such  new  re- 
gulations, as  were  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  new  inhabitants  of  Italy,  never  propos- 
ing to  substitute  for  the  imperial  jurisprudence 
a  different  system.    To  this  latter  measure  the 

*  AbregeChron^tome  I.  p.  36.     Giannone,  lib.  3.  cap.  4^ 
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Lombards  were  4riven  by  the  neceasityof  their 
situatioii,  and  from  it  may  have  beeq  iq  part  de- 
rived their  more  lasting  possession  of  the  Ita- 
lian  provinces.  (»)  Few  in  number,  in  compa- 
rison with  other  barbarous  nations,  they  were 
compelled  to  maintain  their  position  by  a  mili- 
tary combination ;  (t;)  and  opposed  to  the  impe^ 
rial  power  in  a  near  hostility,  tliey  were  forced 
to  discard  the  hope  of  establishing  their  own 
'authority  on  the  ancient  foundations,  and  found 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  frame  a  new  govern- 
ment with  all  possible  consistency  apd  regularity. 
(w)  Several  of  their  princes  were  accordingly 
attentive  to  the  work  of  legislation ;  and  *  Gro- 
tius  has  dared  to  prefer  the  result  of  th^ir  la^ 
hours  even  to  the  laws  of  Justinian,  accounting 
for  its  excellence  by  the  advantage  which  must 
belong  to  laws  deliberately  framed  in  public 
councils,  instead  of  emanating  from  the  will  of 
an  individual.  The  administration  of  the  law 
t  appears  to  have  been  consonant  to  the  merits  of 
the  code;  and.Giannone  ascribes  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  popes,  whose  measures  that 
people  opposed,  the  unfavourable  character 
which  has  been  given  of  them  by  succeeding 
writers. 

From  the   observations    which    haVe  been 
made,  it  appears  that  the  feudal  government  of 

♦  Proleg.  in  Hist.  Gothorum,  &c.  f  G»annone,  lib.  5. 

cap,  4. 
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the  Lombards  arose  very  directly  out  of  the 
political  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  With  these  however  several  contingent 
events  very  curiously  co-operated.  The  reign 
of  Alboin,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, was  limited  to  three  years  and  a  half,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  short  period  he  pe- 
rished by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  without  leav- 
ing any  male  issue.  Thus  the  kingdom  became 
elective,  and  gave  the  nobles  an  early  con- 
sciousness of  power  in  the  choice  of  a  successor. 
That  successor  by  his  cruelty  alienated  them 
from  a  government,  which  Alboin  had  not  lived 
long  enough  to  confirm  ;  lie  also  was  slain  by 
an  ass^sin  at  the  close  of  the  yet  shorter  period 
of  eighteen  months ;  and  the  minority  of  his 
son  *  probably  suggested  the  measure  of  sup- 
pressing the  royal  dignity,  and  establishing  an 
aristocracy.  The  original  process  of  the  modem 
polity  of  Europe  was  thus  the  common  result  of 
general  causes  and  of  personal  -contingencies. 
When  the  tenjporary  government  of  the  Greeks 
had  removed  out  of  the  way  the  provincial  ma- 
gistracies of  the  fallen  empire,  and  substituted  for 
them  a  military  organization,  the  political  situa- 
tion of  the  Lombards  naturally  dictated  the  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  the  new  arrangement, 
and  dividing  their  acquisitions  among  a  number 

♦  Abrege  Chroa  tome  1 .  p.  17^. 
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of  chieftains,  who  in  the  same  manner  have 
been  denominated  dukes :  and  this  military' 
administration  wair  converted  into  a  feudal  po- 
lity by  the  coniSngeneies  which  urged  the  no- 
Mes'to  the  assumption  of  the  government^  hf 
the  transitory  reigns  of  two  princes,  the  elec- 
^  tive  succession  of  the  latter,  his  tyranny,  arid 
the  minority  of  his  son.  - 

The  other  important  process  of  the  Ldmbard 
government  consisted  in  its  operation  upon  the 
power  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  But  to  give  a  just 
conception  of  this  influence  of  thatgovernment, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  previously  oSet 
some  observations  on  the  illation  of  the  papacy 
itself  to  the  system  of  Europe.  In  offering 
these  observations  I  shall  view  the  see  of  Rome 
only  as  a  political  philosopher,  speculating  on 
the  principles  of  the  social  combinations  of 
men.  The  divine  providence  has  permitted  that 
the  Roman  prelates  should  acquire  a  great  poli- 
tical importance,  especially  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  modem  history  of  Europe ;  and  however 
the  doctrines  which  they  promulgated  may  have 
differed  from  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  violence  which  they  practised  may  havfe 
been  at  variance  with  its<  pacific  forbearance, 
their  political  importance  may  have  proved 
beneficial  to  society,  as  a  wise,  providence  ren- 
ders other  human  abuses  instrumental  to  its 
gracious  purposes. 
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When  the  combinations  of  the  western  em- 
pire had  been  destroyed  by  the  conquests  of  the 
rude  nations  of  the  north,  and  new  and  distinct 
communities  had  been  gradually  formed  in  its 
several  provinces,  it  is  possible  that  a  general 
experience  of  calamity  might  at  length  have 
suggested,  that  it  would  be  a  common  advan- 
tage to  unite  them  in  some  relations  of  a  fede- 
rative policy.  But  the  formation  of  such  con- 
nections must  have  proceeded  very  slowly,  and 
the  relations  so  formed  must  have  been  very 
imperfect,  if  no  power  had  existed  among  theoit 
at  once  interested  in  maintaining  an  intimate 
communication  throughout  all  their  regions, 
and  possessed  of  means  by  which  it  might  be 
effected.  Such  a  power  did  however  exist  in  the 
prelacy  of  the  imperial  city ;  and  the  new  mas- 
ters of  the  west  were  soon  induced  to  acknow- 
ledge such  an  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  be 
vested  in  that  see,  as  could  not  fail  to  influence 
their  temporal  concerns.  Looking  to  the  an** 
cient  seat  of  empire  with  the  veneration  which . 
they  conceived  to  be  due  to  the  centre  of  Chris- 
tian unity,  and  having  every  where  among 
themselves  a  numerous  body  of  men  attached  to 
that  common  centre  by  the  powerful  ties  of 
opinion,  of  interest,  and  of  habit,  jthey  were 
constrained  to  political  combination  by  liga- 
ments so  strong,  and  so  pervading,  that  ages  of 
barbarism  must  have  been  spared,  and  the  most 
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difficult  process  of  civilized  society,  that  of  con- 
stituting  international  relations,  at  once  acceler- 
ated and  improved. 

'  To  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  such  a  conciliating  power,  we 
should  endeavour  to  transport  ourselves  in 
imagination  back  to  that  period,  in  which  vio- 
lence was  every  where  triumphant,  and  superior 
power  was  the  only  acknowledged  standard  of 
right.  If  religion  had  not  spoken  to  the  con- 
querors the  language  of  peace  and  union,  how 
long  must  the  disorder  of  Europe  have  been 
continued,  how  difficult  must  it  have  been  for 
men  trained  only  to  arms  and  contention,  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  practicability  of 
connecting  various  nations  in  a  system  of  com- 
prehensive policy,  and  adjusting  their  disputes 
by  other  means  than  war !  The  religion  by 
which  they  were  addressed  was  not  pure,  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  appeal  was  inter- 
ested and  ambitious ;  but  still  the  language  was 
that  of  a  power  interested  in  the  general  mainten- 
ance of  peace,  because  its  authority  was  founded 
on  another  basis  than  military  power.  We  accord- 
ingly find  the  clergy  of  those  tumultuous  times 
ready  on  every  occasion  to  interpose  between 
the  contending  chieflains ;  and  (a?)  the  truce  of 
God^  whijh  opposed  so  frequent  interruptions 
to  the  general  violence,  was  a  me^morable  ex- 
ample of  this  tendency  of  the  clerictal  character. 
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The  divine  providence,  by  the  distinction  of 
sexes,  has  withdrawn  one  half  of  the  human 
species  from  the  struggles  of  its  malignant  pas- 
sions, and  destined  this  large  proportion  to  the 
kind  offices  of  domestic  endearment:  the  same 
providence,  by  the  separation  of  the  ecdesias^ 
tical  order,  detached  also  from  the  contentions 
of  a  barbarous  period  a  portion  of  the  other  sex, 
which,  by  its  systematic  union  under  an  eccle- 
siastical sovereign,  was  formed  into  a  powerful 
party  in  favour  of  order  and  tranquillity.  K  it 
was  only  in  a  period  of  ignorance  and  barbarismt 
that  the  Romish  hierarchy  could  acquire  its 
greatest  ascendancy,  we  should  recollect  that 
its  tranquillizing  efficacy  was,  in  return,  especi- 
ally accommodated  to  the  exigencies  of  such  a 
crisis  of  human  society. 

So  forcibly  had  this  retrospect  impressed  the 
imagination  of  Leibnitz,  that  in  a  very  difierent 
situation  of  the  European  world  he  •  ventured 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  allow  the  Roman  pontiff  some  temporal  juris- 
diction over  Christian  princes,  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
peace.  But  in  the  time  of  this  philosopher  the 
state  of  the  system  was  changed*  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  papacy,  though  still  important,  had 

*  De  Jure  SuprematuB,  tcmi  4.  partis  3.  p.  401—404.  Lel- 
tre  2.  a  Mr.  Grimarest,  tomi  5.  p.  6^,  66. 
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undergone  a  corresponding  alteration.  The  ages 
of  violence  required  a  principle  of  union,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  the  universal  supremacy  of 
the  see  of  Rome ;  a  period  of  improvement  re- 
quired a  principle  of  equilibrium,  and  this  was 
famished  by  the  opposition  of  the  two  great 
sects  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  If 
a  general  supremacy  could  have  been  allowed 
in  the  time  of  Leibnitz,  it  would  but  have  thrust 
back  the  European  states  to  that  earlier  period, 
in  which  the  principle  of  political  equilibrium  hid 
not  yet  been  developed.  But  it  was  otherwise 
ordained  by  the  wise  providence  of  God,  which 
accommodated  the  influence  of  the  papacy  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  system.  When  this 
was  yet  too  imperfect  to  be  susceptible  of  a 
balanced  arrangement  of  its  states,  and  was 
even  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  dissolved 
and  destroyed  by  the  want  of  coherence,  then 
the  see  of  Rome  drew  them  into  union  by  the 
general  exercise  of  its  supreme  authority :  but 
the  excesses  of  this  supremacy  in  the  progress 
of  time  gave  being  to  a  resistance,  which  in  an 
age  of  reflection  generated  a  countervailing 
party,  and  thus  distributed  the  system  into  two 
contending  aggregates  of  states,  by  which  a 
balance  of  political  power  was  supported,  as 
•oon  as  it  had  become  capable  of  receiving  thi^j 
improvement  of  its  combinations.  In  truth, 
the  more  we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  Europe, 
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the  more  must  we  be  convinced  of  the  mighty 
influence  of  its  ecclesiastical  principles  on  its 
political  situation ;  by  these  principles  the  sys- 
tem was  originally  held  in  union ;  by  these  it 
was  afterwards  adjusted  to  equilibrium  ;  and  it 
was  finally  dissolved  and  destroyed,  when  they 
had  lost  their  efficacy  in  its  most  important 
member. 

The  inferior  sirrangements  of  the  system  of 
the  hierarchy  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  rising  order  of  things,  independently  of  that 
connection  by  which  they  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  tem- 
poral greatness  of  the  prelates  was  an  useful 
counterpoise  to  the  violence  of  a  turbulent  no- 
bility, and  on  this  account  was  favoured  by  the 
ablest  sovereigns.  That  gross  violation  of  na- 
tural liberty,  tlie  enforced  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy, while  it  strengthened  their  attachment  to 
the  papacy,  served  in  ages  of  ignorance  and 
confusion  to  maintain  the  disinctness  (y)  and 
influence  of  the  clerical  character,  which  per- 
haps could  not  then  have  been  so  eflfectually 
preserved  by  any  other  expedient,  as  by  an  en- 
tire separation  from  the  ordinary  engagements 
of  society.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  regula- 
tion also,  in  an  age  of  recovering  reason,  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  the  reformation,  as  (z) 
the  abuses  which  it  necessarily  occasioned,  at 
length  outraged  the  moral  feelings  of  men,  and 
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urged  them  to  question  the  authority  of  a  sys^ 
teiUi  to  which  such  evils  might  be  fairly  ascribed. 
The  monastic  bodies  too,  the  great  supports  of 
the  papacy  as  they  controlled  the  secular  cler- 
gy,  are  entitled  ,to  be  considered  as  having 
once  been  most  beneficial  institutions,  in  their 
direct  operation  on  society  {aa).  Amidst  the 
desolations  of  barbarian  chieftains  the  monastic 
bodies  reclaimed  by  industrious  cultivation  the 
wastes  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  during 
the  ignorance  of  those  days  of  violence  the  li- 
terary treasures  of  antiquity  were  preserved 
in  their  libraries,  and  some  imperfect  knqw- 
ledge  of  them  cherished  by  the  studies  of  their 
members;  and  the  numerous  victims  of  the 
public  disorders  found  in  the  monastic  life  an 
inviolable  asylum  from  the  persecutions  of  law- 
less anarchy. 

Perhaps  no  more  curious  instance  can  be 
found  of  that  transplantation  of  habits  and 
opinions,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  se- 
cond lecture,  than  the  introduction  of  monkery 
into  Europe.  It  seems  as  if  the  forlorn  and 
sultry  stillness  of  an  African  desert  was  the 
only  situation  in  which  it  could  originate,  and 
yet  it  has  exercised  a  most  important  influence 
in  the  crowded  and  complicated  societies  of  a 
temperate  region.  The  solitudes  of  Egypt 
were,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  parent-country 
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of  this  institution  :  *  from  this  place  it  was  car* 
ried  in  the  same  century,  by  Basil  bishop  of 
Cffisarea,  into  Greece,  where  it  was  at  once  em- 
braced by  the  warm  imagination  of  its  ardent 
people ;  but  though  perhaps  even  an  earlier 
attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  it  in  Italy, 
it  was  only  in  the  year  529,  that  Benedict  gave 
a  beginning  to  the  prevailing  organization  of 
the  monastic  bodies  of  the  west.  But  the 
exotic  institution,  though  it  was  capable  of  en- 
during this  transplantation,  did  not  retain  the 
vigour  with  which  it  had  flourished  in  its  ori- 
ginal situation.  The  change  which  it  expe- 
rienced has  been  pointedly  noticed  by  Mosheim. 
"  The  monastic  orders,**  says  li6,t  "  in  ge- 
neral, abounded  with  fanatics  and  profligates ; 
the  latter  were  more  numerous  than  the  for- 
mer in  the  western  convents,  while,  in  those 
of  the  east,  the  fanatics  were  predominant.** 

For  becoming  the  centre  of  this  great  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  the  ancient  seat  of 
Roman  greatness  possessed  peculiar  advantages. 
The  other  bishops  of  the  west  were  disposed  by 
habit  to  venerate  the  prelate  of  the  former 
capital  of  the  western  world ;  and  (bb)  a  pri- 
macy of  dignity  had  accordingly  been  conced- 
ed to  him  before  tliose  favourable  circum- 
stances occurred,  which  enabled  him  to  con- 

*  F.  Paul  on  Eccles.  Benefices,  ch.  8.  Mosheim,  cent.  d» 
part  2.  ch.  2.  sect.  6.  7*  f  Mosheim,  ibid.  sect.  5. 
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'  Veit  tbe  voluntatj  tribute  of  respect  into  th4^ 
claim  of  authority*  In  the  contentions  too  of 
the  western  bishops  it  was  natural  to  look  for 
the  arbitration  of  him,  who  exercised  his  ecde^ 
siastical  authority  where  tempcnral  authority  had 
been  so  long  wielded ;  and  though  a];bitration 
only  was  solicited,  yet  the  transition  was  easy 
irom  an  acknowledged  precedency  of  rank,  and 
a  freely  desired  arbitration,  to  a  peremptory  as- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  su- 
periority which  thus  arose  out  of  local  circum- 
stances, was  favoured  by  an  erroneous  tradi- 
tion, (cc)  -An  ancient  writer  of  little  authority 
had  said,  that  the  apostle  Peter  had  vuited 
Rome :  as  it  was  conceived  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  conferred  on  this  apostle  a  primacy  of,  the 
Christian  church,  though*  his  words  mean  only 
that  this  apostle  sliould  lay  its  foundations*  the 
legend  was  eagerly  adopted :  and  the  eminent 
apostle  being  claimed  as  the  first  Roman  bi- 
shop, it  was  inferred  that  his  imagined .  supe- 
riority must  be  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
and  that  all  the  prelates  of  that  see  were  by  the 
divine  appointment  the  vicars  of  our  Lord. 

But  other  causes  would  have  been  insufiici- 
ent,  if  the  political  circumstancesof  the  Roman 
pontiffs  had  not  permitted  them  to  acquire  a  se- 
cular importance,  which  gave  force  to  the  de- 
clarations of  their  ecclesiastical  authority.  Of 
these  the  primary  one  was  the  removal  of  the 

VOL.  I.  X 
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imperial  residence  from  Rome.  Had  that  citjr 
still  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  imperial 
power,  its  bishopric  must  have  been  repressed 
by  the  temporal  greatness  of  the  sovereign,  or 
rendered  th6  degraded  instrument  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  capital.  It  was  only  in  the  absence 
of  a  superior  authority,  that  it  could  spread 
itself  into  the  dimensions  of  a  general  primacy 
of  the  church.  A  distant  emperor  could  not 
easily  control  the  aspirings  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  or  at  all  times  even  influence  his  elec- 
tion :  the  prelate  was  ostensibly  to  the  people 
of  Rome  the  principal  person  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  endeared  to  them  {dd)  by  the  po- 
pular mode  of  his  appointment,  so  gratifying  to 
their  ancient  recollections :  and  while  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  was  diverted  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  affairs,  it  was  often 
necessary  that  he  should  assume  a  political 
character,  and  exert  his  best  efforts  to  provide 
for  the  general  safety.  This  favourable  remo- 
val of  a  superior  authority  occurred  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  third  century,  when  ♦  Max- 
iminian  and  Diocletian  fixed  their  ordinary  re- 
sidence in  provincial  cities,  the  former  at  Mi- 
lan, the  latter  at  Nicomedia. 

Nor  was  the  mere  removal  of  the  imperial 
residence  sufficient  for  allowing  this  extraor- 
dinary dominion  to  be  erected  in  the  ancient 

*  Decline  and  FaJl,  Ac.  vol.  1    p,  457. 
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capita.     A  vigorous-  empire  might  even  from 
Milan  have  been  able  to  check  the  aggrandize^* 
ment  of  the  Roman  prelate ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  Theodoric,   (ee)   whose  government  was 
but  a  new  modification  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, (Jjf)  did  maintain  over  the  see  of  Rome  a 
decisive  superiority.    Something  more  then  was 
required  than  the  mere  absence  of  the  tempo- 
ral  power;  a  suppression  of  that  power  itself. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,   because  that  kingdom 
comprehended  the  entire  country,  and  was  in 
truth,  as  has  been  just  remarked,  but  the  Ro-  ^ 
man  government  under  a  Gothic   sovereign. 
The  papacy  was  still  subject  to  the  control  of  a 
near  authority,  which  was  even  invigorated  by 
the  bold  and  manly  spirit  of  its  barbarian  pos- 
sessors.    When  too  the  generals-  of  Justinian 
had  destroyed  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  and 
had  restored  that  of  the  empire,  the  Roman 
see  was    again    subjected  to    the   constraint, 
which  had  belonged  to  its  original  situation ; 
the  expansion  of  its  power  therefore  was  not 
favoured  by  this   new   political   arrangement. 
But  when  the  Lombards  had  established  their 
dominion  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,    while    the    remainder,     including 
Rome,  continued  to  be  a  dependency  on  the 
declining  empire  of  the  east,  (jgg)  then  it  was 
that  tlie  papacy,  placed  on  the  confine  of  two 

X  2 
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contending  sovereignties,  found  in  their  ba- 
lanced interests^  and  in  its  own  exposed  sitcu 
ation,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  necessity 
^  of  struggling  for  its  independence.  The  estab- 
lishment  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy 
should  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  epoch 
of  the  papal  aggrandizement.  This  event  ac- 
cordingly claims  to  be  considered  as  the  parent 
incident  of  the  nfiodern  polity  of  Europe;  since 
that  kingdom  by  its  internal  regulations  gave  a 
beginning  to  that  system  of  feudal  administra^ 
tion,  which  w^  adopted  into  eacb  separate  go- 
vernment, and  by  its  political  position  gave 
occasion  to  that  aggrapdizement  of  the  papacy^ 
which  was  so  important  to  their  mutual  com- 
binatiofi. 

While  so  many  causes  co-operated  to  favour- 
the  growth  of  the  papacy,  one  circumstance^ 
'had  a  contrary  influence,  and  seems  to  have 
served  to  moderate  it  for  a  time,  that  it  might 
not  exceed  its  due  proportion  in  these  early  ar- 
rangements; this  circumstance  was  the  here- 
tical Christiatiity  of  the  barbarian  masters  of 
Italy.     In  the  heterodoxy  of  these  nations  we 
have  another  example  of  the   influence  of  a 
transplanted  opinion,  the  Arian  doctrine  of  the: 
Goths  and  Lombards  having  been  originally 
the  production  of  the  philosophic  school  of 
Alexandria.    There  it  was  first  held  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  essentially  distinct  from  the  Father^ 
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tmd  only  the  first  and,  noblest  of  cueated  be*" 

ings. 

The  Goths,  (hk)  before  they  bad  entered 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  had  received 
^te  knowledge  of  Christianity  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Anus,  and  continued  to  profess  this 
iloctrine  after  they  had  acquired  possession  of 
Italy.  The  papacy  was  thus  placed  under  the 
dommion  of  an  heretical  sovereign,  and  there* 
fore  could  not  become  an  object  of  direct  en« 
<x>uragement ;  all  hostility  was  however  pre* 
eluded  by  the  mild  administration  of  Theodo* 
ric,  who  reigned  during  more  than  half  of  the 
period  of  the  Gothic  kingdom*  This  prince  * 
not  only  allowed  his  new  subjects  to  profess 
their  own  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  per*  , 
mitted  the  Goths  to  relinquish  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  for  those  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
expressed  a  desire  of  being  recommended  to  the 
favour  of  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  the  Romish 
hishop.  The  example  of  Theodoric  was  imi- 
tated by  his  successors  4  and  t  from  the  Goths 
the  Lombards  adopted  the  priaciples  of  Aria- 
iiism,  and  the  mildness  of  toleration.  The  lat- 
ter people  however  tended  rapidly  towards  the 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome,  so  that  this  re- 
straining  influence  was  gradually  removed,  as 
the  period  approached,    in  which  the  papacy 

.    *  Giannone,   lib.  3.   cap.  2.  sez.  6.  f  Ibid.  lib.    4. 

^p.  12.  ' 
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was  to  become  important*  Agilulf,  who  began 
his  reign  twenty-two  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  was  induced  by 
his  queen  to  relinquish  the  doctrine  of  Arius  ; 
and  though  he  was  not  imitated  by  his  succes- 
sors in  any  of  the  six  following  reigns,  yet  tbe 
doctrine  of  Rome  was  gradually  propagated 
among  the  people,  and  Grimoald,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  ninety-three  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  kingdom,  estabb'shed  it 
as  the  religion  of  his  government.  How  great 
had  been  the  influence  of  the  discordancy  of 
religious  opinion  in  moderating  the  growth  of 
the  papacy,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  re- 
mark of  Giannone,  who  has  derived  from  the 
abolition  of  Arianism  in  Italy  the  riches  and 
the  depravation  of  the  church. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lombard  kingdom  should  be  rec- 
koned the  formation  of  the  republic  of  Venice, 
which  became  the  important  instrument  of  the 
earlier  comlnerce  of  modem  Europe,  and  pre- 
served its  independence,  with  a  portion  of  its 
former  utility,  to  the  general  catastrophe  of  the 
system ;  for  *  it  is  chiefly  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Lombards,  that  should  be  ascribed  that  resort  of 
fugitives,  which  tilled  with  inhabitants  (ii)  the 
numerous  little  islands  near  tbe  mouth  of  the 
To,  and  gave  being  to  this  interesting  comma* 

♦  Abregp  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  160. 
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nity.  Its  commencement  is  indeed  traced  back 
to  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  the  year  452,  when 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  these  retreats;  but 
•  about  seventy  years  afterwards  they  were  de- 
scribed by  Cassiodorius,  the  minister  of  Theo- 
doric,  as  living  in  extreme  poverty,  their  sub« 
sistence  being  derived  from  fishing,  and  the  - 
manufactjire  of  the  salt  which  they  extracted 
from  the  nea^  Hiese  obscure  islanders  appear 
to  have  submitted  to  the  government  of  the 
Ooths,  which  embraced  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  (kU)  was .  supported  by  a  naval  armament 
adequate  to  the  protectioB  ^f  the  coasts.  The 
Lombards  however,  who  confined  their  efibrts 
to  the-  land,  and  were  therefore  never  able  to 
effect  an  entire  conquest  of  Italy,  were  forced 
to  abandon  them  t  to  the  nominal  protection  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  and  the  real  independence 
^f  their  very  peculiar  situation. 

The  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards 
was  the  work  of  that  papal  power,  which  the 
limitation  of  its  dominion  had  suffered  to  en- 
crease;  as  the  embryo  bursts  the  integument, 
within  which  it  has  been  formed.  That  power 
had  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Goths,  acquired  so  'much  consistency^ 
that,  t  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  S.  p.  421,  422.         f  Abrege 
CliFon.  tome  I.  p.  222,  287.  %  Hist,  des  Papes^  tome  1. 

^.261.  Haye  1732. 
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doric,  the  Roman  pontiff  maintained  the  8Up% 
rior  dignity  of  the  spiritual,  compared  with  thv 
temporal  power,  as  a  justification  of  the  omuh 
sioii  of  sending  a  letter  to  the  emperor  with  the 
embassy  of  the  Gothic  prince ;  and  (tf)  nmc^ 
ther  pontiff,  in  the  same  reign  held  a  council  tk 
Rome,  at  wliich  the  controlclaimed  by  the  civil 
power  over  the  election  of  the  Roman  bishops* 
was  declared  to  be  unfounded.  The  period  of 
the  Lombard  dominion  was  however  that  in 
which  the  papacy  began  to  acquire  vigour*  and 
even  tc^  exercise  its  peculiar  functional 

In  a  period  so  decisive  of  its  future  fortune 
It  did  not  want  the  assistance  of  the  agency  of 
appropriate  character.  Twenty^ne  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Alboiii 
began  the  pontificate  of  the  first  of  the  Gre-r 
gorics,  a  man  admirably  qualified  to  form  it  for 
the  greatness,  to  which  it  aflerward3  attained* 
*  Dragged  from  the  cloister  by  the  unaniinow 
wishes  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  peo- 
ple, he  displayed  with  unwearied  assiduity  upon 
the  papal  throqe  that  mixture  of  pie^  rad 
superstition,  of  genius  and  rudeness,  of  pride 
and  humility,  which  was  fitted  to  Sfei^e  everj 
avenue  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  engi^ge  its 
warniest  attachment.  The  liturgy  of  the  Rck 
man  church,  which  was  yet  very  imperfect,  WM 
QfWf)  by  him  corrected  and  improved ;  the  et^ 

*  tli»t,  des  Papca,  tome  ) .  p.  S50>  te» 
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traction  of  (im)  »  mwe  perfect  psakiody  was 
added,  to  excite  the  iedings  tlurougb  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  stnsess ;  aad  a  moitititdeof  rite» 
and  ceremonies  were  introdiiced»  to  compose 
that  system  (oo)  of  pictttresque  devotion,^  which 
is  delightful  to  the  eye  oS  the  unreflecting. 
While  he  was  thus  careful  to  improve  the  in«- 
temal  administration  of  his. churchy  he  was  not 
less  attentive  to  the  management  of  its  exterioi: 
relations,  (pp)  He  was  indefatigable  ia  esta- 
blishing the  authority  of  the  papacy^  the  fro^ 
fession  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity^  The  kst  of  the  Roman  pontic 
who  have  been  canonized  as  saints^  he  has  beeh 
admitted  by  every  writer  to  have  deserved  his 
other  appellation  of  Goregory  the  Great.  Ha 
was  indeed  averse  from  the  study  of  the  classic 
w(M*ks  of  antiquity,  and  has  been  even  accused 
ol'  having  caused  several  of  tliem  to  be  destroy- 
ed, particularly  the  history  of  Livy ;  as  if  he 
£^  that  classic  literature  could  not  consist  with 
the  intellectual  empire,  which  he  was  labouring 
t€>  form :.  he  h^a  however  estafajished  for  him- 
self a  literary  ckim  to  the  attention  of  poste- 
latj^  for  we  have  more  of  his  writings  than  of 
those  of  any  other  pontiff.  But  this  able  pre- 
late, though  he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
papal  domink>n,  was  far  &om  anticipating  the 
grandeur  of  the  superstructure.  In  lus  time 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  aspired  to  the 
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ecclesiastical  monarchy,  and  arrogated  the  title 
of  universal  bishop :  and  Gregory,  (jqq)  in  his 
struggle  for  independence,  indiscreetly  pub- 
lished his  condemnation  of  the  very  name, 
which  (rr)  the  next  pope  but  one  solicited  aad 
obtained  of  the  emperor.  The  power  of  the 
Roman  see  was  to  be  the  work  of  many  pontifib, 
of  several  ages,  and  of  various  combinations 
of  circumstances. 

A  second  Gregoiy,  who  was  advanced  to  the 
papacy  in  the  year  715,  began  the  enterprise  of 
independence,  for  which  preparation  had  been 
so  well  made  by  the  first ;  the  cause  of  super- 
stition affording  an  occasion  at  once  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  pretension,  and  fitted  to  pro- 
cure it  popularity.  The  worship  of  images,  or 
rather  of  pictures,  *  had  been  introduced  into 
the  church  in  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the 
fiflh  had  been  embraced  in  several  places, 
though  not  sanctioned  by  any  formal  authority. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  the 
abuse  had  become  flagrant ;  the  MahometanSi 
then  pressing  upon  the  eastern  empire,  were 
clamorous  in  the  charge  of  idolatry ;  and  Leo 
the  Isaurian  brought  with  him  to  the  imperial 
throne  the  simplicity  of  the  remote  district,  in 
which  he  had  passed  his  earlier  years. '  (jss)  An 
edict  was  accordingly  issued  in  the  year  726,  pro- 

*  Moglieim,  cent  4.  part  2.  ch.  S,  sect.  2«  cent.  5.  part  f« 
rh.  3.  sect.  2., 
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hibifing  the  practice,  (tf)  In  the  western  church 
imagination  had  less  influence  th^n  among  the 
orieiltals,  and  accordingly  idolatry  made  a  slower 
progress,  even  Gregory  I.  while  he  admitted  the 
use  of  images  as  the  monitors  of  the  unlettered, 
having  condemned  as  a  sin  the  worship  which 
was  offered  to  them.  In  the  interval  however 
between  his  pontificate  and  that  of  tlie  second 
of  the  same  name,  which  included  one  hundred 
and  eleven  years,  the  new  superstition  had  esta- 
blished itself  at  Ronie ;  and  the  second  Gre- 
gory was  eager  to  contend  for  an  usage,  which 
had  been  censured  by  the  first.  In  the  year 
following  the  publication  of  the  imperial  edict, 
the  pontiff  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  em^ 
peror.  (tm)  Whether  he,  or  his  successor  6re& 
gory  III.  did  formally  excommunicate  and  de- 
pose his  sovereign,  has  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that 
both  encouraged  the  open  and  violent  resist- 
ance of  the  Italians  ;  and  when  tlie  king  of  the 
Lombards  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  imperial  dependencies  in  Italy, 
Gregory  II.  *  was  content  to  accept  as  a  dona- 
tion the  spoils  of  his  master. 

Though  by  this  revolt  the  connection  which 
had  subsisted  with  the  Greek  empire,  was  weak- 
ened, it  was  not  destroyed.  The  Lombards, 
however  they  might  on  this  occasion  be  the 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  S26. 
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firiends,  were  yet  by  their  position  the  natural 
enemies  of  the  papacy,  as  being  the  nearest, 
and  therefore  the  most  formidable  power ;  and 
the  pontifis  continued  to  cling  to  the  empire 
until  they  had  procured  for  themselves  a  more 
effectual  protection.    With  this  view,  •  in  the 
year  741,  a  negotiation  was  begun  with  the 
French,  offering,  though  in  vain,  to  Charles 
,  Martel,  who  in  effect  governed  that  nation,  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,   t  Twelve  years  after- 
wards the  emperor  himself  directed  the  pope  to 
seek  in  France  that  assistance,  which  he  was 
unable  to  afford ;  and  a  treaty  was  accordinglji^ 
concluded  with   King  Pepin,   by  which  that 
prince  and  hia  sons  were  declared  sovereigns  of 
Rome  and  its  duchy^  under  the  title  of  (t;t;)  pa* 
tricians,  and  (ww)  the  donation  of  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna  and  the  Pentap<dis  was  stipulated 
for  the  see  of  Rome.     Pepin  accordingly  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  soon  compelled  the  Lombard 
prince  to  consent  to  surrender  the  exarchate 
and  other  districts,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  empire :  t  emboldened  by  the  powerful  pro^ 
tection  which  they  had  thus  secured,  the  .pon- 
tiffs extended  their  views  to  the  recovery  o£ 
various  properties,  which  had  been  long  posses- 
sed by  the  Lombards ;  the  demand  was  resist- 
ed by  the  Lombards,  whose  princes  were  per* 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  342 — 344. 
t  Ibid.  p.  349,  5rc        J  Ibid,  p,  3«2. 
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hapB  unable  to  effect  the  restitution ;  and,  in 
the  year  774,  the  contest  -was  terminated  by 
the  invasion  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Lombard  kingdom. 

The  *  ambition  of  the  Roman  see  appears  to 
'have  been  directed  to  the  attainment  of  two 
objects ;  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Lombard!^ 
and  the  establishment  of  its  own  independence : 
of  these  the  former  was  attained  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Charlemagne ;  but  that  monarch  took 
osre  to  secure  his  own  sovereignty  of  Rome» 
and  to  retain  the  pope  in  the  situation  of  a  sub- 
ject But  though  the  papacy  did  not  then  be- 
come an  independent  principalil7»  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Lombards  contributed  much  to  its 
aggrandizement,  by  suppressing  a  neighbour- 
ing and  powerful  government,  and  thus  open- 
ing a  larger  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  po- 
licy. Qcx) 


(a)  This  is  the  received  epoch  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  western  empire.  Gibbon  how- 
ever seems  disposed  to  postpone  it  to  the  year 
479  (vol.  3.  p.  498,  note);  and  Saint  Marc> 
though  he  begins  his  history  from  this  year,  yet 
mentions  the  year  480,  as  that  in  which  the 

*  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  373. 
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name  of  emperor  disappeared  in  the  west,  Julius 
Nepos,  an  emperor  who  had  fled  into  Dalmatia 
before  ti\e  advancement  of  Augustulus,  having 
been  then  assassinated.     Abrege  Chronol. 

(6)  The  Tuscans  are  supposed  to  have  settled 
in  Italy  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
building  of  Rome.  From  this  people  has  been 
derived  an  order  of  architecture ;  and  the  moat 
ancient  arches  which  are  known,  (if  the  cloaca 
of  Rome,  as  constructed  by  Tarquin,  were  in- 
deed  arched.  Edinb.  Rev.  Jan.  1806.  p.  453) 
are  of  Tuscan  origin  :  from  them  too  the  Ro- 
mans received  much  of  their  religious  ceremo- 
nies, which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  their 
own  national  character.  Revol.  d'ltalie,  tome  1  • 
p.  248.  Strabo  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  tracing 
their  origin  from  Lydia.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  dissents ;  yet  a  concurrence  of  aUcient 
testimony  makes  it  appear  probable,  tliat  the 
Tuscans  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  sea,  and  that,  like  the  Greeks,  they 
were,  at  least  in  part,  of  the  Pelasgian  race. 
Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  276. 

(c)  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  southern 
region  of  Italy,  so  considerable  as  to  give  to 
tliat  country  the  name  of  Magna  Grsecia,  were, 
distinguished  by  being  the  seat  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean  school  of  philosophy,  which  was  more 
attentive  than  any  other  to  political  speciih- 
tions.     To  this  country,  it  is  probable,  were 
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•ent  those  embassadors,  who  brought  back  to 
Rome  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Decline 
and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  4.  p.  336.  The  medical 
school  of  Crotona,  probably  derived  from  Py- 
thagoras,  was  of  reputation,  before  the  first  Per- 
sian war,  superior  to  any  then  in  the  world; 
the  Crotoniat  Democedes  was  the  principal 
physician  of  Darius.  Mitford's  Hist,  (tf  Greece, 
vol.  2.  p.  283. 

(d)  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  4.  p.  289w  Jn 
the  fourteenth  century,  ^ when  the  pope  was  re- 
sident at  Avignon,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to 
punish  Rome  and  Italy  by  transferring  the  pa- 
pacy and  the  empire  to  Cahors  and  Gascony ; 
but  he  replied,  that  the  consequence  would 
only  be,  diat  his  successors  should  be  bishops 
of  Cahors,  and  the  emperors  governors  of  Gas- 
cony, while  Rome  would  always  be  the  capital 
of  the  world.  Memoires  pour  la  vie  de  Petrar- 
que,  tome  1.  p.  256.     Amst.  1764. 

(e)  Not  having  learned  to  write  even  his  own 
name,  he  was  obliged  to  sign  the  orders  of  his 
government  by  passing  a  pen  through  the  open- 
mgs  of  a  plate  of  gold,  which  had  been  pierced 
with  five  letters  of  his  name  Theod.  Abrege 
Chronol.  tome  1.  p.  55. 

(/)  Theodoric  invaded  Italy  in  the  year  489; 
but  it  was  in  the  year  493,  that  having  taken 
Ravenna,  and  put  Odoacer  to  death,  perfidi* 


^.-.   ^ 
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ously  as  is  but  too  probable,  he  became  posMP 
sed  of  undisputed  dominion. 

(  0-)  His  reign  was  however  disgraced  by  the 
execution  of  Boethius,  the  last  of  the  Latin  wri- 
ters who  can  be  considered  as  not  barbarous. 

(K)  This  law  was  chiefly  contained  in  a  code 
published  in  the  year  438,  by  Theodosius  II. 
the  emperor  of  the  east,  which  was  immedi- 
ately aftei'wards  received  into  the  western  em- 
pire by  an  edict  of  Valentinian  III.  Before 
this  time  however  other  systems  of  law  had 
been  successively  published ;  the  Edictum  Per- 
pctuuni,  the  Codex  Gregorianus,  and  the  Codex 
Hermogenianus ;  of  which  the  code  of  Theo- 
dosius was  a  continuation.  When  Justinian 
overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Goths,  he  intro- 
duced his  own  jurisprudence  into  Italy;  but 
the  Lombards,  who  afterwards  established  them- 
selves in  Italy,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Goths,  and  acknowledged  no  laws  exc^t  their 
own,  and  the  Roman  laws  which  had  been  be- 
fore observed.  Butler's  Horas  Jurid.  Subsec.  p. 
75,  &c.  Giannonc,  lib.  2.  cap.  7*  sez.  1.  lib.  8. 
sez.  5. 

(i)  This  island  had  been  seized  by  Genseric 
king  of  the  African  Vandals;  Odoacer  per- 
suaded Genseric  to  cede  almost  the  whole  of  it 
to  him,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy ; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Cassiodorius»  who 
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commanded  the  troops^  it  submitted  to  Tbeo- 
dbric.    Abrege  Chronol.  tome  1 .  p.  8,  24. 

(Ar)  These  dominions  of  Theodoric,  besides 
Italy  and  Sicily,  comprehended,  in  Gennany, 
the  ancient  country  of  the  Suevi  or  Suabia,  and 
tl;ie  two.  Rhetias,  which  indiided  the  territories 
of  the  Grisons,  Trent,  and  the  Tirol;  far- 
ther towards  the  north,  Dalmatia^  NorU 
.cum,  and  almrat  all  Pannonia;  in  Gaul,  ]fVo- 
vence,  the  territory  of  Marseilles,  the  province 
of  Narbonne,  and  that  part  of  Aquitaine  of 
which  Carcassone  was  the  capital.  IbidL  p.  46. 
The  daughter  of  Theodoric  afterwards  ceded 
the  Gallic  provinces  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  young  prince  of  thje  Visi- 
goths.    Ibid.  p.  60. 

(/)  This  eminent  prince  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  his 
prisoners,  and  by  the  honourable  protection 
which  he  afforded  to  female  chastity.  When 
solicited  by  his  army  to  pardon  an  pfiBcer,  who 
had  committed  a  rape,  he  resisted  their  impor- 
tunity, alleging  that  he  must  otherwise  incur 
the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  that  he  was  per- 
haps indebted  for  his  successes  to  the  crimes  of 
the  Greeks.  Such  was  the  hero,  who,  though 
he  was  advanced  to  the  throne  amidst  the  de- 
spair of  his  countrymen,  sustained  their  sinking 
cause  by  his  single  vigour,  during  eleven  years, 

VOL.   I.  Y 
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and  then   sacrificed  his  life  in  their  defence. 
Ibid.  p.  105 — 107,  125. 

(m)  The  Vandal  monarchy  of  Africa  had 
been  founded  by  Genseric  in  the  year  429,  and. 
was  conquered  by  Belisarius  in  the  year  534, 
after  a  struggle  which  had  continued  but  three- 
months.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  voL  S.  p.  339 ; 
vol.  4.  p.  146. 

(n)  The  conquest  was  completed  by  the  eu- 
nuch Narses,  who,  having  enjoyed  a  greater  por- 
tion of  favour  with  the  emperor,  took  care  to 
be  much  better  equi{iped  than  his  predecessor. 
Ibid.  vol.  4.  p.  299. 

(o)  Maffei  has  proved  (Verona  Illustrata,  p. 
1. 1.  10.  p.  257,  289)  against  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  the  dukes  of  Italy  were  instituted 
before  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards  by  Nar- 
sei  himself.  Giannone  ascribes  the  institution 
to  Longii>us,  who  succeeded  Narses  a  few 
months  before  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  lib. 
s.  cap.  5. 

(/?)  lie  was  grandson  of  Amalefrede,  the  sis- 
ter of  Theodoric,  and  therefore  also  nephew  to 
her  son,  who  was  the  third  of  the  Gothic  princes 
of  Italy.    Abrege  Chronol.  tome  i.  p.  156. 

((/)  The  story  which  represents  Narses  as 
having  invited  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  in  re- 
venge of  this  removal,  is  discredited  by,  Saint- 
Marc.    Ibid. 

(r)   This  establishment  had  probably  been 
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first  formed  by  some  of  the  Lombards,  who  had 
served  in  the  army  of  Narses ;  and,  when  Al- 
boin  entered  Italy,  submitted  t<i  his  power. 
Ibid.  p.  177,  179.  The  imperial  territory  was 
reduced  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pen- 
tapolis  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  the  duchy 
of  Rome,  which  e:^t  ended  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber  as  high  as  Perugia  inclusively,  with  Ga- 
eta,  Naples,  Salerno,  and  the  Lower  Cal|||)ria. 
Etati-  forrnes  en  Europe^  &c.  par  D'Anville,  p. 
116. 

(s)  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  feudal  law,  which  he  delivered  with  much 
reputation  in  this  university,  has  enumerated 
five  different  opinions  of  its  origin,  besides  his 
own,  that  derives  it  from  the  manners  which 
had  existed  among  the  German  nations  before 
they  entered  the  empire.  1.  It  has  been  refer- 
red to  the  relation  established  by  Romulus  be- 
toveen  patrons  and  clients.  2.  The .  forfeited 
lands  granted  by  Sylla  and  Caesar,  and  after- 
wards by  the  triumvirs,  have,  on  account  of 
their  military  character,  been  considered  as  the 
original  feudal  tenures.  3.  Tlie  introduction 
of  these  tenures  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Em- 
peror  Alexander  Severus,  because  he  distri- 
buted among  his  soldiers  lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  empire,  under  the  condition  of  defend- 
ing the  frontiers.  4.  Others  have  derived  the 
lendal  tenancies  from  the  Roman  agents,  bai- 

y  2 
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liffs,  usufructuaries,  or  farmers.    5.  Some  refer 
them  to  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  in- 
deed first  introduced  them  into  tlie  government 
of  the  empire,  but  lived  when  the  feudal  law 
was  already  established  in  the  western  countries 
of  Europe.     Professor  Millar  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  Observations  concerning  the  Distinction  q£ 
Ranks  in  Society,  ch.  4.  sect.  1.  has  pointed  outt 
in  Africa  and   Asia,  various  imperfect  indica* 
tions  of  feudal  arrangements ;  and  Richardson^  in 
his  Dissertation  on  Eastern  Nations,  ch.  3.  sect. 
2.  has  described   the  east  as  the  country  in 
which  they  originally  flourished.  But  the  distin* 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  European  tenures 
is  the  rude  liberty,  by  which  they  were  accom- 
])anied.    Any  numerous  nation  might  find  it  ex- 
pedient to  establish  military  tenures,  and  more 
particularly  a  small  nation  retaining  in  subjec- 
tion a  people  more  numierous  than  themselves ; 
but  the  establishments  of  modem  Europe  con- 
nected with  them  the  practice  of  public  coun- 
cils, and  of  equal  trials,  and  formed  the  whde 
into  a  regular  system  of  jurisprudence.  Though 
therefore  there  may  have  been  some  imperfect 
principles  of  this  polity  in  the  original  manners 
^of  *  the  German  nations,  or  in  the  institutions  of 
various  st^es,  these  were  however  so  inconsi- 
derable, that  it  seems  to  have  been  properly 
tlie  result  of  the  peculiar  circumstanqes  of  the 
Italian  Lombards. 
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(0  "  No  ancient  code  of  law  is  more  famous 
than  the  law  of  the  Lombards ;  none  discovers 
more  evident  traces  of  the  feudal  polity/'  But- 
ler's Horse  Jurid«  Subs.  p.  1 2& 

(u)  Langobardos  paucitas  nobilitat :  plurimis 
ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti^  non  per  obse- 
quium,  sed  prceliis  et  periclitando  tiiti  sunt.  Ta^ 
citus  de  Mor,  Germ.  cap.  40.  Among  the  a3so- 
dates,  with  whom  they  recruited  their  nmaber 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy^  were  twenty  thousand 
Saxons,  who  soon  afterwards  returned  into  Ger- 
loany.  Abrege  Chronol.  tome  1.  p.  176. 

{t;)  The  njiain  possessions  of  the  ^mbards' 
were  flanked  by  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and 
their  communication  with  Beneyento  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  territory  of  Rome. 

(w)  In  the  year  643  king  Rotharis  promul- 
gated the  first  code  of  Lombard  laws.  Abrege 
Chronol.  tome  1.  p.  236.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  successors,  none  of  whom 
however  introduced  so  many.  Giannone,  lib. 
4.  cap.  6.  Grunterus,  secretary  to  the  epiperor 
Frederic  I.  has  thus  described  the  Lombards  in 
his  Ligurino,  as  the  same  historian  has  men« 
tioned,  lib.  5.  cap.  5. 

Gens  astuta,  sagax,  prudens,  indu^^ria,  sblers, 
Provida  consilio,  legum,  jurisque  perita. 

The   Lombards  appear  to  have  brought  with 
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them  little  civilization,  but  to  have  afterwards 
formed  their  manners  by  imitating  the  Goths. 

(r)  This  regulation  v/as  begun  in  the  year 
1027  by  a  decree  of  a  council  assembled  in 
Roussillon,  which  ordained  that  no  man  should 
attack  his  enemy  between  a  certain  hour  of  Sa- 
turday and  another  of  Monday  in  each  week. 
In  the  year  1033  it  was  adopted  by  the  bishops 
of  the  provinces  of  Lyons  and  Aries,  and  the 
observance  extended  to  the  interval  between 
the  evening  of  Tlmrsday  and  the  morning  of 
Monday  in  each  week,  and  to  the  seasons  set 
apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivals  Of  the 
Church,  Before  the  year  1041,  it  was  establish- 
ed in  all  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Milan ;  and 
by  degrees  it  became  a  general  law  of  Christen- 
dom, having  been  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  pope.  It  was  however  very  imperfectly 
•  observed,  Abrege  Chronol.  tome  3.  p.  34, 
40.  Robertson's  Charles  V.  vol.  1.  note  21.  In 
Europe  this  regulation  w^as  certainly  the  work 
of  the  clergy.  The  necessity  however  of  allow- 
ing some  intervals  to  humanity  had  taught  the 
Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  to 
suspend  their  mutual  animositi^  during  four 
months  of  each  vear.  Prel.  Disc,  to  Sale's  Ko- 
ran,  sect.  7.  Among  these  ferocious  tribes  the 
greater  excess  of  the  mischief  appears  to  have 
suggested  the  same  remedy. 

(j/)  This  is  exemplified  in  the  secular  clergy 
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of  the  present  Greek  church.  Dbu^as's  Es- 
say on  the  Resemblance  oif  the  Anc«  and  Mod. 
Greeks,  n.  69,      . 

.  (^)  Tl^^s  seema  to  have  been  a  principal^  ex? 
citing  cause  of  the  Helvetic  reforpi^tion.  Hist 
de  la  Reform,  de  la  Suisse  par  Ruchat  Disc. 
iPrel.  sect.  9>  The  reformation  of  Germjinjr 
aprung  immediately  from  that  other  gross  abus^ 
of  indulgences,  but  was  poyre^fiilly  a98is^d  by 
the  former.  .  .Burnet's  History  of  th^  R^or- 
{nation  of  England,  vol.  J.  p.  29.  AcUriout 
picture  of  the  >  pre-eminent  .profligacy  of  Rome 
itself  was  iq  .the  year  1537  pr(esented  to  the 
pontiff,  by  a  committee  of  teform  which  he  had 
himself  nominated.  Quid  autem  dicemus  de 
mulieribus  impudicis  atque  scortis^  qude  vestitu 
et  omni  apparatu  nihil  in  h&c  urbe  differunt  a  re- 
liquis  matronis,  et  vectse  raulis  per  mediam  ur- 
bem  sectatores  habent,  etiam  medifi  luce,  primi 
nominis  cardinalium  familiares  et  id  genus  alios  ? 
Ejusmodi  certe  luxum  et  intemperantiam  nulla 
vidimus  alia  in  urbe,  quam  in  ea  quse  totius  or- 
bis  terrarum  veluti  speculum  et  exemplar  esse 
debebat.    Sleidani  Commenjt.  lib.  12. 

(ad)  Sir  Frederic  M.  Eden  (Hist,  of  the 
Poor,  vol.  1.  p.  50.)  has  borne  the  following 
testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  mo- 
nastic establishments  on  the  state  of  industry. 
^*  Notwithstanding  the  complaints  that  have  so 
often  (and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  not  without- 
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justice)  been  made  against  the  vices  of  the  re- 
gular clergy,  it  is  probable,  that  the  earliest 
improvements  in  agriculture  in  England  are  as- 
cribable  to  their  exertions  ;  their  missions  to 
foreign  parts  enabled  them  to  introduce  new  ar- 
ticles of  cultivation ;  and  the  immense  revenues 
belonging  to  religious  houses  afforded  them  the 
means  of  carrying  on  the  operations  of  husban- 
dry with  more  skill  and  success,  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  nobility,  who  were  frequents 
ly  called  away  to  tlie  court  or  the  camp,  and* 
when  they  visited  their  castles,  were  generally 
occupied  in  some  subject  of  domestic  warfare. 
The  clergy,  we  are  informed  by  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Lateran,  held  in  1179.  assisted  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Becket,  when  he  visited 
a  monastery  in  harvest,  did  not  disdain  to  la» 
hour  in  the  fields.  The  trades  necessary  for 
agriculture  seem  likewise  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  monks.  All  the  clergy,  in  the  Saxon  po** 
riods  of  our  history,  were  taught  some  mecha^ 
nic  art,  and  were  obliged  by  the  canons  to  ex- 
ercise it  at  their  leisure  hours.  Saint  Dunstan 
is  reported  to  have  been  an  excellent  black- 
smith ;  and  Bcde  remarks,  that  the  abbot  of 
Weremouth  assisted  his  mc^kfi  in  their  agricul- 
tural labours,  by  guiding  the  plough,  by  vin-t 
nowing  corn,  and  by  making  various  implements 
of  husbandry;  indeed  I  am  fully  persuaded. 
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that  abbatial  government  was  much  more  &• 
vound>le  to  national  proaperitjt  than  baronial 
authority.  The  ecclesiastica  were  mild  and  in^- 
diligent  landlords;  and  it  is  ]Nroball)le  their 
courts  were  less  arbitrary  than  diose  of  great 
manorial  lords ;  and  their  dependants  were  less 
liable  to  be  torn  from  their  homes  and  familiest 
than  those  of  the  warlike  barons.^ 

Mr.  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  1.  p,  78S — 
785w  Lond.  1807)  has  described  the  monks  of 
Scotland^  as  having  been  very  useful  in  the 
character  of  trading  and  banking  corporations^ 
when  they  alone  possessed  oapitalst  and  bo* 
roughs  had  scarcely  an  existence. 

(M)  An  honorary  pre-epiinence  had  been  al- 
lowed to  the  bishop  of  Rome  by  Cyprian  io.  the 
third  century.  Mosheim,  cent.  S.  part  2,  ch. 
S.  sect.  2. 

(cc)  Fapias,  who  appears  to  h^ve  been  ex* 
tremely  credulous,  and  is  therefore  little  regard? 
ed.  ^  Clement,  more  ancient  than  Fbpias»  makes 
no  mention  of  this  visit,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians^  though  he  speaks  of  the  labours 
«id journeys  of  the  apostles  Peter,  and  Paul; 
nor  does  he  boast  of  having  succeeded  the  for- 
mer in  the  see* of  Rome.  Hist,  des  Papes,  tome 
J.  p.  10. 

{dd)  The  people  were  not  wholly  excluded 
from  the  election  of  the  pOpes  until  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  III.  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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Pope  Nicolas  III.  however,  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, had  reduced  their  concern  in  it  to  a  mere 
consent.    Mosh.  cent.  1 1 .  part  2,  ch.  2.  sect.  6. 

(ee)  Sigonius  has  accordingly  included  the 
history  of  the  Gothic  kings  in  his  history  of  the 
western  empire. 

(Jf)  This  prince  and  his  successors  regulated 
the  elections  of  the  Roman  bishops,  and  termi- 
nated the  dissensions  which  these  had  already 
begun  to  occasion ;  determined  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity,  within  which  marriages  might 
not  be  contracted ;  and  forbad  their  subjects  to 
dedicate  themselves,  without  their  permission^ 
to  the  church,  or  the  monastic  life.  Giannoae, 
lib.  3.  cap.  6.  sez.  3. 

(gg)  This  has  been  accordingly  marked  by 
Machiavel,  as  the  time  when  the  papal  ambiticm 
began  to  be  indulged.  Plist.  of  Florence,  book 
1.  The  influence  of  the  divisions  of  Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  understood  in  the  pa- 
pal court,  in  the  time  of  Petrarch*.  When,  in  a 
circle  of  cardinals  and  prelates  it  was  .consider- 
ed, whether  it  would  be  useful  that  these  divi- 
sions should  cease;  a  great  personage  respected 
for  his  superior  understanding  and  knowledge, 
but  whom  Petrarch  has  not  named,  declared 
that  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial ;  a  sen- 
timent applauded  by  all  present.  Mem.  pour 
la  Vie  dc  Petrarque,  tome  2,  p.  374.  Amst, 
1764. 
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(A/i)  Hujus  rei  cnlpam  Salvianus  sanctissimus 
ab  ipsis  in  Valentem  et  missos  ab  eo  doctores 
rejicity  et  Roman!  magisterii  crimen  id  vocat. 
GrOtii  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.  Proleg.  p,  SO. 
Schmidt  (Hist,  des  Allemands,  tome  1.  p.  220. 
ascribes  it  to  Ulphilas,  who  received  this  doc- 
trine at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  where  it 
was  prevalent. 

(iV)  This  minute' archipelago  comprehended 
seventy-two  small  islands.  Hist,  d'ltalie  par 
Desodoards,  tome  2.  p.  198. 
:  {kk)  Theodoric  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  thou- 
sand small  vessels  for  protecting  the  coasts  of 
Italy.     Abrege  Chronol.  tome  l«  p.  46. 

(U)  This,  which  occurred  in  -the  year  502, 
has  been  noticed  by  Saint-Marc,  as  probably 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  spii'itual  against  the 
temporal  authority.  Ibid.  p.  56. 
,  (mvi)  A  large  proportion  of  tlie  collects  of  our 
own  liturgy  has  been  taken  from  the  sacramenta*- 
ry  of  Gregoiy  j  of  which  he  himself  says,  Graeco- 
rum  consuetudinem  secuti  sumus,  qi^i  aut  ve- 
teres  nostras  reparavimus,  aut  novas  et  utiles 
constituimus%  Shepherd's  Elucidation  of  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  p.  27 If  &c. 
Lond.  1798. 

'(nri)  "  I  learn  from  the  abbe  Dubos  (Re- 
flexions sur  la  Poesie  et  la  Peinture,  tome  3.  p. 
i74,  175)  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Ambrosian 
chant  was  confined  to  four  modes,  while  the 
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*  more  perfect  harmony  of  tlie  Gregorian  com* 
prised  the  eight  modes,  or  fifteen  chords,  of  the 
ancient  music.  He  observes  (p.  332.)  that  the 
connoisseurs  admire  the  preface  and  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Gregorian  ofSce."  Decline  and 
Fall,  &c.  vol.  4.  p.  459,  note  70. 

(oo)  "  Theirs  (the  public  worship  of  the  pro- 
testants)  consists,  in  a  manner,  wholly  in  words, 
ours  chiefly  in  action."  Milner's  Letters  on 
Ireland,  p.  262.     Lond.  1808. 

(PP)  Gregory,  having  been  a  monk  before 
his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  was  naturally  led 
to  the  measure,  which  more  particularly  ren-r 
dered  him  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy, 
that  of  exempting  the  monastic  bodies  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  subjecting 
them  immediately  to  the  Roman  see.  Hist. 
des  Papes,  tome  1 ,  p.  S83.  With  a  similar  ten- 
dcncy  he  laboured  to  establish  in  its  rigour  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  (ibid.  p.  379) ;  but  the 
accomplishment  of  this  measure  was  reserved 
for  another  Gregory,  and  a  later  age.  He  dis* 
patched  the  monk  Augustine  to  England,  pro- 
fessedly  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  in- 
habitants,  but  chiefly  for  establishing  the  su* 
premacy  of  Rome  over  the  British,  who,  with 
the  Irish,  were  already  Christians,  though  the 
Saxons  were  still  pagans.  Jamieson's  Hist«  Ac- 
count of  the  Culdees,  p.  76 — 81.  Edinh.  181  !• 
It  was  by  this  pope  that  a  king  of  the  Lombards 
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'was  first  induced  to  renounce  the  tenets  of  Arfud 
for  the  Athanasian  doctrine;  and  Recarede^ 
the  Gothic  king  of  Spain,  was  also  in  his  pontifi- 
cate encouraged  to  conform  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  to  effect  a  similar  change  in  the 
religious  profession  of  his  subjects.  Hist,  des 
Papes,  tome  1.  p.  360,  376. 

(qq)  The  title  of  tmwersal  bishop  was  daim^ 
ed  by  John' the  Faster^  who,  like  Gregory,  had 
reluctantly  submitted  to  the  general  wish  in 
accepting  his  exaltation.  Bayle*s  Diet.  art. 
Gregory  /.  In  opposition  to  his  pretension  Gre- 
gory first  assumed  the  denomination  of  the  ser* 
vant  qfthe  servants  of  God.  Sigonius  de  Regno 
Italian,  p.  24.  Francofurti  159K  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  how  thinly  the  pride  and  ambition 
of  Gregory  are  disguised  by  his  humility.  Speak- 
ing of  the  pretensions  of  his  own  see  he  says, 
"  the  holy  see  does  not  use  its  authority,  but 
only  to  punish  vice  :  thtis  all  the  bishops  are  sub^ 
ject  to  itjrom  the  very  moment  that  they  commit 
any  fault;  but  humility  makes  all  the  bishops 
equal,  when  there  is  no  fault,  which  obliges  the 
holy  see  to  exercise  its  authority."  Du  Pm's 
Eccles.  Writers,  vol.  1.  p.  568.     Dubl.  1723. 

{jnr)  Boniface  III.  solicited  and  obtained  this 
very  title  from  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  was 
then  irritated  against  the  Greek  patriarch,  be^ 
cause  he  had  condemned  the  design  of  putting 
to  death  the  widow  (and  daughters)  of  thepre* 
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ceding  emperor.     Hist,  des  Papes,  tome  1.  p» 
409. 

(^ss)  Image-worship  was  first  formally  esta- 
blished in  the  Greek  empire  by  the  second 
council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  787.  The  decrees 
of  this  assembly  were  accepted  by  pope  Adrian 
I.  and  the  council  has  been  revered  by  the 
church  of  Rome  as  the  seventh  general  counciL 
(//)  The  use  of  pictures  in  churches  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  council  of  Illiberis  in  Spain,  early 
in  the  fourth  century  \  at  the  close  of  the  sixths 
Gregory  I.  while  he  admitted  the  use  of  pic- 
tures for  the  instruction  of  the  unlettered,  pro- 
scribed as  a  sin  the  practice  of  worshipping 
them  i  and,  at  that  of  the  eighth,  atler  they 
had  been  adopted  by  both  tlie  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches  as  objects  of  worship,  a  treatise 
condemning  the  abuse  was  composed  by  th0 
bishops  of  France,  with  the  approbation  of 
Charlemagne. 

(uu)  The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  (vol. 
5.  p.  108.)  has  quoted  from  the  Liber  Pontifir 
calis  the  following  passage,  which  he  justly  coo* 
sidered  as  decisive.  Respiciens  ergo  pius  vir 
piofanam  principis  jussionem,  jam  contra  impe- 
ratorem,  quasi  contra  fioslenh  se  armavit,  renu- 
ens  ha^resim  ejus,  scribens  ubique  se  cavere 
Christianos,  eo  quod  orta  fuisset  impietas  talis. 
Igitur  pcnnoti  omnes  Pentapolenses,  atque  V«- 
netiarum   exercitus,   contra   imperatoris  jiis^i- 
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onem  restiterunt ;  dicentes  se  nunquam  in  qqs- 
dem  pontificis  condescendere  nece^  sed  pro  ejus 
magis  defensione  Virfltter  decertare,  Anastasii 
de  Vitis  Pbntif:  p.  169*     Rom«  17i8.  ' 

(bt;)'  The  power  which  tlie  French  princes  ac- 
cpiired  by  this  title,  was  still  nominally  subor- 
dinate tb  the  is  reek  empire;  and  the  Rbmans 
lU^cordin^Iy' continued  to  date  tbdir  public  ticts 
by  the  years  of' the  reign  of  the  Gteek  einpe^ 
f or;  until  Charlemagne  had  eetablislled  a  new 
empire  in  the  weist.     Abrege  Chronol,  tome.K 

!:  (ww)  This  doiiatioti^  which  was  made  in  the 
year  755,  was  prdbably  founded  on  that  promis- 
ed by  the  king  of  tlie  Lombai?ds»  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  executed.  The  donation 
of  Pepin  is  described  by  Saint-Marc  as  compre- 
hending Ravenna,  Classe,  Caesarea,  Rimini,  Pe- 
saro,  Fano,  Cesene,  Sinigaglia,  Jesi,  Forlimpo- 
poli,  Montefeltro,  Accrragia,  Monte-di-Lucaro, 
Serra,  Bobbie,  Cagli,  Luceolo,  Gubbio,  Co- 
macchio,  Urbino,  and  the  castles  of  S.  Marino 
and  Sussubio,  together  with  Narni.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  church  of  Rome  first  ac- 
quired domains  in  full  signiory ;  but  the  sequel 
of  the  history  sufficiently  intimates,  tliat  Pepin 
reser\'ed  to  himself  a  superior  authority  in  xight 
of  his  patriciate.     Ibid.  p.  352,  353. 

(xs)  It  may  gratify  curiosity  to  subjoin  some 
account  of  the  triple  crown  of  the  popes,  and 
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of  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  so  often  men- 
tioned  in  history. — The  emperor  AnastasiuSt 
having  invested  Clovis  of  France  with  the  dig- 
nities of  patrician  and  consul,  sent  him  a  crown 
of  gold ;  this  he  presented  to  pope  Symmachus, 
and  it  was  the  first  of  those  which  composed  the 
papal  diadem :  the  second  was  added  by  pope 
Boniface  VIII;  and  the  third  by  pope  John 
XXII.  Hist.  d*Allemagne  par  Pfeflel,  tome  1. 
p.  1 1.  Paris  1776.  The  iron  crown  is  describ- 
ed by  Saint-Marc  as  having  the  gold  bordered 
below  with  a  ring  of  iron.  It  was,  with  two 
others,  presented  to  the  church  of  Monza,  when 
the  first  Lombard  prince  had  abjured  Art- 
ani^m.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Lombard 
princes  were  never  crowned.  Abrege  ChronoL 
tome  !•  p.  178,  180,  182. 
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OfOie  history  qf  France  during  tliejirst  dynasty  ; 
or  from  the  first  of  the  victories  qf  Clovis  or 
Lewis  in  the  year  486,  to  the  beginning  qf  the 
reign  qf  Pepin  in  the  year  751 . 


First  victory  of  Clovis 486 

Thierry  III.  the  first  of  the  sluggard 

kings,  roisfaineans  .....  688 
Pepin  usurps  the  government,  under 

the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace  .  690 
Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace  719 
Second  race  of  kings — Pepin    .    .    .     751 


IN  this  lecture  I  propose  to  review  the  early 
history  of  a  government,  which  has  occupied 
dun'ng  thirteen  centuries  a  principal  station  in 
the  politics  of  Europe,  and  has  indeed  been 
the  central  member  of  the  great  system  of  its 
modern  relations ;  and  which,  by  its  last  con- 
vulsive agitations,  has  involved  in  its  own  de- 
struction almost  all  the  establishments^  by  which 
it  had  been  surrounded.  To  examine  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  such  a  government,  to  mark 
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the  gradual  changes  and  successive  modifica^ 
tions  which  it  has  undergone,  and  to  investigate 
the  political  and  moral  causes,  which  effected 
its  dissolution,  form  one  of  the  greatest  sub- 
jects of  political  examination.  Less  consider- 
ahle  governments  are  liable  to  be  powerfully 
affected  by  the  sudden  violence  of  some  exter- 
nal agency,  and  may  thus  be  compelled  to  de- 
viate widely  from  the  regular  course  of  political 
operations :  but  France  was  much  too  great  to 
be  so  influenced  by  the  action  of  extrinsic 
causes,  that  the  internal  principles  of  its  own 
government  should  be  overborne ;  and  its  his- 
tory is  therefore  a  far  more  distinct  illustration 
of  the  general  operations  of  states.  But  the 
circumstance  which  particularly  recommends  it 
to  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  is  that  it 
has  been,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
the  main  and  central  government  of  that  sys- 
tem of  nations,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  to  analyze.  As  it  has  been,  by  its  phy- 
sical resources  and  its  position,  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  European  governments,  so  must 
its  history  be  a  principal  subject  of  considera-. 
tion  in  an  enquiry,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
combination  and  unity  of  the  political  relations 
of  Europe. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  I  derogate  from 
the  just  pretensions  of  our  own  government, 
when  I  ascribe  to  France  a  paramount  import* 
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ance  in  the  combinations  of  European  history. 
Its  pretensions  are  high  and  iHustrious,  but  of 
a  different  description :  they  claim  an  honour- 
able precedence  in  public  and  private  improve- 
menty  in  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty,  the 
advancement  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  wide  extension  of  the  entei*prise 
of  man.     These  are  great  and  glorious  pre-emi- 
nences, compatible  with  our  comparatively  nar- 
row territory  and  insular  position ;  and  we  may 
be  contented  to  concede  to  others  the  import- 
ance of  larger  and  continental  dominions,  which 
invest  them  rather  with  a  political  than  a  moral 
dignity.    It  seems  indeed  that  the  moral  great- 
ness of  the  British  government  could  not  be- 
long to  a  government  circumstanced  like  that 
of  France.    The  situation  of  the  latter  required 
the  military  exertions  of  a  powerful  monarcliy, 
first  for  protecting  the  infant  civilization  of  mo- 
dern'Europe,  and  afterwards  for  influencing  the 
movements  of  its  federative  system ;  and  such 
exertions  appear  not  to  be  reconcileable  to  the 
original  adjustment  of  a  free  constitution,  how- 
ever they  may  be  found  to  be,  in  our  present 
struggle,  consistent  with  its  completed  form. 
We  might  expect  indeed  to  find  in  a  great  mili- 
tary monarchy  the  refinements  of  genius,  and  the 
amenities  of  social  intercourse,  because  these 
would  naturally  emanate  from  the  splendor  of  a 
brilliant  court ;  and  in  this  kind  of  improve- 
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nient  France  has  accordingly  been  eminently 
distinguished :  but  the  graver  and  more  digni- 
fied efforts  of  social  improvement,  which  rear 
the  fabric  of  civil  liberty  and  public  happiness, 
and  explore  the  recesses  of  a  profound  philoso- 
phy, must  be  sought  in  circumstances  very  dif- 
ferent from  those,  which  could  be  furnished 
amidst  the  ambitious  pageantry  of  a  military 
nation.  For  these  in  our  insular  situation  a 
peculiar  scene  has  been  provided  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God.  Here  have  they  been  shel- 
tered from  the  violences,  bywhich  they  would 
else  have  been  controlled  and  repressed ;  and 
the  institutions  which  they  have  established,  and 
the  moral  character  which  they  have  formed, 
support  at  this  day  the  hope  'o£  Europe,  and 
the  balance  of  the  w^orld. 

The  territory,  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  predominating  government  of  modem  Eu- 
rope, has  been  in  every  particular  accommo- 
dated to  such  a  destination.  *  Extending,  be- 
fore the  acquisitions  of  the  revolution,  about 
six  hundred  British  miles  from  north  to  south, 
ari;i  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  from  west  to 
east,  it  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
population,  placed  as  it  was  in  the  happiest  tern* 
perature  of  climate,  and,  especially  in  its  mid- 
dle region,  distinguished  by  the  fertility  of  its 

^  PiiikertOQ*g  Mod.  Geography,  vol.   1.  p.  347«    Loud. 
ISO?. 
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ftoil.  It  may  be  considered  in  general  as  ong 
vast  plain,  (a)  the  only  mountains,  and  tiiose  of 
no  great  iiiagniUido,  being  found  in  its  south- 
cm  region ;  and  a  wide  continuity  of  surface 
haa  always  been  ybserved  to  be  favourable  to 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  moriarcliy,  siicli  as 
could  best  maintain  the  station  of  a  central  and 
principal  goveniment.  Communicating  on  the 
one  sidir  with  thy  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
other  with  thi-  ocean,  it  was  prepared  by  its  po- 
sition for  a  concern  in  all  the  maritime  relations 
of  the  modern  system :  while  the  want  of  a  na- 
tural frontier  on  the  side  of  Germany  imposed 
on  its  people  a  necessity  of  engaging  with  ac- 
tivity in  the  military  combinalions  of  the  con- 
tinent. And,  lastly,  it  was  geographically  cen- 
tral in  respect  to  the  other  countries  which  con-, 
stituted  with  it  tlie  southern  and  more  import- 
ant system  of  European  states  ;  being  situated 
between  the  treasured  refinement  of  Italy  and 
the  growing  energies  of  Britain,  between  the 
complex  ieudatity  and  sober  industry  of  Ger- 
many and  the  romantic  chivalry  and  sublimated 
zeal  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Into  this  country  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks 
was  very  early  introduced,  {b)  the  Phocaeana 
having  retired  thither  from  Asia  Minor  at  least 
five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  republi- 
can governiatnt  of  Rome.    Having  establisbed 
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themselves  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  they 
built  Marseilles,  and  from  that  station  difiused 
through  the  neighbouring  country  so  much  im- 
provement, that,  as  *  an  ancient  historian  has, 
with  some  quaintness,  remarked,  Gaul  seemed 
rather  to  have  been  removed  into  Greece,  than 
Greece  to  have  migrated  into  Gaul ;  and  Ci- 
cero t  has  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  should 
not  prefer  their  institutions  to  those  of  Greece 
itself.  With  Rome  they  appear  to  have  culti- 
vated a  close  and  unalterable  alliance,  and  the 
Grecian  settlement  was  at  length  converted  into 
the  Roman  province  of  Gaul,  which  became 
distinguished  by  its  schools,  it^elegance,  and 
its  commerce.    - 

The  reduction  of  Gaul  was  completed  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar  fifty-one  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  From  this  time  it  enjoyed  almost  uniform 
tranquillity  during  four  centuries  and  a  half; 
(c)  so  that  its  inhabitants  became  much  less 
warlike,  and  at  length  were  wholly  incapable 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  German  nations, 
which  were  eager  to  establish  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire,  t  The  last  day  of  the 
year  406  was  the  memorable  epoch  of  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Germans.  On  that  day,  either  encou- 
raged, or  at  least  permitted  by  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, they  turned  against  Gaul  the  fury  which  had 

♦  Jusdni  lib.  4S.  cap.  4.  ■         f  ^^  Ll  Flacco. 
j  DediDe  and  Fall,  4cc  vol^  8.  p.  I6s-*n0<' 
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been  directed  against  Italy,  and  never  afterwards 
retreated  from  their  conquests.  Tliis  invasion 
was  effected  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  the  Suevi, 
the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  and  the  Burgundians ; 
of  these  all  except  the  Burgundians  passed  for- 
ward into  Spain.  In  the  year  412  the  Visigoths 
were,  in  the  like  manner,  induced  to  abandon 
Italy  for  Gaul,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
southern  provinces ;  and  in  the  following  year 
the  main  body  of  the  Burgundians  crossed  the 
Rhine  from  their  settlement  near  the  Maine. 

The  Franks,  {d)  from  whom  the  modern  name 
<^  this  country  has  been  derived,  began  in  the 
year  486  those  conquests,  by  which  they  be- 
came a  nation.  *  Gaul  was  at  that  time  divided 
between  five  distinct  sets  of  inhabitants.     Of 
these  the  Franks  occupied  some  districts  in 
what  has  been  since  denominated  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,    and  in  the   most  northern   pro- 
vinces of  modern  France ;  but  they  were  dis- 
tributed into  different  parties,  under  independ- 
ent leaders  :  the  Visigoths  possessed  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  the  Gallic  territory  :  the  Bur- 
gundians the  eastern:  a  confederacy,    called 
the  Armoricans,  had  assumed  independence  in 
the  western   provinces,  from  Bayonne  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine .  and  the  people  of  the  re- 
mainder  still  affected  to  consider  themselves  as 

♦  Hist.  Critique  de  rEstablissement  des  Francois  dant  les 
Gaules,  par  Henault,  toirie  1.  p.  79,  80.    Paris  1801. 
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belonging  to  the  empire,  though  with  little  real 
connection.  As  the  Roman  portion  was  sepa- 
rated from  all  communication  with  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  the  imperial  government  in 
Gaul  acted  almost  as  an  independent  so\i3- 
reignty. 

The  Franks  differed  much  in  character  from 
the  Visigoths  and  fiurgundians,  the  only  other 
German  nations  which  remained  in  Gaul.  These 
had  been  soflened  by  a  long  continued  inter- 
course with  the  Romans  :  the  Visigoths,  it  has 
been  remarked,  had  been  long  established  in  a 
province  of  the  em])ire ;  and  the  Burgundians, 
though  not  previously  settled  within  its  limits, 
had  however  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  living 
for  a  considerable  time  in  the  vicinity  of  its 
frontier,  and  *  were  remarkable  for  the  atten* 
tion  which  they  gave  to  the  mechanic  arts. 
Such  occupants  were  well  fitted  to  preserve 
what  was  still  valuable  in  the  country,  while 
they  regenerated  what  had  become  corrupt: 
but  for  forming  the  new  government,  which 
was  to  maintain  a  station  of  so  much  difficul- 
ty and  importance,  some  more  active  energy 
appears  to  have  been  required,  than  bad  been 
furnished  by  the  character  of  either  of  these 
nations.    The  Franks  seem  however  to  have 
been  well  adapted  to  such  a  purpose.    The 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths  had  blended  them- 

*  Anc.  Univ.  Hist  book  4.  ch.  14s  sect.  6. 
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selves  witlt  the  people^  whom  they  had  vaih 
quished,  and  (e)  formed  codes  of  law  on  the 
principles  which  they  found  established  among 
them:  but  the  Franks,  ignorant  and  regard^ 
less  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  framed  xm 
Germanic  principles  their  Salic  and  Kij^uarian 
codes,  and  cherished  the  originid  usages  of  their 
nation.  Like  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  Qf}  they 
af^ear  to  have  been  few  in  numbef»  and  to 
have  compensated  that  deficiency  by  fliiperior 
valour  and  activity.  By  Agathiat  (g)  they  have 
been  commended  for  their  moderation  and  hu« 
manity :  other  historians  are  however  les»  fa*> 
Tourable  to  their  moral  character;  and  their 
orthodoxy  may  have  bad  some  influence  in 
procuring  his  testimonial.  Vopilcufl,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  fourth  century,  •  says  that 
k  was  familiar  to  them  to  violate  their  faith 
with  a  smile :  Salvian,  in  the  fifth  century,  t  al- 
leged that  they  regarded  perjury  m^  mode  of 
i^eech,  not  as  a  crime :  and  Procopius,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth,  t  charged  them  with 
being,  beyond  other  nations,  faithless  to  their 
engagements.  The  levity  of  disposition,  in 
which  this  disregard  of  fidelity  originated,  took 
afterwards  a  more  honourable  and  useful  direc- 

*  Vopiscus  Proc.  c.  13.  p.  257.  £d.  Dip.  quoted  in  Tur* 
ner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  56.  Lond.  1799: 

f  De  Gub.  Dei.  lib.  4.  j*  tiisL  Gotthorum,  Ac.  p.  ^d. 
Ed.  Grotio. 
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tion.  In  the  time  of  Malmesbury,  or  the  twelfth 
centur}%  (h)  the  French  had  become  distinguish- 
ed, above  the  other  nations  of  the  west,  by  the 
active  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  by  thecour^ 
tesv  of  their  manners :  and  this  writer  has  de- 
scribed  Egbert,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
as  having,  by  an  intercourse  with  them,  not 
only  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, but  also  sharpened  his  mind,  and  refdirm- 
ed  the  baibarism  of  his.  habits.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  vanity,  for  which  the  mo- 
dern French  have  been  so  remarkable,  distin* 
guished  them  in  the  very  beginning  of  their 
nation,  the  preface  of  the  Salic  code  (/)  being 
an  elaborate  eulogy  on  the  people  by  which  it 
was  formed. 

Wliile  the  native  character  of  the  Franks  en- 
dowed them  with  the  activity  of  mind,  which 
suited  the  central  and  important  position  of 
their  new  country,  they  were  powerfully  aided 
in  the  establishment  of  their  monarchy  by  the 
contingent  circumstances,  which  even  from  the 
beginning  connected  them    with    the  see  of 
Rome,  and  formed  the  first  and  fundamental 
combination  of  the  interests  of  Europe.    It  is  a 
very  curious  fact,  that  a  doctrinal  controversy, 
(Ar)  originating  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  should  have  essentially  influenced 
the  formation  of  the  political  system  of  the 
western  Europeans;  but  the  controversy  wai 
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one,  which  naturally  tended  to  produce  a  last- 
ing distinction  among  Christians.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  that  philosophical  discussion,  which  had 
been  early  introduced  into  Christianity,  it  was 
maintained  by  Arius,  that  Jesus  Christ,  though 
of  a  nature  highly  exalted,  was  yet  but  a  ere- 
ated  being,  essentially  distinguished  from  the 
first  person  of  the  sacred  trinity.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  to  offer 
any  judgment  of  the  theological  soundness  either 
of  this  opinion,  or  of  that  which  was  oppMed 
to  it  by  the  Nicene  council :  but  it  is  important 
to  their  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  controvefi- 
sy  was  particularly  fitted  to  divide  the  Cbristiim 
world,  and  to  maintain  a  fixed  principle  of  reli- 
gious dissent.  While  they  who  considered  the 
nature  of  the  divinity  as  far  transcending  the 
limited  powers  of  the  human  mind,  were  desir- 
ous of  submitting  themselves  implicitiy  to  those 
declarations  of  the  scriptures,  which  ascribe  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  attributes  of  the  godhead,  they 
who  had  more  confidence  in  their  own  powers 
of  reasoning,  found  in-  the  doctrine  of  Arius  a 
more  acceptable,  because  a  more  distinctly  in- 
telligible  opinion.  Christians  accordingly  be- 
came divided  into  two  great  classes,  of  those 
who  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  decima- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings  on  this  most  myste- 
rious subject,  and  of  those  others  who  relied 
more  boldly  on  the  determinations  of  their  own 
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minds  ;  and  as  the  former  class  prevailed  in  th6 
councils  of  the  church,  the  latter,  so  well  adapt* 
ed  to  it  by  the  habit  of  their  speculations^  wec€ 
thrown  into  an  ecclesiastical  opposition.  lo 
this  division  the  Franks  became  the  associates, 
and  the  other  barbarians  the  adversaries  of  the 
see  of  Rome. 

It  was  not  indeed  by  any  disposition  to  ab* 
stiact  reasoning  that  any  of  these  nations  were 
induced  to  adopt  the  seqtiments  of  Arius,  nor 
had  an  extraoFilinary  piety  any  concern  with, 
the  orthodox  determination  of  the  founders  of 
tlie  French  monarchy.  Each  of  these  events 
was  the  result  of  situation,  and  to  locality  must 
therefore  be  ascribed  whatever  influence  thia 
diversity  of  th?ir  religious  opinions  may  appeal 
to  have  exercised  upon  the  European  system. 
Arianism,  though  finally  rejected  by  the  church, 
had  prevailed  (/)  long  enough  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  to  spread  itself  among  those 
barbarians  who  bordered  the  empire.  The 
Franks  however,  in  their  remote  situation,  had 
remained  ignorant  alike  of  every  forp  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and,  when  the  crisis  of  their 
distinguished  fortune  arrived,  were  open  to. 
whatever  doctrine  .  should  first  be  proposed; 
whereas  the  other  barbarians  had  brought  with 
them,  in  their  irruptions,  the  sentinients  of 
Arius.  As  the  iirst  enterprise  of  Clovis  was  di- 
rected against  the  Ron^an  district  of  Gaul»  he 
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first  became  sovereign  of  Christians  of  the  Ro- 
man communion,  or  the  Nicene  faith,  and  na- 
turally felt  a  wish  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  his  new  subjects;  this  disposition  was  rein- 
forced by  the  influence  of  his  queen,  ♦  who, 
though  a  Burgundian  princess,  had  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church;  and  it 
could  not  escape  his  consideration,  that  in  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  Visigoths  and  Burgun- 
dians  there  were  great  numbers,  who  would  be 
eager  to  assist  an  orthodox  invader  against  their 
heretical  masters.  Clovis  accordingly  declared 
himself  a  Christian  of  the  Roman  communion, 
and  thus  established  a  claim  to  be  considered  by 
the  Roman  see  (m)  as  the  eldest  son  of  the 
church.  In  this  manner  was  formed  the  ori- 
ginal union  between  the  main  government  of 
the  political  system,  and  that  ecclesiastical  prin- 
cipality by  which  the  combination  of  this  sys- 
tem has  been  chiefly  maintained.  A  mere  cor- 
respondence of  religious  profession  might  in- 
deed have  formed  but  a  slight  connection,  if  it 
had  not  been  aided  by  that,  which  is  in  all  cases 
the  great  principle  of  political  adhesion,  the 
presence  of  numerous  and  powerful  adversaries. 
While  all  the  other  barbarian  invaders  of  the 
empire  were  Aiians,  the  Franks  were  in  com- 
munion   with  the  Roman  see ;  and  these,  on 

*  Abrege  de  I'HisK  de  France  p^ft.  Dauiel,  toine.l.p.  13. 
Paris,  1751, 
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the  other  hand,   were   struggling  to  establish 

themselves  in  a  country,  of  which  the  greater 
part  was   in   the    possession    of  the  heretical 

nations. 

The  first  result  of  this  connection  was  the^as- 
sistance  which  it  afforded  in  the  establishment 
of  the  new  monarchy.     The  marriage  of  Cle- 
vis *  had  in  a  considerable  degree  conciliated 
to  him  the   affections  of  his  Gallic  subjects, 
who,  like  his  queen,  were  in  communion  with 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  when  this  prince,  t 
in  the  crisis  of  a  battle  fought  with  the  Ger- 
man invaders  of  his  territory,  had  vowed  that, 
if  victorious,  he  would  become  a  Christian,  and 
had  accordingly  been  solemnly  baptized,  his  do- 
minion  immediately  received  such  a  considera- 
ble augmentation,  by  the  submission  of  various 
districts,  that  it  was  extended  over  the  whole 
country  included  between  the  Rhine,  the  sea, 
the  Loire,  and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.    Tlie 
substantial     foundation      of     his     monarchy 
was  then  laid.     The  superstructure  was  near- 
ly   completed    by    his    reduction    of   the  (w) 
Visigoths    of   the    southern    provinces,    antl 
(o)  by  the  ascendancy  which  he  acquired  over 
the  Burgundians  of  those  of  the  east;  in  which 
enterprises  he  was  again  assisted  by  his  religi- 
ous profession,     (j))  It  appears  that  a  general 

*  Abrege  deTHist.  de  France  par  Daniel,  tome  1.  p.  13. 
+  Ibid  p.  15,  &c. 
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desire  of  submitting  to  the  Franks  prevailed 
among  the  subjects  of  these  nations ;  and  Clo« 
vis,  when  he  encouraged  his  own  people  to  the 
war  with  the  Visigoths,  proclaimed  it  as  a  wapr 
against  heretics. 

The  second  result  was  the  support  which  it 
provided  for  the  papacy.  The  relation  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  religious  profession  of  Clovis, 
we  shall  see  strengthened  by  the  prudence  of 
Pepin,  and  of  Chaiiemagne ;  so  that  it  became 
a  fixed  and  settled  principle  of  the  French  po- 
licy. Its  influence  is  discoverable  in  the  strug« 
gles  of  the  papacy  and  the  German  ^mpire»  in 
which  the  see  of  Rome  derived  its  chief  tempo- 
ral support  from  the  connection  in  this  manner 
formed  with  the  monarchy  of  France. 

The  Arian  tenets  of  the  Visigoths  and  Bur- 
gundians  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
produced  two  important  results.  While  they 
strengthened,  as  has  been  shown,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  French  government  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  they  seem  also,  by  opposing  the  creed  of 
that  see,  to  have  provided  a  principle  of  religious 
dissent,  which  maintained  a  resistance  to  the 
usurpations  of  the  papacy.  The  balance  of  Eu- 
rope was  finally  adjusted  by  the  grand  contest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  govern- 
ments, yet  more  than  by  the  opposition  of  merely 
political  interests:  it  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  a  necessary  part  of  the  elementary  forma- 
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tion  of  the  European  system,  that  a  principle  of 
dissent  should  have  been  introduced  into  it,  not 
less  than  one  of  combination  and  union :  and 
the  Arian  controversy,  however  it  was  after- 
wards  forgotten  in  the  encreasing  darkness  of 
those  barbarous  ages,  which  followed  this  pe- 
riod, appears  to  have  supplied  this  original  di- 
vision of  the  great  ecclesiastical  parties  of  Chris- 
tendom, 

Two  controversies  (q)  have  been  strenuously 
agitated  concerning  the  monarchy  of(r)  Clo- 
vis.  One  of  these  was  whether  this  prince  was 
indeed  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  or 
had  been  preceded  by  others  in  the  series  of  its 
sovereigns.  Tlie  other  embraced  two  subjects 
of  discussion ;  whether  Clovis  was  a  mere  lead- 
er of  independent  adventurers,  or  truly  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  a  king ;  and  whether  the 
Franks  established  themselves  in  Gaul  simply 
by  the  right  of  conquest.  Henault  has  decided 
both  these  controversies  briefly  in  his  history, 
but  more  fully  in  a  treatise  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  iiis  death.  He  has  determined 
that  Clovis  should  be  regarded  as  the  real 
founder,  liis  predecessors  having  been  but  lead- 
ers of  inconsiderable  tribes,  not  rulers  of  a  na- 
tion ;  and  that  he  was  truly  a  king  who  ac- 
quired dominions  by  conquest,  though  he  wise- 
ly availed  himself  of  every  expedient  of  policy, 
for  securing  the  obedience  of  the  conquered 
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people.  Pharamond,  Clodion,  Meroveus,  and 
Childeric,  who  were  first  dispossessed  of  their 
places  in  the  series  of  French  kings  by  Daniel, 
are  now  therefore  wholly  discarded ;  nor  is  the 
history  of  the  French  monarchy  considered  as 
beginning  until  the  fifth  year  of  Clovis,  when 
this  prince  began  the  career  of  his  successes  (s) 
by  his  victory  gained  over  Siagrius  the  Roman 
general,  whom  Gregory  of  Tours  calls  the  king 
of  the  Romans. 

Such  was  the  respect  comihanded  even  by 
the  wreck  of  the  ruined  empire,  that  its  digni- 
ties were  coveted  by  the  barbarian  leaders, 
who  were  struggling  to  possess  themselves  of 
its  provinces.  Accordingly  Clovis,  •  who,  like 
his  father  and  grandfather,  had  been  at  his  ac- 
cession invested  with  the  rank  of  master  of  the 
soldiery,  was  gratified,  after  a  series  of  suc- 
cesses, (0  by  receiving  from  the  emperor  the 
higher  dignity  of  consul ;  nor  was  the  French 
monarchy  wholly  independent  of  the  empire  un- 
til the  year  540,  (u)  when  Justinian,  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  the  Franks,  made  to  the  sons 
of  Clovis  a  formal  cession  of  liis  nominal  superi- 
ority. This  consideration  furnishes  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Franks  were 
effected  by  policy  as  well  as  by  arms ;  and  that 

VOL.    I.  A  A 

*  Hbt  Crit.  dq  rEtabliss.  des  Francais  dant  les  Gaules,  par 
Hecault;  tome  1.  p.  2S9. 
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an  erroneous  idea  of  the  monarchy  is  conceived 
by  those,  who  regard  it  as  the  work  of  merely 
barbarous  violence.  While  the  sword  was  vi- 
gorously employed,  the  political  habits  of  the 
people  of  Gaul  were  carefully  respected ;  as 
their  religious  zeal  was  also  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  Clovis,  first  by  his  marriage,  and  then 
more  efiectually  by  his  conversion,  which  was 
accompanied  by  that  of  his  original  subjects. 
(t?)  The  Franks  were  indeed  too  few  to  occupy 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  which 
they  acquired  :  (w)  some  districts  too  submitted 
to  their  government  by  stipulations,  which  pre- 
cluded a  general  seizure  of  the  land :  and  the 
Salic  law,  (jc)  which  specifies  the  distinctions  of 
condition  among  the  conquered  Romans  or 
Gauls,  is  an  irrefragable  evidence,  ^lat  the  go- 
\  erument  of  Clovis  was,  as  mucli  as  possible, 
erected  on  the  foundations  already  subsisting 
in  the  country.  They  appear  to  have  establish- 
ed themselves  •  only  in  the  territory  acquired 
by  their  first  successes^  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Loire,  wliich,  t  so  late  as  under  the  kings 
of  the  second  race,  was  exclusively  called  Fran- 
cia,  while  the  country  on  the  southern  side  of 
that  river  bore  the  appellation  of  the  country  of 
the  Romans. 
The  whole  series  of  French  sovereigns  has 

*  llinu  Criu  de  TEtabliss.  des  Francais  dans  let  Ganlet. 
parHcnault,  toine2.p.59«60.        f   lbid« 
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bej^n  disf ingakfaed  ^to  three  races;  Of  these 
tbd  firsfc  b^an -wifb  Glovis  in  the^ear  486,  and 
ended  in  the  year  7J^  having-  mbsisted  during 
two  hundred  and.siity-fbmvyeafs}  the  second 
began  with  Pepin  -in  the  year  tsif  and  ended 
in  the  year'987>  having  oMitinued '  two  binidned 
and  thirty-six  jrears  J  and  the.  third  began  wdtk 
Hugh  Capet'inthe  yeariidSTf^'ehdiTeacfaisd  to 
the  revolution,  having  piNi9ciKMl  tbe^  goveiV' 
ment  eight  himdredand'flve7ea}ib'^Tbe>.4hird 
nc&Accordingly  odcupied  4ie$rly  tvM*  ^lirdB  -  «if 
the  thirteen  centaries,  which  have-constituted 
the  duration  of  die  monarchy,  the  other  portaoi^ 
•haying  been  almost  equally^  divided  bMwaen 
the  first  and  the  second.  It .  is-  an  iiitenstiiig 
enquiry  to  consider  these  sttvlxtaliAsilceMnedB 
generally,  and  to  examine  whether  ^eome  rela- 
tion of  correspondence  may  njM  be  discovered 
among  them,  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
show  itself  among  the  parts  <^  the  same  whole, 
llie  lengths  of  their  respective  durations -wduld 
plainly  agree  with  such  a  relation  of  parts,  if  it 
should  be  perceived  to  exist ;  since  the  shorter 
continuance  of  each  of  the  earlier  races  would 
sufficiently  suit  the  conception  of  pr^aratory 
periods;'  designed  to  be  introductory^  to  sc^e 
other  of  superior  importance. 

The  first  race  may  easily  be  conceived  to 
have  had  for  a  sufficient  object  the  reduction  of 
the  Gallic  territory  into  the  form  of  one  milita- 
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ry  monarchy.  In  tlie  imperfection  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  barbarous  nations  this  was  an  enter* 
prise  which  required  much  address  and  forti- 
tude, and  was  practicable  only  in  very  favour- 
able circumstances.  Though  Clovis  appears  to 
have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qua^ 
litics  necessary. for  his  station,  alternately  exert- 
ing the  most  deteinnined  courage,  and  practis- 
ing the  most  artful  management,  and  in  a  reign 
of  twenty-five  years  from  the  commencement  of 
his  successes  enjoyed  an  ample  opportunity  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  future  structure; 
.yet  so  little  were  the  habits  of  his  people  adapt- 
ed to  the  magnitude  of  such  a  government^  that 
it  was  succesbively  (y)  divided  and  consolidated 
through  four  alternations,  nor  did  tliese  alterna^ 
tions  cease  until  that  series  of  sovereigns  nam* 
ed  **  the  sluggard  kings"  began,  under  which 
the  first  race  gradually  lost  their  power,  and 
made  room  for  the  elevation  of  the  second. 

.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  such  circum- 
stances the  formation  of  the  government,  though 
it  at  length  settled  in  a  single  monarchy,  must 
have  been  very  imperfect.  It  was  so ;  and  tlie 
imperfection  consisted  chiefly  in  thisy  that 
though  the  government  was  one,  the  people 
was  heterogeneous,  and  disunited  in  the  most 
important  of  all  respects,  that  of  tlie  laws. 
Among  the  subjects  of  Clovis  and  his  successors 
we  find  four  distinct  codes  of  law,  separating 
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them  into  different  nations,  in  all  those  in- 
terests  which  directly  concern  individiialsl 
•  The  Thepdosian  code,  by  which  the  Roman 
provinces  were  regulated ;  the  law  of  the  Visi- 
goths,  observed  in  the  southern  provinces ;  the 
law  of  the  Burguridians,  which  prevailed  in  the 
eastern;  and  the  Salic  and  Rijpuarian  laws  of 
the  Franks  themselves  ;  these,  however  neces- 
sary in  the  incipient  arrangements  of  the  go- 
vernment, wore  all  80  many  essential  imperfec- 
tionsT  which  required  some  great  and  powerful 
process,  to  blend  them  into  one  system  of  na- 
tional jurisprudence,  t  Tliat  process  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  law  of  feuds  :  and  to  this  if 
will  appear,  that  the  two  changes  of  the  French 
dynasties  were  successively  instrumental }  under 
the  second  race  the  nobles  found  an  opportuni- 
ty of  assuming  the  character  of  a  feudal  aristo- 
cracy, and  the  introduction  of  the  third  restor- 
ed to  the  crown  the  necessary  ascendancy. 

The  frequent  partitions  of  the  government 
naturally  tended  to  encrease  the  weakness  from' 
which  they  arose,  by  furnishing  new  occasions 
of  rivalry  and  dissension.  To  such  a  degree  did 
the  public  disorder  prevail,  at  the  end  of  seven- 
ty-six years  from  the  first  enterprise  of  Clovis, 

that  during  the  thirty-five  following  years  the 
history  of  France  is  little  more  than  the  record 

*  Ilist.  Ciit.  (Ic  TEtabliss.  des  Francab  dons  les  Gaules, 
^ome  2,  p.  82.        f  Ibid.  p.  54, 130,  131. 
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oftlie  contentions  of  two  able,  but  unprinci- 
pled princesses,  Fredegonde  and  Brunchaud. 
The  struggle  of  these  two  women  terminated 
in  the  year  597,  by  the  deatli  of  the  former  ; 
the  latter  maintained  her  authority  until  the 
year  613,  when  she  was  taken  by  her  enemies, 
and  perished  by  a  cruel  execution. 

Amidst  all  this  weakness  and  disorder  prepa- 
ration was  gradually  made  for  bringing  forward 
a  new  and  more  vigorous  dynasty,  in  the  con- 
tinually increasing  aggrandizement  of  an  officer 
named  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  lln's  officer, 
(z)  who,  originally  a  superintendant  of  the  roy- 
al household,  seems  to  have  acquired  his  minis- 
terial character  by  his  utility  in  managing  an 
insubordinate  nobility,  (aa)  was  at  first  appoint- 
ed by  the  king  ;  but  in  the  decay  of  the  royal 
authority  the  nonu'nation  passed  to  the  nobles, 
(bb)  who  lell  to  the  crown  only  the  form  of 
confirmation.  A  favourable  opportunity  soon 
occurred  for  extending  this  encroachment.  In 
the  year  644,  when  the  kingdom  was  divided 
for  the  last  time,  the  two  reigning  princes  be- 
ing minors,  *  their  ministers  began  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  whole  power  of  their  respec- 
tive governments :  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
continuing  during  forty-four  years,  the  mayors 
availed  themselves  of  the  public  weakness  for 
prosecuting  the  plans  of  their  ambition:  and 

*  AbregcdcTHistde  France  par  Daniel,  tome  1. 'p.  146.  . 
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the  result  was  (cc)  that  Austrasia,  or  the  dis- 
trict adjacent  to  the  Rhine^  became  a  princi« 
pality  under  Pepin»  who  was  really  independent, 
though  he  affected  to  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king.  Nothing  can  more  strongly, 
mark  the  exorbitant  power  of  these  ministers, 
than  the  cause  of  the  defection  of  Austrasiac 
the  peq)le  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  refused 
to  submit  to  the  king  of  the  remainder,^  on  the 
demise  of  their  own  sovereign,  simply  because 
theyilreaded  to  come  under  the  power  of  his 
mayor  of  the  palace. 

The  necessity  of  repelling  the  dangerous  in- 
cursions of  the  Germans  seems  to  have  pointed 
out  the  expediency  of  forming  into  a  distinct 
province,  named  Austrasia,  or  Eastern  France, 
the  territory  adjacent  to  the  Rhine :  4|liat  which 
extended  from  Austrasia  to  the  Loire,  was  de- 
nominated Neustria  or  New  France,  as  having 
been  more  recently  acquired.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Austrasia  occurs  in  the  second  partition 
of  the  kingdom,  which  was  made  fifty-one  years 
after  the  death  of  Clovis ;  at  this  time  how- 
ever the  remaining  territory  of  the  government 
was  parceDed  among  three  princes,  nor  dees 
the  name  of  Neustria  appear  in  the  division.  It 
is  only  in  the  fourth  and  last  of  these  partitions, 
which  was  made  one  hundred  and  tbirty-three 
years  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  that  we  find  the 
whole  kingdom  divided  into  t^o  par^^  que  of 
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which  was  Austrasia,  the  other  was  composed  of 
Neustria  and  (dd)  Burgundy.  When  the  whole 
country  was  united  under  one  sovereign,  he  na- 
turally fixed  his  residence  in  Neustria,  which, 
was  more  considerable  and  more  central,  and 
comprehended  the  city  of  Paris,  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  from  the  time  of  Clovis.  Aus- 
trasia  was  accordingly  lefl  as  a  viceroyalty  to 
the  mayor  of  that  province;  in  which,  freed 
from  the  presence  and  control  of  his  sovereign^ 
he  was  able  to  establish  himself  as  in  an  JBd«» 
pendent  principality. 

Martin,  his  cousin-german,  had  been  associ- 
ated with  Pepin  in  the  government  of  Austra- 
sia ;  this  colleague  was  however  soon  removed, 
being  treacherously  slain  by  the  mayor  of  the 
other  portidn  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Pepin  was 
lefl  in  the  sole  possession  of  the  new  princi- 
pality. His  advancement  from  this  station  to 
the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  easy 
and  rapid.  All  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  king  removed  to  Austrasia, 
where  Pepin  took  them  under  his  protection ; 
this  conduct  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  king,  who  fought  a  battle,  and  was  defeats 
ed ;  and  Pepin  in  consequence  of  his  victory 
usurped  the  whole  authority,  under  the  title  of 
mayor  of  the  palace.  • 

It  *  has  been  happily  remarked,  that  the 

*  Hist.  Crit.  de  rEftabliss.  &c.  tome  1.  p.  1 4S,  145.    ' 
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gradtial  aggrandizement  of  the  second  race  of 
French  sovereigns,  in  this  preparatory  situation 
of  mayors  of  the  palace,  corresponds  to  the  as- 
sistance which  Clovis  himself  had  derived,  in 
the  establishment  of  his  power,  from  the  dig- 
nities which  he  held  under  the  imperial  audio- 
rity.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  analogy  be- 
tween two  successive  dynasties,  exhibiting  in 
both  a  regular  and  similar  devdopement  of  po^ 
litical  growth.  As  the  power  of  the  ftrst  French 
sovereign  had  been  matured  under  the  protec- 
tion of  imperial  offices,  so  did  t^at  of  the  se* 
cond  race  acquire  the  vigour  necessary  for  their 
exaltation,  in  the  situation  of  the  ministers  of 
dieir.  predecessors. 

The  prince,  in  whose  reign  theiadvancement 
of  Pepin  to  the  general  managemafit  of  the  go- 
vernment was  effected,  is  distinguished  in  the 
French  history  as  the  first  of  that  series  of  ^hig- 
gard  kings,  who,  (ee)  with  the  exception  of  five 
or  six  years,  the  reign  of  one  prince  of  some 
activity,  and  of  an  interregnum  of  five  years 
more,  occupied  the  throne  during  sixty-two 
years,  if  it  could  indeed  be  said  to  be  occupied, 
when  nothing  was  known  of  the  sovereign  but 
the  name.  The  situation  of  these  royal  page- 
ants has  been  curiously  described  by  Eginhard, 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Charlemagne.  *  No- 
thing, says  he,  was  left  to  the  king,  but  that, 

t  Vita  Carol!  Magni,  sab.  init. 
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content  with  the  royal  title,  he  should,  with 
(Xf)  long  haira  nd  beard,  sit  on  a  throne,  re- 
ceive embassadors,  and  repeat  to  them  the  anr 
swers  which  he  had  been  instructed,  or  perhaps 
commanded,  to  deliver :  his  subsistence  was  fiiFb 
nished  to  him  at  the  discretion  of  the  praefect 
of  the  palace,  nor  had  he  any  possession  except 
one  villa  of  very  small  value :  and  in  his  pro- 
gress to  the  palace,  and  to  tlie  annual  assembly, 
he  was  drawn  by  oxen,  driven  by  a  herdsman. 
Mezeray  has  accordingly  remarked,  *  that  sone 
do,  not  mthout  reason,  consider  the  first  race 
of  kings  as  terminated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  series  of  imbecillity,  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  even  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  being 
thenceforward  in  the  management  of  Pepin  and 
his  family.   • 

.  Pepin  conducted  the  government  with  the 
wisdom  and  vigour  belonging  to  a  rising  dynas- 
ty. While  he  re-establislicd  tlie  internal  order 
and-  tranquillity  of  the  country,  he  chastised 
by  repeated  expeditions  the  turbulence  of  its 
northern  enemies ;  and  so  frequent  were  these 
encounters,  t  that  one  year,  in  which  no  expe- 
dition bad  occurred,  was  distinguished  by  that 
circunlstancc.  In  this  manner  he  exercised  the 
sovereign  power  during  twenty-four  years.  Hav- 
ing been,  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons^  disap- 

•  Abrege  Chron.  tome  1.  p.  347-    Pam  1676. 

f  Abrege  de  I'Hist.  &e.  par  Daniel,  torn.  1.  p.  813,  t\^ 
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pointed  in  the  project  of  transmitting  his  au« 
thority  to  one  of  his  children,  he  was  tempted 
to  venture  upon  the  extraordinaiy  expedient  of 
advancing  to  the  mayoralty  a  grandson,  who 
was  then  an  infant*  His  death,  whidi  occiured 
soon  afterwards,  exposed  the  situation  of  the 
government*  *  Such  was  the  respect  entertain* 
ed  for  the  memory  of  Pepin,  that  the  French 
.  fox  a  short  time  preserved  to  the  grand-child 
the  dignity  wif^  r  which  he  had  ineen  invested, 
and  the  king,  retired  in  a  pleasure^house,  con« 
tiQued  imder  the  direction  of  a  child  and  his 
grandmother.  Thijs  was  however  too  unnatund 
to  be  of  long  duration.  The  infant-ma3ror  was 
set  aside,  and  another  appointed  in  hk  room ; 
but  Gfaailes,  Cff^J  ^^  illegitimate  son  of  Pepin, 
having  escaped  from  a  prison,  established  him- 
self, after  a  vigorous  struggle,  in  the  dignities 
which  had  been  held  by  his  father. 

The  advancement  of  such  a  leader  was  re- 
quisite to  the  situation  of  the  government. 
(hh)  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  exaltation 
he  employed  himself,  like  his  father,  in  reducing 
those  northern  barbarians,  who  pressed  upon 
the  kingdom;  and  he  protected  the  efforts 
made  by  missionaries  to  convert  them  to  a  reli- 
gion, which  would  mitigate  their  ferocity.  But 
then  afqpeared,  on  the  contrary  side,  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  animated  by  fanaticism,  and 

*  Abrege  de  THist.  &c*  par  Daniel,  tome  1.  p.  217. 
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inflamed  by  success.  The  Saracens  had  already 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
except  that  mountainous  district,  in  which  the 
remnant  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  was  shelter- 
ed. In  tlie  career  of  their  success  they  invaded 
the  southern  provinces  of  France.  There  they 
were  however  encountered  by  Charles,  sumam- 
ed  Martel,  or  the  Hammer^  from  the  irresisti- 
ble energy  of  his  military  enterprises,  and  suf* 
fered  a  decisive  defeat,  in  an  engagement  fought 
between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  the  year  7S2. 
This  great  victory  rescued  the  young  mor 
narchy  of  France,  and  protected  the  feeble 
germ  of  the  future  monarchy  of  Spain. 

At  this  time  the  main  government  of  the  In- 
cipient system  of  Europe  had  been  reduced 
within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  operation  of 
that  external  compression,  which  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  the  due  formation  of  political  so* 
ciety ;  as  the  Saracens  had  advanced  almost  to 
the  Loire,  the  Gallic  part  of  the  system  was 
comprehended  between  that  river  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Lombards,  who  constituted  the  only  other 
continental  member,  were  at  the  same  time  li- 
mited to  a  partial  possession  of  Italy;  and  in 
England  the  Saxons  were  struggling  with  the 
disorders  of  their  numerous  little  kingdoms,  and 
continued  almost  a  century  unable  to  unke  them 
into  a  single  monarchy.  So  inconsiderable  were 
the  beginnings  of  that  great  political  order,  which 
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afterwards  comprehended  all  the  <iountrie»lif 
Europe,  and  extended  it»  influence  to  ^ety 
other  region  of  the  eartli. 

The  operation  of  tliis  compressioii  on  the  for** 
tnation  of  the  French  monarchy  appears  to.  have 
consisted,  partly  at  leasts  in  completing  the  in* 
corporation  of  the  southern  provinces.    These 
had  been  reduced  by  Clovis,  and,  continued  to 
belong  to  the  kingdom ;  but  so  ltttl6  were  they 
regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  fVance,  that 
in  only  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  government 
do  we  find  mention  of  any  tecritory  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  jLoire^    £ven  the  ap* 
pointment  then  made  proved  the  weakness  of 
the  connection,  by  which  these  provinces  were 
united  to  the  rest;  (ii)  for  thou^  the  kii^- 
dom  of  Toulouse  was  quickly  suppressed,  a 
duchy  which  had  spri^ng  from  it,  became  inde* 
pendent,  and  usurped  the  dominion  of  almost 
all  that  country.    The  same  duke  who  had 
formed  this  government,  was  crushed  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  Saracens  of  Spain ;  he  was 
thus  forced  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  Charles  Martel,  who  then  wielded  the  scep- 
tre of  an  incapable  sovereign;  and  upon  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  this  con- 
queror asserted  his  authority  over  the  ducliy 
of  Aquitaine. 

Its  operation  however  consisted  perhaps  also 
in  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  to  Charles 
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» 

Martel,  of  extending  that  feudal  polity,  'of 
which,  in  France,  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
author.  A  crisis  of  extreme  difficulty  and  peril 
must  at  once  have  given  importance  to  the  ener- 
gies of  the  hero  who  defended  the  state,  and 
have  facilitated  measures  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances could  not  have  been  attempted. 
The  feudal  system,  introduced  in  Italy  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  year  584,  is  accordingly  consi- 
dered by  Mably  •  as  having  had  its  commence- 
ment in  France  in  the  administration  of  this 
great  leader,  which  began  in  the  year  719,  and 
ended  in  the  year  741.  Its  completion  was  the 
work  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  but  it  was' 
in  this  preparatory  government,  that  its  first 
rude  and  imperfect  lineaments  were  shaped. 

The  inconsiderable  authority  which '.Cloxns 
originally  possessed  over  tlie  warlike  Franks, 
appears  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  vase.t 
A  bishop  had  besdught  him  to  restore  a  vase, 
which  had  been  taken  from  a  cliurch  in  the 
earliest  of  his  victories ;  and  the  printe,  for 
the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  request,  en- 
treated  his  army  to  grant  it  to  himself,  without 
subjecting  it  to  tl\e  usual  partition  by  lot :  the 
request  was  however  fiercely  resisted  by  a  sol- 
dier, who  struck  the  vase  with  his  battle-axe, 
to  frustrate  the  solicitation.     This  gross  insult 

•  Observ  sur  THist.  de  France,  liv.  1.  ch.  6.        f  Greg. 
Tur.  lib.  2.  cap.  27. 
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Clovis  was  unable  to  punish;  and  he  iros 
focced  to  suppress  his  resentment  until  tlie  fol- 
lowing year,  when,  at  a  review  of  his  troops, 
under  the  pretence  of  chastising  him  for  a  ne- 
glect of  his  arms,  he  cleft  him  to  the  earth. 
Various  caused  however  cooperated  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  monarch.**  The  new  circum- 
stances of  the  Franks,  who  were  soon  dii^rsed 
over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  lessened  the  im- 
portance of  the  lower  orders  bj  weakening  their 
union.  This  might  have  exalted  the  noUes 
rather  than  the  sovereign,  but  its  aristocratic 
tendency  was  counteracted  by  the  admission 
of  the  bishops  to  a  participation  of  the  tempo- 
ral authority.  Accustomed  to  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  emperors,  these:  men  regard- 
ed the  kings  of  the  Franks  as  inheritors  of  the 
same  prerogatives ;  and  Gregory  of  Tours,  in 
particular,  addressed  Cliilperic  as  accountable 
only  to  the  deityi  The  political  influence  too 
of  the  bishops  having  procured  for '  the  otlier 
Gauls  iJie  privilege  of  naturalization  among  the 
Franks,  and  the  opportunity  of  advancement  fb 
the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  a  new "  class  of 
citizens  was  formed,  which  was  actuated  by  a 
spirit  very  different  from  that  of  the  warlike 
chieflains  of  the  conquering  nation.  And,  last- 
ly, the  extensive  demesnes,  of  wliich  the  French 
kings  became  possessed,  enabled  them  "to  grati- 

*  Observ.i^ur  THisU  de  France,  Ur,  h  ch.  S. 
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fy  their  followers  with  more  valuable  presents 
than  the  simple  donatives  of  arms  and  horses, 
with  which  the  German  princes  had  rewarded 
the  fidelity  of  their  associates.  '  ^ 

But  though  these  causes  exalted  the  authori- 
ty of  the  earlier  princes  of  the  first  race,  so  im- 
perfect and  irregular  was  the  organization  of 
the  government,  that  the  royal  power  after- 
wards declined,  and  at  length  sunk  under  the 
ascendancy  of  its  own  ministers.  The  kings 
had  indeed  endeavoured  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nobles  by  distributing  among  them 
the  demesnes  of  the  crown  :  they  had  not  how- 
ever discovered  the  expedient  of  connecting 
with  their  grants  the  specific  services,  (kk) 
which  constituted  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  when 
the  source  of  their  munificence  was  exhausted, 
their  influence  was  at  an  end. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Charles  Martel 
suggested  to  him  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  feudal  vassalage.  Imprisoned  by  the  grand- 
mother of  the  infant-mayor,  who  acted  as  re- 
gent, and  driven  by  this  violence  into  the  situ- 
ation of  a  military  usurper,  he  was  compelled 
to  depend  for  his  support  on  the  personal  at- 
tachment of  his  followers.  *  His  grants  there- 
fore were  not,  like  tlibse  of  the  kings,  unaccom- 
panied by  specific  obligations :  those  who  re- 
ceived them  were,  on  the  contrary,  bound,  not 

*  Obiierv.  sur  THist.  dc  France,  Ihr.  1.  du  6.  not.  3. 
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merely  to  military  services,  but  also  to  a  do- 
mestic attendance  on  his  person,  and  were  de- 
nominated vassals,  an  appellation  which  until 
that  time  had  been  given  only  to  domestics. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  means  by  which 
Charles  was  enabled  to  secure  the  attachment 
of  his  vassals,  was  furnished  by  the  spoils  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  been  enriched  by  the  unre- 
strained liberality  of  their  sovereigns-  Anxious 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  this  body  of  men, 
Clovis  had  been  profuse  in  his  grants ;  and  his 
example  was  so  zealously  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessors, that  one  would  think,  says  Mably,  • 
that  in  those  ignorant  ages  avarice  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  chief  attribute  of  the'  Deity.  The 
inconvenience  however  of  this  excessive  libera- 
lity was  felt  by  those  princes  themselves.  Clo- 
vis observed  («)  that  Saint  Martin  did  not  serve 
his  friends  ill,  but  that  he  made  them  pay  too 
dearly  for  his  services  j  and  t  Chilperic,  who 
reigned  fifty  years  after  him,  lamented  that  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom  had  been  transferred  tp 
the  clergy,  and  that  the  bishops  w^re  masters 
of  the  state.  Such  a  situation  of  things  was 
favourable  to  the  views  of  a  military  adventu- 
rer struggling  for  advancement,  not  only  as  it 
presented  an  opulent  body  of  men,  but  also  as 

VOL.,  I.  B  B 

•  Observ.  sur  THist  de  France,  Hy.  1.  cb.  4.        f  Greg. 
Tur.  lib.  6.  cap.  46. 
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it  liad  corrupted  that  body,  and  thus  deprived 
1  hem  of  tlieir  ouly  protection,  the  veneration  of 
the  people :  it  *  appears  to  have  been  eagerly 
cmjiloyed  to  serve  the  'purposes  of  his  ambition ; 
and  the  clergy  enraged  at  his  depredations, 
sought  their  I'cvenge  in  a  pretended  revelation, 
which  announced  his  everlasting  perdition. 
The  system  of  vassalage  begun  by  depriving 
the  clergy  of  jnuch  of  their  property,  was  pro- 
bably extended  by  the  military  successes  of 
Charles  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces. 
\Vhcre\  er  his  victories  extended,  he  naturall\r 
iiilrus(cd  his  iicquisitions  to  persons  bound  to 
him  by  obligations  similar  to  those  which  at- 
t:i';}icd  to  him  the  services  of  his  immediate 
i'ollowcrs ;  and  it  is  certain  t  that  tlie  young 
duke  of  Aquitaine  was  forced  to  bind  himself 
in  the  duties  of  homage  to  Charles  and  his  chil- 
dren, without  any  mention  of  the  sovereign. 
Still  however  the  system  was  extremely  imper- 
fect ;  it  had  been  but  commenced  in  the  pecu- 
Har  circumstances  of  an  enterprising  individual, 
and  it  required  the  aid  of  the  second  race  of 
kings  to  become  the  regular  organization  of  the 
Lunstitution. 

It  is  a  very  curious  particularity  in  the  histo- 
yy  of  tlic  French  government,  tliat  the  feudal 
polity,  which  in  Lombardy  had  been  the  work 

*  IVagin.  de  rebus  Eudomis  et  Caroli  Mart,      f  Hcoaultli 
Uhronul.  Abridg. 
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x)f  aristocratic  independence,  dictating  the  con- 
ditions of  its  own  submission  to  a  sovereign, 
was  in  France  the  invention  of  an  ambitious 
adventurer,  desirous  of  securing  followers  who 
should  be  devoted  to  his  will.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  in  the  decline  of  the  second  race  of 
kings  a  French  aristocracy  became  as  independ- 
ent as  that  of  Lombardy  had  been,  and  the 
maxims  of  the  feudal  polity  of  Lolnbardy  be- 
came in  general  applicable  to  their  circum- 
stances. In  one  instance  however  it  seems  that 
the  difference  of  origin  may  have  produced  a 
permanent  distinction,  •  the  right  of  primoge- 
niture having  been  a  part  of  the  feudal  polity 
of  France,  and  never  having  been  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  Italian  system.'  Whatever  was  its 
cause,  the  distinction  bore  an  important  corres- 
pondence to  the  difference  of  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  countries ;  a  monarchy 
could  have  been  supported  only  by  such  a  pre- 
ference of  the  eldest  son,  whereas  an  equality 
of  right  tended  naturally  to  a  multiplied  parti- 
tion of  government,  and  a  diminution  of  autho* 
ritv. 

Though  the  king  of  France  had  become  a 
mere  pageant  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor 
of  the  palace,  and  was  at  length  so  insignifi- 
cant, that  Charles  suffered  the  throne  to  be  va- 

B  B  3 

^  Henault's  Chronol.  Abridg.  tol*  T.  p.  9S. 
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cant  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  an  open  usurpation 
of  the  royal  power.  The  prejudices  of  the 
French  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily were  yet  too  strong  for  such  a  measure ; 
and  the  two  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  who  had 
jointly  succeeded  to  his  authority,  seem  to  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  interreg- 
num by  placing  another  royal  phantom  on  the 
tlirone  of  Clovis.  Nine  years  afterwards  was 
completed  the  revolution,  which  had  been  be- 
gun in  the  advancement  of  Pepin  fifty-two  years 
before,  so  that  the  whole  of  this  process  occu- 
pied a  space  of  sixty^one  years.  Of  the  two 
sons  of  Charles  Martel,  Carloman  and  Pepin, 
t!ie  eider  having  retired  into  a  monastery,  after 
an  active  administration  of  five  years,  Pepin 
became,  like  his  father  and  grandfather,  the  ge- 
neral governor  of  the  kingdom.  •  Possessed 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  secure  of  the 
aflections  of  the  people,  and  restrained  only  by 
the  presence  of  an  incapable  young  man,  (H) 
who  wa3  almost  the  sole  survivor  of  his  race, 
he  perceived  that  the  little  remaining  diflSculty 
might  be  surmounted  by  the  assistance  of  the 
church.  The  poi>e  was  accordingly  consulted 
concerning  the  obligation  of  the  oath^of  alle- 
giance, which  Pepin  had  sworn  to  his  sovereign, 
and  his  approbation  of  the  design  of  establi^h- 

*  Abrege  de  PQist.  Ac.  par  Danieli  tome  U  p.  255. 
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ing  a  new  dynasty  waj  easily  obtained.    It  was 
the  general  policy  of  the  Romish  see  to  encou- 
rage applications,  which  favoured  its  suprema- 
cy ;  it  was  also  at  this  time  the  urgent  interest 
of  that  see  to  procure  from  France  a  support 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Lombards ;  and  it 
even  might  seem  reasonable  and  necessary,  in 
the  critical  circumstances  of  western  Europe, 
that  France  should  be  governed  by  a  real  and 
effective  royalty,  instead  of  the  anomalous  ad- 
mintttration  of  the  mayors  acting  under  a  mere 
shadow  of  regal  authority*     Pepin  was  accords 
ingly,    in  the  year   751,  proclaimed   king  of 
France,  by  th^  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  historian  of  the  Roman  empire  has  re- 
marked, •  that  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  the 
popes  and  the  new  dynasty  of  France  consti- 
tute the  link  of  ancient  and  modern,  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical   history.     It  is  important  to 
my  purpose   to   remark,   that  the   connection 
which  was  thus  formed,  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  primary  combination  of  the  modern  po- 
lity of  Europe,  inasmuch  as  it  combined  the  in^ 
terdsts  of  a  see,  which  by  its  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence contributed  so  much  to  the  formation 
of  the  European  system,  with  those  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  may  justly  be  considered  as 
its  principal  member.     The  French  monarchy 
indeed  appears  to  have  sought  this  connection 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  vol.  5.  p.  118.  • 
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from  its  \'ery  commencement,  as  in  the  material 
world  various  substances  become  united  by 
what  is  termed  among  philosophers  their  elec- 
tive affinity ;  but  it  was  when  Pepin  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  express  authority  of  the 
Roman  see,  that  the  connection  was  actually 
formed,  and  the  process  was  complete. 

Of  the  early  government  of  France,  which 
was  thus  concluded,  it  has  been  observed  by 
Mably,  *  that  even  its  vices  contributed  to  its 
safety.  Thus,  he  says,  the  rude  ferocity  dl  the 
Franks,  in  rejecting  at  once  the  Roman  laws, 
and  the  comparatively  softened  usages  of  die 
Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  maintained  the 
energies  of  tlie  people;  and  the  divisions  of  the 
country  among  several  princes,  however  incon- 
sistent with  public  order  and  tranquillity,  serv- 
ed to  cherish  that  military  spirit,  which  was  in- 
dispensably required  for  protecting  it  against 
the  opposite  assaults  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Saracens.  France,  however,  he  adds,  was  at 
this  period  a  great  camp,  containing  within  it 
the  elements  of  political  union,  but  not  afford- 
ing a  fit  opportunity  for  their  combination.  Its 
government  was  accordingly  but  of  a  tempora- 
ry nature,  and  gradually  yielded  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  another,  better  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  settled  community. 

♦  Observ.  sur  I'Hist.  dc  France,  liv.  I.  ch.  7. 
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{a)  The  influence  of  this  exception  from  the 
general  conformation  of  the  surface  of  the 
French  territory,  may  bp  traced  iq  the  wars  of 
the  Cevennes,  in  which  thesi  mountains  served 
to  shelter  the  Huguenots,  and  preserve  them 
for  the  revolution. 

,  (b)  Herod.  Clio,  c.  1 62.  Agathias  assigns, 
as  the  epoch  of  their  expedition,  the  reign  of 
Parius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Excerpta  e:^ 
Aga9^  Historic,  apud  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.  a 
Grotio. 

(c)  Julius  Caesar  has  described  the  Gauls  as 
formerly  superior  to  the  Germans  in  w^r,  aftd 
able  to  send  colonies  beyond  the  Rhine,  but 
then  so  degenerated,  that  they  did  not  pretend 
to  a  comparison.  De  Bello  Gall.  lib.  6.  cap.  22. 
In  the  time  of  Agricola  they  had  become  ex- 
amples of  cowardice.    Vit.  Agric.  cap.  11, 

(rf)  The  name  of  Francia  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of  Clo- 
vis.  Abrege  de  THist.  &c.  par  Daniel,  tome  1. 
p.  46. 

(e)  The  Roman  laws  adopted  by  these  na- 
tions were  not  taken  from  the  cade  of  Justi- 
nian, but  chiefly  from  the  earlier  one  of  Theo- 
dosius,  with  which  however  were  combined 
several  other  coUectipns.  From  these  and  the 
laws  of  his  own  nation  Alaric  H.  king  of  the 
Visigoths  caused  a  code  to  be  compiled  about 
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the  vear  506.  From  Anianus,  his  referendary 
or  chancellor,  by  whom  it  was  either  compiled 
or  published,  it  was  called  the  Breviarium  AuU 
aui.  Butler's  Horse  Jurid.  Subsec.  p.  80,  81. 
The  Burgundians  had  formed  a  similar  combi« 
nation  of  the  Roman  with  tlieir  own  national 
law,  so  early  as  the  year  500.  From  their  king 
Gondebaud  it  was  called  la  Loi  Gombette.  It 
maintained  its  authority  until  it  was  abrogated 
by  Lewis  the  son  of  Charlemagne.  Hist.  Crit. 
do  I'Etabliss.  dcs  Francais,  &c.  tome.  K|^r259« 

The  subjects  of  Glovis  were  distinguished 
into  Salians  and  Ripuarians,  who  had  their  re* 
spective  codes.  The  Saltans,  anciently  the  Si- 
cambri,  were  properly  a  principal  tribe,  with 
which  several  others  were  so  incorporated  by 
Clovis,  tliat  they  were  comprehended  under  the 
same  denomination.  For  these  an  improved 
compilation  of  their  ancient  usages  was  compos- 
ed by  Clovis  and  two  of  his  sons,  the  original  of 
which  had  been  framed  by  four  persons  elected 
for  the  purpose,  before  the  conversion  of  Clo* 
vis.  The  Ripuarians,  who  were  settled  between 
tlie  lower  Rhine  and  the  lower  Meuse,  having 
Cologne  for  their  capital,  came  under  the  do- 
minion  of  Clovis  at  a  later  period,  and  continue* 
cd  long  to  be  regaixled  as  a  distinct  tribe.  A 
compilation  of  their  usages  was  made  by  ano- 
ther son  of  Clovis,  in  whose  district  they  wert 
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included.  Povivoir  Legislatif  sous  Charlemi^e 
par  M.  Boimaire  de  PronvQle,  tome  1.  p.  12— 
28.  Brunswick  1800.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
the  precise  number  of  twelve  jurors  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Salic  law,  though  only  as  witne^es 
to  prove  a  man  unable  to  discharge  a  fine.  Ibid* 
p.   IS. 

(/)  Haec  est  enim  gens,  quae  parva  dum  esset 
numero,  fortis  viribus,  et  robore  valida,  Roma- 
norum  jugum  durissimum  de  suis  cervicibus  ex- 
cussit||!ugnando.  Laus  Francorum,  ex  antiquo 
codice  M.  S.  Biblioth.  Thuanse ;  apud  Du 
Chesne,  tome  l.p.  250. 

(g)  Non  enim  feri  sunt  Franci,  ut  multibar- 
barorum;  sed  institutis  legibusque,  utpluri- 
mum,  Romanis  vivunt,  pari  nuptiarum,  pari 
contractuum  cura,  neque  Dei  cultu  discrepan* 
tes.  Christiani  enim.  omnes  sunt  rectissimarura 
sententiarum  :  habent  in  oppidis  magistratus, 
habent  sacerdotes  et  communes  nobiscum  fes- 
tosdies,  et,  ut  inter  barbaros,  insigni  mihi  vi- 
dentur  modestia  atque  humanitate ;  vix  ut 
quicquam  eos  a  nobis  discriminet  prseter  habi* 
tum  barbaricum  patriumque  sermonem.  Mirari 
jsane  subit,  turn  alia  eorum  bona,  tum  justitis 
inter  se  concordiaeque  tutelam.  Excerpta  ex 
Agathiae  Hist,  apud  Hist.  Gotthorum,  &c.  a 
Grotio,  p.  530. 

(A)  Est  enim  gens  ilia  et  exercitatione  viri- 
um,  et  comitate  morum,  cunctarum  occidenta- 
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Hum  facile  princeps.  He  mentions  also,  that 
Egbert  regnandi  disciplinam  a  Fr^mcis  accipe- 
ret ;  and  that  with  them  aciem  mentis  expedi- 
ret,  et  mores  longe  a  gentilicia  barbarie  alieiKis 
indueret.  Will.  Malmsb.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  1.  SO. 

(i)  Gens  Francorum  inclyta,  auctore  Deo  con- 
dita,  fortis  in  armis,  firma  pacis  fcedere,  profunda 
in  consilio,  corpore  nobilis  et  incolumis,  candore 
et  forma  egregia,  audax,  velox  et  aspera,  &c. 
Fouvoir  Legislatif  sous  Charlemagne,  tome  1. 
p.  17. 

(k)  The  combination  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phy with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion 
Mas  begun  by  Origen,  who  however  proposed 
it  rather  as  affording  an  exercise  for  philosophic 
minds,  than  as  essentially  connected  with  the 
principles  of  our  faith.  The  philosophy  which 
he  embraced  was  that  of  Plato ;  and  it  is  re* 
markable,  that  the  two  extreme  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity  derived  support  from  the 
ambiguous  expressions  of  this  philosopher.  Mo-^ 
,  sheim  has  observed,  that  the  language  of  Plato 
is  so  obscure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
whether  he  intended  to  inculcate  a  real  trinity 
of  the  divine  nature,  or  merely  to  distinguish 
from  each  other  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  Sabellians,  adopting  the  Platonic 
doctrine  in  the  latter  sense,  maintained  that 
the  Son  is  in  God  that  which  reason  is  in  man. 
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and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nothing  more  than 
the  divine  energy  or  active  force.  This  doc- 
trine, urged  with  confidence  in  Alexandria, 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  Arius;  who  main- 
tained that  the  Son  is  totally  and  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  the  Fatlier;  that  he  was  the  first 
and  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God  the  Fa- 
ther had  created  out  of  nothing,  the  agent  by 
whose  subordinate  operation  the  Almighty  Fa- 
ther formed  the  universe,  and  therefore  inferior 
to  the  Father  both  in  nature  and  in  dignity. 
The  Arians  claimed  for  their  opinion  the  patro- 
nage of  Origen.  Mosheim  de  rebus  Christiano- 
rum  ante  Coustantinum,  p.  604,  &c.  Helmsta- 
dii  175S. 

(/)  Arius  was  protected  by  Constantine,  and 
his  doctrine  was  embraced  by  Constantius,  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  first  Christian  empe- 
ror. The  latter  was  succeeded  by  Julian,  who 
re-established  paganism ;  and  this  revolution  was 
followed  by  tlie  momentary  reign  of  Jovian, 
who  favoured  the  Nicene  doctrine :  Arianism 
was  again  encouraged  by  the  emperor  Valens, 
who  succeeded  Jovian,  and  reigned  fourteen 
years. 
(m)  The  title  of  Most  Christian  King  was 
however  first  bestowed  upon  Lewis  XL  in  the 
year  1469.     Hcnault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 

(n)  The  Visigoths,  having  established  them- 
selves in  Aquitaine,  in  the  year  412,  founded, 
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with  tlie  consent  of  the  emperor  Honoriua,  the 
first  independent  sovereignty  within  the  empire. 
In  the  year  415  Ataulphes  or  Adolphus,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  having  married  the  sister  of 
Honorius,  led  his  people  into  Spain,  to  conquer 
that  country  from  the  Vandals  for  the  empire* 
They  returned  in  the  year  419,  and  resigning 
their  Spanish  conquests,  resumed  possession  of 
that  part  of  Gaul,  which  extended  from  Tou- 
louse to  the  ocean,  having  probably  been  rccal*; 
led  by  Houorius,  to  oppose  the  Amioicans.  On 
their  re-establishment  in  Gaul,  the  Visigoths 
weriB  not  independent  of  tlie  empire,  as  they 
had  been  at  dieir  first  settlement }  but  the  dis- 
tractions, and  at  length  the  ruin  of  tlie  western 
empire,  afibrded  them  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  extending  at  once  their  possessions    and 
their  power.     Euric,  in  the  year  475,  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Nepos  a  cession  of  all  the 
country  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Loire.    On 
the  east  he  had  pushed  his  conquests  to  the 
Rhone,  and  had  even  passed  that  river  towards 
its  mouth,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Durance  and  the  Mediterranean.     Hist.  Crit. 
de  PEtablisscm.  &c.  par  Henault,  tome  1.  p. 
64 — 66,  1 16 — 123.    Clovis  reduced  them  in  the 
year  507.  Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 

(o)  The  Burgimdians  passed  the  Rhine  in 
the  year  413,  and  established  themselves  in 
Alsace   and    Franche-Comte.     Hist.  Crit  do 
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rEtablissem.  &c.  tome  1.  p.  64.  Clovis  gained 
such  advantages  over  the  Burgundians,  as  left 
him  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  designs  against 
the  Visigoths ;  but  the  final  reduction  of  the 
'  former  was  effected  by  his  sons  in  the  year  534. 
Abrege  de  THist.  &c.  par  Daniel,  tome  1.  p. 
S2.  and  Henault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 

(p)  Multi  jam  tunc  ex  Galliis  habere  Francos 
dominos  summo  desiderio  cupiebant  Unde 
factum  est,  ut  Quintianus,  Rutenorum  episco- 
pus,  per  hoc  odium  ab  urbe  depelleretur. .  Greg. 
Turon.  lib.  2.  cap,  36.  The  speech  of  Clovis, 
in  which'  he  exhorted  his  subjects  to  the  war, 
is  .thus  given  by  Gregory:  valde  moleste  fero, 
quod  hi  Ariani  partem  teneant  Galliarum; 
eamus  cum  Dei  adjutorio,  et  superatis  redi* 
gamus  terram  in  ditionem  nostrain.  Ibid, 
cap.  87. 

(q)  In  I'egard  to  the  former  controversy,  Da- 
niel insisted  that  Clovis  led  the  Franks  across 
the  Rhine,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy ;  but  the  abbe  Dubos  maintained, 
that  they  had  been  permanently  settled  in  Gaul 
ev4B  before  the  time  of  Pharamond,  though 
Clovis  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  entire  na- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  latter,  M.  de  Bonlain- 
villiers  maintained,  that  the  earlier  kings  were 
but  leaders  chosen  by  the  people,  and  destitute 
of  all  power  properly  royal;  and  that  the 
Franks  established  themselves  in  Gaul  by  the 
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right  of  conquest:  the  abbe  DuboA,  on  the 
other  hand,  contended,  that  the  earlier  kingt 
were  truly  possessed  of  royal  power,  but  that 
the  Franks  did  not  establish  themselves  as  con- 
querors* Hist.  Crit.  de  rEtablissem.  &c.  tome 
l.p.  135,  173. 

(r)  Even  Clovis  was  originally  but  king  of 
the  Salian  Franks ;  and  his  territory  compre- 
Iiendcd  only  the  district  belonging  to  Toumay 
witli  some  others  between  lournav  and  the 
sea,  all  which  would  now  include  the  cities  of 
Funics,  Ypres,  and  Tournay.     Ibid-  p-  245. 

The  name  of  Clovis  is  given  by  Schmidt  as 
an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  ex])ressing  Ger- 
man sounds  bv  Roman  characters :  sometimes, 
says  ho,  it  was  written  Hludwig,  sometimes 
('lodwich,  sometimes  Lodoin,  sometimes  Klo- 
dowech,  and  lastly  Klodwig.  Hist,  des  Alle- 
mands,  tome  1.  p.  197. 

(/)  The  government  of  tliis  Roman  a})pcars 
to  have  comprehended  only  the  cities  of  Sois- 
sons  and  Troies.  Hist*  Crit.  de  I'Etablisscm. 
&c.  tome  1.  p.  257. 

(J)  To  this  measure  the  emperor  was  prdba* 
bly  prompted  by  a  desire  of  raising  up  a  rival 
to  Thcodoric,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy.     Ibid. 

p.  310. 

(/O  Vitigcs,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  of  Italy, 
to  detach  the  Franks  from  their  connection  with 
the  emperor  Justinian,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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tUcm  io  tlic  year  537,  acknowledging  their  fii- 
tire  sovereignty  of  Gaul ;  and  tlic  iicknowledg- 
ment  was,  with  a  similai'  policy,  coolirmed  by, 
Justinian  about  tht  year  540.  Ibid,  tome  S. 
p.  19—23. 

{t')  Clovis  before  his  baptism,  consulted  hi.i 
people  un  the  change  of  tlic  national  religion. 
and  the  piopo^  wan  received  with  a  general 
acclamation,  niortalcs  deos  abigimus  pic  rex, 
et  drum,  qiiem  RemigJus  prffidicat,  iinmortalcni 
scqui  parati  sumns  :  yet  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  then  baptized,  is  only  de- 
•crtbed  xt  exceeding  three  tliousand,  Greg. 
Turon.-  lib.  2.  cap.  31. 

(v)  Sucti  a  stipulation  accompanieit  the  sub- 
mission of  tlic  Armoricans  :  that  part  of  their 
territorv,  wlucli  li;ui  bcfu  itliiMtiy  cuiifjfici-cti. 
Was  abandoned  to  the  Franks  ;  but  the  remain- 
der was  reserved.  Hist.  Crit.  des  Et;d)lisscin. 
tome  2.  p.  208,  299. 

(x)  Ibid,  tome  2.  p.  53.  The  Salic  law  even 
condemned  to  a  greater  fine  him  who  should  have 
killed  a  noble  Roman,  than  liim  who  should 
haifp  killed  a  Frank  of  an  ordinary  condition  ; 
though  it  was  but  the  half  of  the  fine  imposed 
upon  liim  who  should  have  killed  a  Frank  of 
the  same  order.     Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  28.  eh,  3. 

C_i/J  Even  however  when  it  was  tlius  divided, 
the  parts  were  still  considered  as  having  .some 
connection ;  and,  in  the  second  division,  when 
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he  who  had  reigned  at  Paris  died,  the  three 
surviving  brothers  agreed  to  hold  that  city  in 
common. 

(2?)  When  Clothaire  II.  demanded  of  the 
Burgundians,  whether  they  wished  to  elect  a 
new  mayor,  in  the  room  of  one  Wamacharius, 
who  had  lately  died,  they  unanimously  declined 
to  make  the  appointment,  regis  gratiam  obnixe 
petentes  ciun  rege  transagere.  Fredeg.  Chron* 
cap.  54. 

(jid)  When  Wamacharius  was  appointed  may- 
or of  the  palace  in  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
he  received  from  Clothaire  an  oath,  that  he 
should  never  be  deprived  of  the  office.  Ibid. 
cap.  42.  -  At  this  time  the  king  must  have  had 
the  right  of  appointing  this  officer ;  and  from 
the  preceding  note  it  appears,  that  at  the  death 
of  Wamacharius  it  became  elective. 

(J)h)  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Qovis 
II.  king  of  Burgundy,  Flaocatus  was  elected 
by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  and  confirmed  by. 
the  queen-mother,  the  king  being  a  child.  Ibid* 
cap.  89. 

(re)  Austrasia  was  bounded  by  the  Rhiile» 
the  Meuse,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Yo&g^ ;  and^ 
in  the  interval  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheld,  by  tlie  frontier  of  Hainault  on  the  side 
next  to  Champagne.  Etats  de  VEurope,  &c. 
par  D'Anville,  p.  64. 

{dd)  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  included 
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t^e  two  provinces  qf  the  same  name,  almost  tbe 
.vr)iole  of  Switzerland,  Dauphiny  with  a  part  of 
Provence,  and  Savoy.     Ibid.  p.  93, 

(ee)  This  prince  was  Chilperic  IL  The  in- 
terruption Qf  the  series  of  indolent  aud  in- 
capable sovereigns  seems  to  have,  furnished  the 
resistance,  by  wliich  ChsM^Iea  Martel  was  dis- 
ciplined to  exertion.  ,  ^^ 

.  (^ff)  He  is  so  described  by  Hfnault :  Mably 
represents  him  as  the  son  of  a  foriper  wife,  set 
aside  in  favour  of  the  family  of  a  second. 

(^gg)  His  German  expeditions  he  extended  to 
the  Weser  and  the  Danube ;  and  he  protected 
the  missions  of  Boniface  and  Willebrod,  while 
he  abolished  the  remaining  paganism  of  France. 
Abrege  de  THist.  par  Daniel,  tome  1.  p.  227, 
228. 

(Jill)  It  was  formed  in  the  year  628,  and  sup- 
pressed in  the  year  630. 

(«)  The  occasion  of  this  remark  is  amusing. 
Tlie  king  had  prpsented  his  liorse  to  the  church 
of  Saint  Martin,  and  wished  to  redeem  him. 
A  hundred  solidi  were  offered,  but  the  horse 

« 

did  not  move  :  give  them  a  hundred  more,  said 
the  king,  and  the  horse  immediately  went  away 
free.  Tunc  cum  IjEtitia  rex  ait :  vere  beatus 
Martinus  bonus  est  in  auxilio,  sed  earns  in  ne- 
gotio.     Gesta  Regum  Francorum,  cap.  17. 

(Jck)  He  had  a  son  named  Thierry,  who  wte 
sent  to  the  monastery  of  Fontenelle  in  Nor- 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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mandy.  The  father  died  four  years  after  his 
deposition,  in  the  abbey  of  Sithin,  now  Saint 
Bertin.     Renault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 

Thus  ended  the  race  of  those  who  are  some- 
times  distinguished  as  the  long-haired  kings. 
This  natural  oriyiihent  was  cherbhed  by  those 
princeS)  but  not  permitted  to  their  subjects. 
Excerpta  ex  Agathise  Hist,  apud  Grotium.  p. 
532.  Hence  the  operation  of  shaving  was 
equivalent  to  deposition.  Henault's  Chron. 
Abridgm.  vol.  1.  p.  39. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

Of  the  history  of  England  frorn '  the  renunciation 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  409  to  the  Norman 
tonquest  in  the  year  1066,  ' 


Renunciation  of  the  Romans  f  •  •  409 
Arrival  of  the  Saxons  •  .  .  .  .  449 
Heptarchy,  or  rather  Octarchy,  com- 
pleted ,,....,...  586 
Subdued  by  Egbert  king  of  Wessex  827 
Beginning  of  the  Danish  invasions     •    839 

Alfred .871 

Danish  dynasty        .     .     .     .     .     .     •1016 

Edward  the  Confessor 1042 

Norman  Conquest  .     • 1066 


The  subject  of  tills  lecture  is  the  first  period 
of  the  history  of  the  English  government,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  we  must  all  experience  so  near  au 
interest,  that  much  need  not  be  said  by  me  tp 
recommend  it  to  your  attention.  If  indeed  it 
possessed  no  other  claim  on  our  consideration, 
than  that  it  has  become  our  own^  this  would  of 
itself  be  sufficient  to  excite  a  very  lively  curio- 

c  c  2 
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sity;  but  when  it  is  considered  as  recording 
tiie  commencement  of  the  noblest  of  political 
combinations,  of  that  which  has  peculiarly  serv- 
ed to  form  the  moral  and  political  principles  of 
the  general  system,  whieh  afterwards  maintain- 
ed the  equilibrium  of  that  system  in  its  matu- 
rity, and  is  now  sustaining  the  tremendous 
shock  of  its  dissolution,  it  challenges  a  yet  more 
serious  and  profound  examination.  A  patriot 
will  study  it,  because  it  instructs  him  in  the 
origin  of  his  rights ;  a  pliilosopher,  because  it 
exhibits  the  beginning  of  the  best  efforts  of  hu- 
man contrivance,  for  the  advancement  and  se- 
curity of  human  improvement  and  happiness. 

The  government  of  England  was  tlie  trunks 
from  which  the  branches  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion have  been  spread  over  the  British  islands. 
Though  therefore  England  was  the  soil  in  which 
its  growth  was  matured,  yet,  in  estimating  its 
injportance,  it  must  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  the  territory  comprehended  under 
the  goveramcnt  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  indeed  be  shown,  in  the  progress  of  these 
lectures,  that  the  adjacent  countries  of  Scot^ 
land  and  Ireland  contributed  no  inconsiderable 
influences  to  the  formation  even  of  tlie  English 
government ;  and  that  thus  the  constitution  of 
our  triple  empire,  however  it  was  primarily  the 
production  of  its  principal  division,  was  not- 
^vith8tan%ng,  in  a  comprehensive  view  oF  its 
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various  combinaticHis,  the  result  of  the  united 
actions  of  all  the  parts  of  that  territory,  in 
which  it  was  finally  established. 

The  area  of  the  British  islands  is  (a)  consi- 
derably less  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Francey 
to  which,  in  the  system  of  Europe  now  destroy- 
ed, it  was  opposed,  the  difference  amounting 
nearly  to  one-third  of  the  latter.     But  this  in- 
feriority was  compensated  by  its  greater  extent 
of  coast,  which  supplied  in  activity  what  was  de- 
ficient in  mere  strength.     Even  a  single  island, 
comprehending  a  territory  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  would  in  this  respect  have 
possessed  a  considerable  advantage.;    but  the 
distribution  of  that  territory  into  two  islands, 
while  it  (i)  multiplied  the  maritime  frontier, 
encreased  in  the  same  proportion  that  energy 
of  commercial  enterprise,  which  has  furnished 
the  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  territorial  soli- 
dity  and  weight  of  France.     The  divisfon  of 
our  insular  territory  appears  to  have  exercised 
in  this  respect  an  important  influence  upon  the 
general  character  and  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment.    It  may  however  also  have  been  neces- 
sary to  that  adjustment  of  its  balanced  parties^ 
by  which  its  interior  constitution  was  combined 
and  regulated.    For  the  formation  of  the  pres- 
byterian  party  of  Scotland  a  less  precise  line  of 
demarcation  may  have  been  sufficient,  because 
that  party  bore  many  affinities  to  the  religious 
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establishment  of  England:  but  it  was  otiier- 
wise  with  the  Roman-Catholic  party  of  Ireland; 
this  was  in  so  great  a  degree  alien  from  the 
great  party  of  the  principal  country,  that  a 
wholly  distinct  scene  appears  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  production  of  those  circum- 
stances, which  should  bring  it  into  existence^ 
and  invest  it  with  its  full  importance. 

The  general  government  of  the  British  islands 
has  been  gradually  combined  by  four  succes- 
si\'c  iniions  ;  those  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  of 
Wales,  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland^^  England 
was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  and  original  of 
I licsc  incorporations;  and  it  is  observable  that 
England  is,  like  France,  a  level  and  open  coun- 
try, ailbrding  every  facility  to  the  growth  of  a. 
political  association.  The  mountainous  region 
of  Wales  was  able  to  maintain  for  a  considerable 
time  the  distinctness  of  that  portion  of  the 
island  ;  but  England,  destitute  of  natural  fast- 
nesses and  divisions,  was  very  soon  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  a  single  government,  in 
which  the  royal  authority  assumed  a  controlling 
sway.  The  combinations  of  the  government 
were  thus  begun  in  the  open  plains,  and  among 
tlie  gently  swelling  hills  of  tlie  most  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  future  empire ;  while  either 
the  natural  strength  of  a  mountainous  country, 
remoteness  of  position,  or  insular  separation^ 
reserved  the  other  portions  for  slowly  succeed- 
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infj  incorporations^  which  should  gradually  mo- 
dify its  principles,  and  extend  its  authority. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands, 
in  situation,  in  productions,  and  in  magnitude, 
were  such  as  suited  the  formation  of  an  import- 
ant government.  Their  geographical  position 
in  particular  corresponded  very  directly  to  the 
functions,  which  the  -  British  empire  has  dis- 
charged in  the  system  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
world.  Placed  in  a  temperate  region,  though 
more  northerly  than  that  of  France,  they  were 
sufficiently  favourable  to  the  developement  of 
all  the  powers  of  our  nature,  perhaps  more  es- 
pecially to  that  of  its  graver  and  more  serious 
faculties:  adjacent  to  Europe,  and  interposed 
between  it  and  the  transatlantic  continent,  they 
were  fortunately  situated  for  forming  and  sup- 
porting the  maritime  communications  of  the 
world  :  and  their  several  divisions  seem»  to  have 
been  most  conveniently  stationed  for  maintain-* 
ing  relations  of  pohcy  and  commerce  with  the 
various  parts  of  the  European  system;  the 
principal  country  being  almost  contiguous  to 
France  its  great  central  state,  while  Scotland 
was  presented  to  the  northern  countries,  and 
Ireland  possessed  an  easy  communication  with 
the  southern  peninsula.  To  s^ich  adaptations 
of  position  were  added  the  advantages  of  a  soil 
sufficiently  productive  to  reward  the  labours  of 
agricultural  industry,  and  containing  within  it 
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those  collieries,  which  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  supporting  the  mighty  power  of  steam,  have 
given  a  decided  predominance  to  the  manufac- 
turing skill  of  British  artisans ;  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  territory  was  adequate  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  population  which  could  maintain 
its  independence  in  the  general  struggle  of  the 
world.  Tlic  magnitude  of  the  territory  has 
also,  as  Mr.  Mitford  has  remarked,  been  instru- 
mental to  the  interior  tranquillity,  not  less  than 
to  the  exterior  security  of  the  government. 
*  Small  states,  he  justly  observes,  are  more 
liable  than  those  of  greater  dimension,  to  sufier 
from  the  struggle  of  parties,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  political  freedom ;  and  the  example  of 
rSritain  he  points  out  as  indicating  the  benefi- 
cial influences  of  wider  territory  and  more  nu- 
merous  population,  in  tempering  by  difiusion 
the  violences  of  human  passion. 

The  history  of  the  British  empire  derives 
from  the  insular  character  of  its  territory  a  pe- 
culiarity, wliich  renders  it  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  continental  governments  were  in-' 
volved  in  relations  so  complicated  and  so  inti- 
mate, that  they  can  scarcely  be  at  all  considered 
but  in  reference  to  that  comprehensive  whole» 
of  which  they  were  respectively  component 
parts.  But  the  progressive  formation  of  the 
Uritish  government  was  so  much  detached  from 

*  Hi«t.  of  Greece,  ch«  22.  lect  2. 
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continental  relations  by  its  insular  situation, 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  islands  were  per- 
mitted to  form  a  system  in  a  great  degree  dis- 
tinct and  independent,  and  to  perfect  their  do- 
mestic combinations  without  being  controlled 
by  a  subservience  to  the  exterior  interests  of 
continental  policy,     I  do  not  mean  that  the 
causes  which  produced  the  successive  changes 
of  the  British  government,  were  all,  or  even  in 
the  greater  part,  of  an  internal  nature :  on  the 
contrary  it  obviously  appears,   that  extrinsic 
causes  have  exercised  the  ii^ost  frequent  and 
powerfid  influences  in  determining  the  course  of 
British  politics.  The  successive  invasions  of  the 
Saxons,   Danes,  and  Normans,  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Roman  church  on  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  state,  the  wars  with  France, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
on  the  throne,  were  all  important,  and  at  the 
tame  time  extrinsic  causes,  of  the  constitutional 
improvement  of  Britain.     But  while  Britain  re- 
ceived from  without  so  many  of  the  strong  im- 
pulses, which  influenced  the  changes  of  its  go- 
vernment, the  operation  of  these  impulses  was 
in  a  great  degree  concentered  within  it  by  its 
insular  situation :  and  thus,  during  twelve  cen- 
turies and  a  half  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
did  it  continue  to  redfeive  the  salutary  influ- 
ences of  external  causes,  without  being  neces- 
sitated to  accommodate  itself  to  the  interests 
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of  the  otlier  countries  of  Europe ;  until  at 
length,  by  the  same  revolution  which  consum- 
mated its  constitution,  it  was  at  once  involved 
in  tliat  political  system  from  which  it  had  been 
so  long  withheld,  its  importance  having  at  this 
time  become  too  considerable  to  be  confined 
within  its  ancient  limits. 

In  tracing  the  varied  operation  of  the  causes, 
which  through  so  long  a  period  were  instru* 
mental  to  tlie  formation  of  the  British  coustitu- 
tion,  and  observhig  how  many  were  of  an  ex- 
ternal origin,  how  many  were  of  a  contingent 
and  p.ersonal  nature,  and  how  very  few  can  be 
justly  ascribed  to  the  wisdom  of  human  fore- 
sight and  contrivance ;  if  we  reflect  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  was  long  the  only  constitution, 
which  governed  a  numerous  people  with  the 
equal  ride  of  public  freedom,  and  that  the  only 
other  <jovemmcnt  which  can  vet  claim  to  have 
done  the  same  for  even  a  few  years,  received 
from  the  British  constitution  its  habits  and  its 
principles ;  we  shall  naturally  be  disposed  to 
regard  with  anxious  apprehension  every  change 
that  is  not  forced  on  us  by  some  very  urgent 
occasion.  Such  a  view  will  teach  us  how  vast 
and  complex  a  problem  is  the  construction  of  a 
free  government  for  a  numerous  population; 
and  though  it  cannot  justify  a  persuasion  of  the 
impossibility  of  farther  improvement,  a  persua- 
sion  neither  analogous  to  past  experience,  nor 
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suitable  to  the  natural  powers  with  which  we 
are  endowed,  it  will  dispose  us  to  look  with  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  on  the  most  specious  pro- 
posals of  abstracted  theory,  as  probably  omit- 
ting a  variety  of  considerations,  which  in  the 
execution  should  be  found  to  be  decisively  im- 
portant. 

Tlie  necessities  of  the  western  empire,  then 
struggling  witli  Alaric  for  its  eltistence,  obliged 
the  emperor  Honorius,  in  the  year  409,  to  re- 
nounce the  protection  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Britain.  The  querulous  narration  of  Gildas 
has  represented  the  Britons  as  overwhelmed 
with  the  most  pusillanimous  despair  at  this  abdi- 
cation of  their  Roman  masters ;  and  succeeding 
historians  have  given  their  writer  a  degree  of 
credit,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  me- 
rited. His  total  want  of  authority  has  been  ex- 
posed by  Mr.  Turner,  *  who  has  shown  on  the 
testimony  of  Zosimus,  that  the  Britons,  when 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  instead  of  sinking 
in  Unmanly  despair,  took  arms^against  their  ene- 
mies, the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  drove  them  from 
their  cities,  t  From  this  time  the  part  of  Bri- 
tain,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  divided  among  a  number  of 
independent  societies,  probably  corresponding 
to  the  previous  distribution  of  the  provincial 

*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ▼ol.  1.  p.  12t.     Lond.  179?, 
—1 805.  t  Ibid.  p.  1 34.  • 
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govenimeiit  into  thirty-three  districts ;  a  situa* 
tion  necessarily  affording  occasion  to  multiplied 
dissensions,  which  enfeebled  the  resistance  op- 
posed to  the  common  enemy.  *  About  the  year 
426,  this  conflict  of  rival  communities  appears 
to  have  yielded  to  the  ascendancy  of  a  prince 
named  Gwrtheyrn  or  Vortigern.  His  ascendan- 
cy however,  which,  if  fully  established,  might 
have  given  consistency  and  vigour  to  the  na- 
tional efforts,  proved  by  its  insecurity  the  in- 
strument of  the  public  degradation.  Anxipus 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  contested  authority, 
he  accepted  the  services  of  some  Saxons,  who 
had  landed  in  the  south  of  England ;  these  in- 
vited to  their  assistance  others-  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  eager  to  embrace  an  opportn- 
nity  of  emigration ;  and  at  length,  though  after 
an  obstinate  and  protracted  struggle,  the  Bri- 
tons were  either  subdued  or  driven  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  the  Sax- 
ons established  themselves  in  the  possession  of 
England. 

The  northern  nations,  which  thus  acquired 
the  dominion  of  the  fairest  part  of  Britain,  were 
chiefly  the  Saxons,  the  Jutes,  and  the  Angles:  of 
these  the  flrst  have  given  their  name  to  the  early 
period  of  its  history  ;  the  last  to  the  territoiy 
itself,  (c)  The  most  ancient  information  which 
has  reached  us,  places  them  on  tlie  'southern 

*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  Up.  142,  148« 
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part  of  Jutland,  and  three  small  adjacent  islands, 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Such  a 
situation  was  favourable  to  the  formation  of  the 
piratical  habits,  by  which,  they  became  distin- 
guished ;  especially  as  Heiligland,  the  most  ad-f 
vanced  of  their  insular  possessions,  contained  a 
remarkably  secure  harbour.  But  a  particular  in- 
cident  appears  to  have  given  th^  impulse,  which 
determined  the  northern  nations  to  this  species 
erf  predatory  warfare.  *  The  emperor  IVobus,  to 
weaken  the  barbarous  enemies  of  Rome,  had 
adopted  the  policy  of  removing  numerous  par- 
ties of  them  to  very  distant  stations,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly posted  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
a  large  body  of  the  Franks.  The  exiled  Franks, 
eager  to  return  to  their  native  country,  be- 
came the  Argonauts  of  modem  times.  Having 
possessed  themselves  of  many  ships,  they  ra- 
vaged the  various  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  sailing  into  the  ocean,  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  Rhine.  Before  this  time  the  piracies  of  the 
Franks  and  Saxons  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
imperial  writers ;  but  so  frequent  did  they 
thenceforward  become,  that  within  a  few  years 
it  was  found  necessary  to  station  a  powerful 
fleet  at  Boulogne,  for  the  protection  of  the  ad- 
jacent country.  The  precaution  contributed  to 
encrease  the  evil;  Carausius,  the  officer  en- 
trusted with  the  command,  having  first  encou- 

"*  Hist  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  30* 
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raged  the  depredations  of  the  pirates^  that  he 
might  be  enriched  by  recapturing  the  spoil,  an4 
having  afterwards,  when  apprehensive  of  pu« 
nishment,  sought  support  for  his  usurpation  of 
the  imperial  dignity,  by  communicating  to  the 
Saxons  a  more  perfect  luiowledge  of  maritime 
affairs. 

Forty  years  elapsed  between  the  renunciation 
of  the  Roman  emperor  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa  ;  an  interval 
in  which,  though  the  Britons  were  stimulated 
to  military  exertion,  their  habits  of  political  co- 
operation were  weakened  and  destroyed,  (rf) 
With  the  abdication  of  the  Roman  government 
must  necessarily  have  ceased  those  civil  institu- 
tions, by  which  society  liad  been  bound  toge- 
ther in  the  province ;  and  the  people,  though 
rouzed  to  act  for  their  own  protection  against 
the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  island,  must 
have  been  incapable  of  arranging  themselves  in 
any  regular  association.  The  Britons  were  slc^ 
cordingly  trained  in  tliis  interval  of  forty  years 
to  oppose  to  the  Saxons  tliat  particular  kind  of 
resistance,  with  which  they  were  actually  en- 
countered, a  resistance  obstinate  but  ineffectual. 
Exercised  in  their  struggles  with  the  barba- 
rians of  their  own  island,  they  learned  to  com- 
bat wuth  valour  the  efforts  of  these  foreign  ene- 
mies ;  but  deprived  of  the  combinations  of  po- 
litical order,  they  gradually  lost  through  their 
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disunion  the  advantage  which  tliey  had  gained 
by  their  courage.  ^ 

Ttie  war  with  these  Saxon  auxiliaries  began^ 
in  the  year  455,  or  six  years  after  their  aiTival ; 
and  from  this  time  (e)  was  continued  to  the 
year  586,  {f)  when  Mercia,  the  last  of  the 
Saxon  kingdoms,  was  established.  This  was 
the  romantic  period  of  British  history.  As  in  a 
suteequent  age,  which  presents  facts  more  dis* 
tinctly  ascertained,  the  Saxon  Alfred  opposed 
with  heroic  vigour  the  ravages  oi  the  Danes, 
so,  (jg)  in  this  age  of  early  and  obscure  conten- 
tion, did  the  British  Arthur  maintain  against 
the  Saxons  tlie  independence  and  honour  of  the 
cmginal  inhabitants.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  this 
primaeval  chieftain  confined  to  the  narrow  field, 
in  which  he  was  distinguished :  spread  over  the 
continent,  probably  by  those  Britons,  who  were 
settled  in  the  adjacent  province  of  Gaul,  it  be- 
came blended  with  the  tales  of  Charlemagne 
himself,  and  (A)  the  early  romances  of  Europe 
are  equally  occupied  with  the  round  table  of  the 
British  leader,  and  with  the  twelve  peers  of  the 
continental  emperor. 

The  government  established  by  the  Saxons 
has  been  usually  denominated  a  heptarchy,  as 
comprehending  the  seven  kingdoms  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Wessex,  East-Anglia,  Essex,  Northum- 
bria,  and  Mercia.     Mr.  Turner  however  (i)  has 

♦  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  165. 
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chosen  rather  to  call  it  an  octarchy,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Deira  being  substitute 
ed  for  that  of  Northumbria  ;  and  he  has  cited 
very  ancient  authorities;  which  acknowledge  a 
distribution  into  eight  kingdoms.  Among  these 
principalities  Wessex,  which  was  situated  in 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  island,  at  lengtli 
I)redoin]nated  over  the  rest ;  and  though  the 
combination  of  the  several  parts  was  then  by 
no  means  completed,  yet  in  an  imperfect  form 
an  English  monarchy  was  established  by  Egbert 
king  of  Wessex,  in  the  year  827,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-one  after 
the  commencement  of  the  last  of  the  Saxou 
kingdoms. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  be  curious  io 
discover  in  these  early  struggles  the  seminal 
principles  of  a  goveniment,  which  has  become 
so  illustrious ;  nor  docs  the  expectation  appear 
to  be  illusory.  The  two  parties  (Ar)  then 
brought  into  combination  were  the  British,  long: 
exercised  to  resistance  by  their  domestic  ene^ 
mies  of  North  Britain,  but  destitute  of  the 
union  of  a  regular  government,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  presenting  an  effectual  opposition 
to  invaders  perpetually  recruited  from  another< 
land ;  and  the  Saxons,  composed  of  piratical 
squadrons,  associated  by  no  other  bond  than 
tlie  expectation  of  plunder,  and  seizing  each 
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individuaf  for  hinusteli^  whatever  could  be  se- 
cured :  the  former  did  not  suffer  their  country 
to  be  overrun  by  their  enemies,  and  quietly 
parcelled  out  ^t  the  discretion  of  the  conque- 
rors ;  the  latter  did  not  enter  it  in  a  powerful 
army,  embodied  imder  the  direction  of  some 
leader  of  acknowledged  authority,  to  whom,  af» 
ter  their  successful  establishment,  theymi^t 
continue  to  be  subject.  Su<^  a  combination 
would  naturally  tend  to  generate  both  a  general 
moderation  of  landed  possessions,  and  .a  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  independence.  Invaders  so 
slightly  .connected,  and  encountered  by  a  re- 
sistance so  obstinate,  would  become  possessed 
of  estates  nat  extremely  uneqi^ ;  and  effbct-. 
ing  their  settlements  by  distinct  efforts,  and 
even  at  different  times,  would  form  themselves 
into  a  number  of  petty  communities,  in  which 
each  individual  should  enjoy  a  comparative  im^ 
portance.  The  independent  spirit  which  jsuch 
circumstances  were  so  well  fitted  to  cherish,  aL- ' 
ready  existed  among  the  Saxons  in  BXk  e^rapr- 
dinary  degree,  having  been  fostejed  in  the  wild 
freedom  of  their  original  country.  Their  pride 
of  mind  was  exhibited  in  one  memorable  in- 
stance, *  twenty-nine  of  them  leaving  strangled 
themselves  that  they  might  not  be  brpugbt  intp 
a  theatre  for  a  gladiatorial  exhibitipn- 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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The  Saxon  government  in  its  divided  slsii&f 
ks  it  was  the  result  df  the  general  independence^ 
\vas  also  the  best  arrangement  for  exciting  the 
activities  of  an  iilfant  people^      The  numerous 
principalities  of  which  it  was  composed,  were 
all  struggling  for  existence  and  security ;  every 
pOwet  which  their  people  possessed,  was  ac-^ 
cordingly  brought  into  perpetual  exertion ;  and 
the  whole  was  gradually  trained  to  the  habits  of 
political   energy,   and  prepared  for  composing 
a  larger  combination  of  freemen.    The  Britons 
too  had  been  divided  into  many  litates;  but 
they  had  previously  lived  in  subjection  to  the 
Roman  government,  and  their  Subsequent  di- 
vision, though  it  generated  contention,  was  in» 
isuilicient  to  animate  them  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty :  they  had  indeed  acquired  the  arts 
of  Roman  civilization^  and  tliey  had  paid  their 
freedom  as  the  price  of  the  acquisition*    But 
the  Saxons,  coming  in  as  independent  conquer- 
ors, brought  with  them  that  spirit  of  liberty 
which  had  been  corrupted  among  the  Britons } 
their  contentions  were  accordingly  the  strug^ 
gles  of  men  accustomed  and  determined  to  be 
free ;  and  the  struggles  of  freemen,  barbatians 
as  they  were,  could  not  fail  to  bring  them  gnu 
dually,  though  slowly,  forward  in  the  course  of 
political  improvement.     Agreeably  to  this  ob» 
servation  Mr.  Turner  *  has  remarked,  that  the 
*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  dQ9. 
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Saxon  octarchy  presented,  in  one  province  or 
another,  An  uninterrupted  succession  of  distin- 
guished men.    Some  of  the  Saxon  princes  were 
eminent  for  valour  or  military  conduct,  some 
irere  attentive  to  religion,  (/)  some  were  piatrons 
of  learning,  and  some  again  merited  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  legislative  wisdom.    Ink  king  of  Wes? 
sex,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  688,  was 
the  great  legislator  of  that  period  ;  as  if  this 
principality  was  even  then  preparing  to  vindi* 
cate  its  future  ascendancy. 
'  The  Saxon  period  of  English  history,  as  it 
jnduded  the  origin  of  its  political,  compre- 
hended also  that  of  its  ecclesiastical  arrange^ 
ments.    The  Britons  had  indeed  (m)  in  earlier 
times  been  converted  to  the  Cjhristian  religion ; 
these  early  churches  are  said  however  to  have 
greatly  declined,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  or  of  a  general 
corruption,  even  extending  to  thie  clergy.  "When 
therefore  the  Saxons,  who  were  still  Pagans^ 
came  into  the  country,  some  external  agency 
was  required  for  communicating  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.    ITiis  was  supplied 
by  the  zeal  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  who,  in  the  year 
597,  sent  the  monk  ^ugustine  on  a  mission  into 
Kent,  the  king  of  which  had  married  a  French, 
and  consequently  a  Christian  princess,  fn)  A  * 
struggle  immeduitely  began  between  the  Ro- 
mish Christianity  of  Augustine  and  the  more 

DO  2 
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ancient  Christianity  of  the  British  churches; 
and  (o)  though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the 
kindred  churches  of  the  northern  pai't  of  the 
ishuid,  they  were  forced  to  give  way  to  the  as- 
cendancy of  Koine,  which  was  gradually  extend-- 
ed  throughout  the  Saxon  governments.  These 
govennnents  were  accordingly  from  this  time 
involved  in  the  combinations^  of  which  that  ec- 
clesiastical metropolis  was  the  centre,  and  began 
then  to  constitute  a  poition  of  the  incipient  sys- 
tem of  Europe. 

It  has  been  already  intimated,  that  Wessex 
was  the  state,  which  finally  acquired  a  domi- 
nion over  the  rest,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  an 
Mn<^lish  monarchy.  Hume  has  remarked  (p)  that 
this  catastrophe  had  been  prepared  by  ttie  cir- 
cumstances of  the  royal  famihes  of  the  several 
Saxon  kingdoms,  all  of  which,  except  that  of 
Wossex,  had  become  extinct.  This  state  how- 
ever had  not  maintained  any  general  ascend- 
ancy over  the  Saxon  kingdoms.  Before  the  mo- 
niarchy  establised  by  Egbert,  the  Saxon  states 
hiul  always  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
some  one  of  the  kings,  and  the  Saxon  chronicle 
accordingly  speaks  of  (y)  seven  bretscaklas^  or 
fjovcrnors  of  Britain,  who  preceded  Egbert; 
but  of  the  seven  enumerated  by  Bcde,  the  se- 
cond only  was  king  of  Wessex,  and  the  thiee 
bticr  reigned  in  Northumbria.  Nor  before  the 
ao;grandizement  of  Egbert  was  Wessex  the  prin- 
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cipal  even  of  the  southern  states ;  for  Mer cia 
appears  to  hiave  been  more  considerable,  •  hav- 
ing, besides  reducing  Kent,  E^x,  and  £ast- 
Anglia,  effected  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of 
W^6^x  itself.  The  causes  which  immediately 
determined,  that  ^Wessex,  inst^d  of  Mercia, 
should  be  the  instrument  of  the  Saxon  union, 
were  that,  while  the  latter  was  enfeeblieid'  by  a 
minority,  which  was  particidarly  unfavourable  to 
public  power  in  this  uiiimpt'dved  'society,  the  re^ 
aources  of  the  former  were  directed  by  the' abi- 
lity of  Egbert,  who  had  been  tutored  by  the 
illustrious  Charlemagne,  the  founder  of  the  new 
empire  of  the  west.  As  Hieodoric,  the  founder 
of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy,  iiad  been  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  the  Greciah  emperor,^  so 
had  Egbert,  who  erected  the  Saxon  monarchy 
iof  England^  been  favoured  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  policy,  and  the  military 
conduct,  of  the  restorer  of  the  western  empite. 
Driven  from  his  country  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
reigning  king,  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  and  (r)  continued  with 
him  until  the  year  800,  in  which  he  was  invited 
to  return  home,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  Wes- 
sex.  The  improvement  which  he  had  received 
from  his  residence  with  this  celebrated  mb^ 
narchy  was  prudently  and  successfully  employ* 
pd,  during  twenty-eight  years,  in  effecting  tht 

*  lIiBt.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  volt.  1.  p.  9^6. 
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extension  of  his  authority  over  England';  a 
scheme  \7hich  had  been  twice  before  ineffectu- 
ally attempted,  first  by  Ceaulin  king  of  Wessex 
in  the  year  592,  and  two  years  afterwards  by 
Ethclbert  king  of  Kent»  who  had  led  against 
Ceaulin  the  confederate  army  of  the  independ^ 
cut  states. 

It  may,  at  the  first  view,  appear  to  have  been 
unimportant,  whether  Wessex  or  Mercia  should 
predominate  in  this  competition }  •  but  a  little 
consideration  will  point  out  to  you  the  import- 
ance of  the  ascendancy  of  W^ssex^  and  at  the 
same  time  discover  the  chief  bearing  pf  a  sub- 
sequent revolution  of  th^  Ei^lish  goverpmwU 
Though  Egbert  has  been  comn^only  represent- 
ed as  having  consolidated  the  numerous  princip 
palities  of  the  Saxons  into  a  single  monarchy^ 
yet  was  the  union  by  no  means  complete,  since 
Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumhria  were 
only  rendered  tributary  to  the  king  of  Wessex, 
and  not  incorporated  with  his  immediate  terri- 
tories, which  comprised,  besides  Wessex,  but 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex*  A  farther  operation 
was  therefore  necessary  for  perfecting  the  corn. 
bination  ^  and  this  we  perceive  in  the  Danish 
invasions,  wliich  began,  some  previous  piratical 
descents  excepted,  in  the  year  832,  or  but  five 
years  after  the  exaltation  of  Egbert.  If  we 
jiow  consider,  that  these  new  invadeis  settled 
themselves  in  Nortliumbria,  the  most  northern 
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of  the  states  which  composed  the  Saxon  governv 
ment,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  intimate  conso- 
lidation of  all  these  principalitiet  was  more  ef- 
fectually accomplished,  by  commencing  with 
Wessex  the  most  southern,  than  it  would  haivs 
been  if  Mercia,  a  central  state,  had  obtained  the 
^wcendancy.  A  single  state,  in  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Saiionsv  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  formation  of  a  regular  government 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  territories  ; 
it  could  only  begin  the  work,  and  leave  it  to  be 
completed  by  some  external  agency ;  and  bor 
ginniqgfrom  the  extremity,  it  left  the  three 

ft  _ 

^tes  of  East-Anglia,  Mercia,  and  Northum? 
bria,  over  which  it  had  not  been  aUe  to  establish 
its  entire  authority,  to  form  the  immediate  esta- 
blishment of  another  northern  nation,  which,  be- 
ginning from  |:he  other  extremity,  should  perfect 
the  combination  of  tlie  whple.  It  is  observable 
that  Northumbria,  harassed  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  was  less  adapted  than  Wes- 
sex to  the  commencementiof  the  formation  of  a 
general  monarchy,  while  for  the  very  same  rea- 
son it  afforded  an  easier  establishment  to  the 
new  invaders. 

The  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  chief 
operation  of  the  Danish  establishment,  corres- 
ponds to  its  very  short  continuance.  Canute 
succeeded  to  the  general  government  of  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1017»  and  in  the  year  IMS 
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Edward,  surnamed  the  Confessor,  restored  the 
Saxon  line ;  so  that  the  Saxon  succession  was 
interrupted  only  twenty-five  years.  The  inter- 
position of  tlic  Danes  was  required  but  as  a 
temporary  agency  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
English  government ;  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  their  kings  would  have  obstructed,  in- 
stead of  promoting  its  improvement ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  perceive  that  it  passed  away  like 
one  of  those  visitations  of  nature,  which  in  their 
occasional  occurrence  are  necessary,  though  vio- 
lent remedies,  of  severer  evils,  but  in  their  con- 
tinuance would  be  destructive  of  fertility  and 
life. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  attention  to  mark  the 
distinct  circumstances  and  characters  of  the 
throe  nations,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans» 
which  have  been  successively  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  early  combinations  of  the  English 
jrcnernniont.  The  Saxons,  who  prepared  its 
5uhstanttal  and  fundamental  institutions,  were 
barbarians  indeed,  wiUly  independent,  and  des- 
titute of  tlie  virtues,  as  w^ell  as  of  tlie  vices,  of 
rofinod  society;  but  they  iverc  not  ferocious 
and  determined  enemies  of  peace,  and  there- 
f<Mv  soon  formed  themselves  into  some  imper- 
fect associations,  fitted  to  unite,  though  by  very 
MOW  dcint^cs«  into  one  i;reat  national  incorpora- 
tion* To  i^astcn^  by  ti)c  infiuence  of  external 
\*)^^c}\''c  a  crisis  so  advantageous,  came  the 
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Danei  and  Norwegians,  who,  though  sprting 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  far 
more  remote  from  civilization  than  the  Saxons. 
(s)  Their  habits  were  systematically  those  of 
pirates,  piratical  violence  Being  tlfe  natufal*  en- 
terprise of  the  rude  period  of  cduntriesj  which 
im  a  period  of  commerce  have'  supjilied  th^  feist 
of  Europe  with  the  stores  of  ndaval  equipments; 
their  object  was  therefore  rather  pifliage  fhan  a 
settlement,  and  their  establishment  wa^  but  the 
accidental  consequence  of  their  success.  Last 
came  the  Normans,  who  though  they  had  been 
originally  the  countrymen  of  those  savage  de- 
stroyers,  had  been  softened  by  a  loi^g  residence 
in  France,  and  had  become  qualified  to  bring 
from  it,  not  only  the  institutions  of  the  feudkl 
policy,  but  also  the  refinements  of  the  most 
improved  nation  of  the  west.  With  them  the 
series  of  these  operations  was  concluded ;  and 
the  English  government  was  thenceforward 
committed  almost  wholly  to  the  influences  of 
the  domestic  agitations  of  the  British  islands, 
scarcely  afterwards  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  an  invader. 

From  the  year  832,  in  which  the  Danish  in- 
vasions began  to  aim  at  a  permanent  establish- 
ment, to  the  year  1017,  in  which  Canute  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  elapsed  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years,  a  period  comprehending  four- 
teen reigns,  besides  a  part  of  that  of  Egbert 
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Of  tliis  period  four  transitory  reigns,  together 
amounting  to  but  thirty-five  years,  allowed  the 
Danes  to  make  some  impression  upon  the  coiuir 
try,  and  then,  in  the  reign  of  the  illustrious  Al-r 
fred,  which  occupied  thirty-one  years,  began 
the  struggle,  which  was  only  concluded  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  afterwards,  at  the 
advancement  of  Canute.  Tlie  government  of 
Alfred  was  the  bright  meteor,  which  dissi- 
pates the  darkness  of  the  storm.  *  Such  was 
the  barbarism  of  the  time  iit  which  he  adorned 
the  English  history,  that  he  passed  the  first  ele* 
ven  years  of  liis  life  without  being  able  to  read, 
and  ai^erwards,  when  he  had  become  a  spve* 
reign,  he  could  not  discover  masters  qualified 
to  instruct  him.  The  activity  of  his  fnind  was 
however  early  excited  by  a  view  of  the  living 
world,  since  in  his  cliildhood  he  was  twice  sent 
by  land  to  Rome  ;  and  his  own  misfortunes  air 
tcrwards  supplied  a  salutary  discipline,  since 
when  he  had  reigned  seven  years,  t  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  offended  his  people  by  hi^ 
misconduct,  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  an4 
ibrccd  into  a  (/)  temporary  retreat. 

The  chief  bearing  of  the  Danish  invasions 
has  been  stated  to  have  been  the  consolidation 
of  the  English  government ;  and  of  this  an  ex- 
ample presents  itself  t  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred 

*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  2.  p.  9S.  f  Ibid.  p. 

180,  &c.  X  Ibid.  p.  101, 162.  vol.  3.  p.  8. 
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and  of  his  siiccesBW  Edward  the  elder*    In 
the  second  year  of  that  of  Alfred*  the  Danes 
'  conquered  Mercia*  which  had  remained  a  dis^ 
tinct  kingdom,  though  subject  tp  the  govem-i 
fnent  of  the  successors  of  Egbert ;  when  the 
Paiiish  power  declined,  an   opportunity^  was 
presented  to  Alfred  of  reuniting  it  with  Wessex* 
but  it  was  not  yet  incorporated  with  it  into  the 
game  government ;  as  however  its  independence 
had  been  weakened  by  the  Danish  conquest,  it 
was  soon  forced  to  renounce  its  separate  exist- 
ence, and  the  union  was  perfected  by  Edward. 
Other  influences  of  these  invasions  are  not  less 
distinguishable.    One  of  these  consisted  in  giv- 
ing the  impulse  to  the  first  formation  of  an 
English  navy.    Though  the  Saxons  had  been 
originally  pirates  like  the  Danes,  they  were 
afterwards  drawn  away  from  maritime  adven* 
ture  by  the  struggle,  which  was  necessary  ^r 
establishing  them  in  the  possession  of  England; 
nor  did  they  return  to  it,  until  the  invasions  of 
those  other  tribes  of  pirates  had  rendered  a 
naval  armament  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
their  acquisitions.     This  necessity  was  first  per- 
ceived by  Alfred,  who  accordingly,  about  the 
year  875,  (u)  gained  the  first  naval  advantage 
of  his  country,  and  two  years  afterwards  de- 
stroyed a  considerable  fleet,  which  was .  coming 
to  the  relief  of  his  enemies.    Nor  were  the  ma- 
ritime cares  of  this  illustrious  prince  confined 
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to  military  exertion.  Anxious  to  introduce 
among  his  people  a  knowledge  of  foreign  re- 
gions, he  added  to  his  translation  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  Orosius,  not  only  a  geographical 
account  of  Germany  coAiposed  by  himself,  but, 
which  is  particularly  interesting,  ^  a  narration 
of  two  voyages  performed  by  northern  seamen, 
one  in  the  northern  ocean,  the  other  to  the  east* 
ern  part  of  the  Baltic :  and  (v)  he  is  said  also 
to  have  opened  a  communication  with  the  East- 
Indies,  and  to  have  procured  great  quanti- 
ties  of  the  most  precious  productions  of  that 
countri\ 

Another  operation  of  the  Danish  invasions 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  restoring  the  ener-* 
gy  of  the  national  character,  which  had  been 
lamentably  enfeebled,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citement afforded  by  the  divided  government 
of  the  Saxons.  The  decay  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Saxons  has  been  pointed  out  by  (w)  Henry, 
who  has  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Bede,  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
The  elffect  of  their  tranquil  establishment  had 
been  to  dispose  them  to  embrace  the  indolence 
of  the  monastic  life  with  so  much  ardour,  that 
the  defence  of  the  country  was  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  and  those  who  ventured  to  contend 
in  arms  with  the  Danes  were  shamefully  over- 
powered by  inferior  numbers.    In  every  case 

*  Hist,  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  toI.  2.  p.  283,  Sec, 


the  military ,  character  of  a  natioa  must  be 
impaired  by  ccmtinued  tranquillity ;  but  the 
corruption  of  .^  \]farbarou8  people  mal^^s  a  more 
ri^d  and  dangei;oua  progtQ939  because  the  na» 
tigq^  spiiTit  is  not  supported  by  the  artificial 
ai4s  <^  discipline  and  sentimpsKt;  to  the  Saxons 
thitii^Oire  the  infusion  of  a  new  portion  of  eaert 
gy  had  become  indispensaUa;:  and  this  iras 
most  coinmo^iously  suppliedby  arpeof^l^  whicb» 
spealsing  nearly,  the  same  language^  and  difipr^ 
ing  ^ttle:  in  manners  and ;  lavs,  was  capable .  of 
iaqorporating  itself  easily  wildi  the  former  inluk 
bitlants. 

.  In  reviewing  this  ^period  >  it  aimst  not  be  ^^MHt? 
ted,  that  the  cetgn  of  Alfred  wa»:  honourably 
distinguished  by  other  eflmts  £&t  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects,  besides  those  which  have  been  al« 
ready  mentioned,  (or)  Deeply  lamenting  th^ 
barbarous  ignorance,  which  he  saw  every  where 
around  him,  he  encouraged  .the  translation  of 
useful  works  into  the  vernacular  hmguafpe,  and 
amidst  all  the  urgent  cares  of  his  government 
became  himself  the  .tranalator.cf(^)  several;  ^ 
his  ministers  and  servants  too,  who  were  all 
alike  destitute  of  information,  he  compeUed 
even  then  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  under 
4he  penary  of  losing  iheir  eosployments }  and 
he  occupied  liimself  in  composing  from  the  va^ 
rious  laws  of  various  districts  of  his  Jdc^dom, 

*  lijst  of  tlie  Atiglo-SMCont)  nA%  1L  p.  950. 
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that  system  of  general  regulation,  which  became 
the  foundation  of  the  common  law  of  England. 
The  great  instrumentality  of  the  Saxon  go^ 
vemment  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  for-- 
mation  of  that  liberal  code  of  equal  law,  whiclt 
the  English  barons,  with  salutary  steadiness^  re^ 
fused  to  exchange  for  the  institutions  of  impe« 
rial,  or  of  papal  Rome.  The  principles  of  an 
impartial  liberty  were  fostered  by  (z)  the  inde* 
pendent  spirit  of  a  government,  which  had  ori- 
ginated  from  the  equality  of  the  Saxon  settlersy 
and  was  slowly  consolidated  into  a  single  state* 
During  all  the  agitations  of  this  period  the  bu« 
siness  of  civil  legislation,  as  well  as  that  of  po- 
litical regulation,  made  a  gradual  progress. 
*  The  Saxon  laws  were  first  reduced  to  writing 
by  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  who  ascended  the 
tlirone  so  early  as  the  year  568  :  afterwards  Ina 
king  of  Wessex,  and  Ofia  king  of  Merda^ 
enacted  laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  respec- 
tive kingdoms  :  and  Alfred  composed  from  the 
laws  of  these  three  princes  the  code,  which  he 
published  for  the  general  government  of  his 
subjects.  The  country  was  not  yet  indeed  in 
a  situation  admitting  a  complete  adjustment  of 
its  laws,  a  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  remainder  but  imperfectly  utnU 
ed  under  the  Saxon  monarchy.  Accordingly, 
even  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  different  districts 

*  Rapin  J  Hist,  of  England,  book  4«  cb.  Q. 
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were  regulated  by  the  distinct  systemd  of  the 
WestnSaxons,  the  Mercians,  and  the  Danes; 
until  at  length,  when  the  contest  with  the 
Danes  had  wholly  ceased,  these  di0ereQt  sys« 
tema  were  combined  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
into  a  code,  which  became  in  a  succeeding  pe^ 
riod  the  object  of  the  patriotic  strugglea  of  the 
nation. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  elapseii  be- 
tween the  death  of  Alfred  and  the  Norman  con- 
quest ;  a  period  in  which  the  combinafidn  of 
the  English  monarchy,  begun  by  Egbert,  isnd 
improved  by  Alfred,  was  rendered  almost  com- 
plete. Egbert  had  reduced  the  several  states 
under  a  common  sovereign,  and  foiir  of  them 
under  a  common  system  <rf^  admmistratioQ ;  Al- 
fred, though  so  much  occupied  in  resisting  the 
efforts  of  the  Danes,  had  begun  the  formation 
of  a  general  system  of  laws ;  and  in  this  latter 
part  of  the  time  which  is  now  reviewed,  both 
the  incorporation  of  the  several  governments, 
and  the  formation  of  the  common  law,  were 
brought  to  their  maturity*  It  then  remained 
for  the  Norman  conquest  to  superinduce  such 
a  pressure  of  royal  authority,  as  mi^t  cause 
the  same  intimate  combination  of  the  difierent 
orders  of  the  people,  which  had  been  already 
effected  among  the  several  provinces  of  the 
state.  * 

It  is  observable,  that  the  Danish  invasions 
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arc  distinguishable  into  two  series,  tlie  former 
of  which  terminated  in  the  year  937,  and  the 
latter  began  in  the  year  981  ;  and  it  is  also  re- 
markable, that  the  results  of  these  two  series 
were  contrary,  that  of  the  former  having  been 
tlic  reduction  of  the  Danes,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
ter their  establishment  in  the  possession  of  the 
government. 

Of  the  princes  who  siicceeded  Alfred,  the 
four  who  next  followed  him,  prosecuted  with 
vigour  and  success  his  great  enterprise  for  the 
reduction  of  the  Danes,  and  the  completion  of 
the  monarchy.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  the  immediate  successor  of  Alired  the  Da* 
iiish  power  continued  to  decline,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  triumph  of  the  goveniinent.  The 
grand  struggle  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Athel- 
stan,  who  wiis  the  second  after  that  prince.  • 
The  Danes,  confederated  with  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh,  and  assisted  by  their  countiymen  from 
Ireland,  and  from  their  native  land,  exerted 
their  utmost  force  in  the  year  987 ;  they  were 
encountered  by  Athelstan  with  resolution  and 
foresight  proportioned  to  their  formidable  pre- 
parations; and  the  conflict,  which  was  after- 
wards distinguished  by  the  name  of  tlie  great 
battle^  decided  the  contest.  Mr.  Turner  ha$ 
described  t  Athelstan  as  from  tliis  time  sove^ 

*  Ilist.  of  the  ADg]o-SaxoD8>  vol,  3.  p.  23,  &c        f  Ibid, 
p.  38. 
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reign  of  the  whole  of  England,  and  the  first  to 
whom  the  title  rightfully  belonged ;  but  if  it  be 
meant  that  the  incorporation  of.  the  kingdom 
was  then  first  completed,  the  distinction  should 
rather  be  assigned  to  Edred,  the  fourth  succes*- 
sor  of  Alfred.  Athelstan  had  indeed  conquered 
Northumbria :  *  he  had  however  committed  tlie 
crown  of  that  kingdom  to  a  Norwegian,  who  af- 
terwards revolted ;  and  the  reduction  and  in- 
corporation of  Northumbria  were  completed 
by  Edred. 

This  prince,  who  died  in  the  year  955,  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  four  minors,  the  last  of 
whom  was  expressively  characterized  by  the 
name  of  {ad)  the  Unready.  Of  their  four  reigns 
(M)  three  afforded  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  establishing  in  England  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  were  so 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  influence  of  the' 
papacy ;  the  last,  that  of  Ethelred,  was  the  pe- 
riod of  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  northern  in- 
vaders of  England,  which  succeeded,  after  the 
momentary  reign  of  Edmund  Ironside,  in  plac- 
ing Canute,  a  Danish  prince,  upon  the  throne 
of  England. 

Though  the  invasions  of  the  northmen  had 
been  discontinued,  many  of  the  people  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  or  of  their  descendants,  re- 

VOL.  I.  E  E 

*■  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  3.  p.  115. 
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mained  in  England ;  and  it  was  important  that 
some  niciisures  should  be  employed  tor  conciliat- 
ing the  two  great  portions  of  the  nation^  and 
dis})osing  them  to  a  cordiality  of  political  union. 
Such  measures  were  succcssftilly  employed  by 
Canute,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  appro- 
})riate  influence  of  the  exaltation  of  a-  Danish 
})rinc(\     It  has  been   related  of  this  monardi, 
Aviiosc  reign  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the 
jieriod    of  Danish   sovereignty   in  England^  • 
that  he  maintained  an  exact  equality  between 
1  he  two  nations  in  dignity,  in  council,  and  in 
war.  t  Of  the  salutary  operation  of  his  impar- 
tial  guvernment  he  received  a  valuable  proot^  in 
tho  critically  important  services  performed  by 
his  English  forces  against  his  Swedish  enemies. 
A  Saxon  sovereign  might  indeed  have  easily 
succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Danes,  who  liad 
been  vancpiished  and  depressed ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  how  the  two  portions  of  the 
inhabitants  could  be  more  efiectually  induced 
to  eiitertain  sentiments   of  reciprocal   respect 
and    kindness,   than    by   a    revolution,  which 
[should  exalt  to  authority  a  prince  of  the  van* 
quished  people,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  for  obliterating  all  distinctions.   The 
tv»o  siiort  reigns,  which  followed  that  of  Ca- 
nute, were  but  the  troubled  crisis  of  the  de- 
civiioion  of  the  brief  dynasty  of  the  Danish,  and 

*  lliiU  of  Uic  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  3.  p.  28G.     f  Ibid. 
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of  the  restOTation  of  the  Saxon  sovereigns.  By 
the  death  of  Hardicanute  the.  crowns  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark  were  separated,  the  family 
of  Canute  having  become  extinct,  and  the  new 
king  of  Denmark  being  too  much  occupied  by 
a  domestic  rival,  to  prosecute  his  pretension  to 
a  foreign  dominion. 

When  the  Saxon  series  of  sovereigns  had  been 
restored,  by  the  advancement  of  Edward  sur* 
named  the  Confessor,  an  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  completing  the  system  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  whole  country  had  been  reduc- 
ed under  a  common  government,  and  had  then 
experienced  the  alternation  of  Saxon  and  Danish 
sovereignty;  the  distinctions  which  bad.  kept 
the  people  in  separation,  must  thus  have  been 
removed  ;  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Saxon 
princes  presented  a  lit  occasion  for  the  combi^ 
nation  of  all  the  different  systems  of  law  into 
one  general  code  of  regulation.  When  thid 
had  been  done,  and  the  people  had  been  formed 
to  the  maintenance  of  equal  liberty,  the  funo 
tion  of  the  Saxon  government  may  be  consider- 
ed  as  having  been  fulfilled.  Nor  does  it  indeed 
appear  to  have  been  fitted  for  a  much  longer 
duration,  since  *  it  manifested  a  tendency  to^ 
wards  an  excessive  aggrandizement  of  the  aris* 

E  E  2 

*  Millar's  Hist.  View  of  the  Englith  GoYernmwt,  Tol.  1. 
p.  276,  lie.  Loud.  ISOS. 
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tocracy,  which  must  have  destroyed  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Alfred  the 
earldoms  of  the  several  shires  were  held  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  Saxon  government  they  had  in  general 
become  hereditary,  and  some  of  them  formida- 
ble to  the  royal  authority.  The  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  was  accordingly'  but  a  struggle 
between  two  great  aristocratic  interests ;  Siward 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric  duke  of 
Mercia,  forming  a  party  of  opposition  to  the  in- 
fluence of  earl  Goodwin,  wHose  son  Harold  was 
afterwards  placed  upon  the  throne. 

But  the  reign  of  Edward,  which  seems  by  iti 
weakness  to  have  encouraged  the  abuses  of  an 
overbearing  aristocracy,  tended  also  to  facili- 
tate the  revolution,  by  which  that  aristocracy 
was  efiectually  repressed,  and  compelled  to  seek 
its  support  against  tlie  crown  in  a  union  with 
the  general  interests  of  die  people^  Being  the 
son  of  a  princess  of  Normandy,  and  having  pas- 
sed the  greater  part  of  his  youth  in  that  coun- 
tr}%  while  the  Danes  were  in  possession  of  the 
English  crown,  Edward  had  become  partial  to 
its  customs  and  language ;  and  when  he  was 
afterwards  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  not  onlj 
introduced  tliem  at  the  English  court,  but  also 
l)romoted  many  individuals  of  that  country  to 
distinguished  situations.  In  this  manner  Ed- 
ward formed  a  party,  which  was  naturally  dis* 
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posed  to  favour  the  revolution^  that  soon  after- 
wards established  a  Norman  prince  upon  the 
throne  of  England.  This  party  too,  when  the 
king  became  anxious  al>out  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, induced  him  to  encourage  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  kinsman  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  to  give  him  a  pretence  for  pleading  an  ac- 
tual appointment. 

The  Normans  ^  had  been  led  from  Norway 
by  their  chieftain  Rolfr  or  RoUo,  when  he  was 
banished  for  an  act  of  pirj^cy,  then  at  last  pro- 
hibited by  the  sovereign.  The  first  attempt  of 
this  leader  was  made  upon  England,  and  if  it 
had  been  successful,  it  could  but  have  added 
another  to  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  invasions 
of  that  country  ;  but  it  was  repelled  by  the  pro- 
tecting genius  of  Alfred,  and  at  length,  in  the 
year  911,  these  northern  emigrants  became  set- 
tled in  that  province  of  France,  which  from 
them  acquired  the  name  of  Normandy.  Thus, 
while  two  distinct  migrations  were  successively 
sent  to  England,  for  forming  and  maturing  its 
earlier  government,  a  third  was  directed  to 
France,  tlie  country  in  which  Charlemagne  had 
a  century  before  established  a  new  western  em- 
pire, to  acquire  there  the  habits  of  a  strictly 
feudal  administration,  with  the  elegancies  of  a 
comparatively  polished  court,  and  to  introduce 
tliem  into  England,  together  witli  continental 

*  Wh\m  of  the  Anglo-SaxoDS,  vol.  S.  p.  93. 
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relations,  and  an  energetic  sovereignty.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-five  years  the  Normans  had 
remained  in  this  their  school  of  policy,  when 
the  circumstances  of  England  invited  the  repe- 
tition of  their  original  enterprise. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  influence  of  the 
brief  reign  of  Harold,  who  concluded  the  series 
of  the  Saxon  sovereigns.     At  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  the  throne  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  been  vacant,  since  a  nobleman 
not  of  the  royal  family  could  be  placed  upon  it. 
If  then  William  had,  by  the  influence  of  the 
party  which  favoured  his  intereslis  at  tlie  En* 
glish  court,   been   at  once  advanced    to    the 
throne,  wherein  would  the  result  have  differed 
from  that,  which  was  produced  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  Harold  ? — The  answer  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Harold  converted  into  a  conquest,  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  irregular  suc- 
cession of  a  foreign  prince,  similar  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Danish  sovereigns.     Harold 
summoned  to  the  field  the  English  party,  and 
though  he  was  not  able  to  conquer,  he  was  yet 
able  to  oppose  a  resistance  sufficiently  powerful, 
to  convert  the  succession  of  tlie  Norman  duke 
into  a  military  revolution.    It  was  not  however 
so  much  the  general  issue  of  the  battle,  though 
obstinately  contested,  that  gained  the  kingdom 
for  AVilliam,  as  the  death  of  the  king;  *  thefor- 

*■  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  toKS.  p.  398. 
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tune  of  Eagland  had  been  rashly  tried  with  but 
a'  small    portion  of    it3  forcei    and  the  main 
strength  of  the  country   was  still  unsubdued. 
And  it  has  been  remarked,  ^  that  even  this  im- 
perfect success  was  gained  by  the  assistance  of 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  circumstances. 
If  William  had  been  able,  as  he  wished,  to  at- 
tempt  the  enterprise  a  month  sooner,  he  would 
have  lost  the  accidental  co-operation  of  a  Nor- 
wegian invasion  ;  if  the  wind  had  not  critically 
dispersed  the  Saxon  fleet,  apd  then  as  critically 
fiivoured  his  own,  he  must  have  exhausted  his 
power  in  a  naval  engagement  j  if  Harold  had 
not  been  inflamed  with  the  pride  of  his  victory 
in  the  Norwegian  contest,  he  would  probably 
have  been  n^ore  cautious  in  th^  resi9tan9e,  which 
he  opposed  to  tlie  Normans;  and  if  he  had  not 
fallen  with  his  brothers  in  the  battle,  the  expe- 
dition might  yet  have  been  frustrated.     "  Shall 
we  not  say/'  concludes    Mr.    Turner,  ••  that 
William's  enterprise  succeeded  against  all  pro- 
bability, and  that  chance,  or  rather  Providence, 
was  the  agent  that  enthroned  him  ?'*  (cc). 

■^  Hist,  of  ^e  Aoglo-SaxoDS,  vol.  S.  p.  399>  &c. 


(a)  Tlie  area  of  France  before  the  revolution, 
according  to  Mr.  Pinkeiton,  comprehended 
148,840  square  miles ;  that  of  England  an4 
Vf^es  he  estimates  at  49,450,  tliat  of  Scotland 
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at  27,  793,  and  that  of  Ireland  at  27,457,  mak- 
ing together  104,700. 

(6)  This  multiplication  was  much  encrease^ 
by  the  very  irregular  boundary  of  the  two 
islands,  which  Shakspeare  has  so  well  expressed 
of  the  greater  island,  the  nook-sJiotten  isle  of  AU 
bion.     Henry  V.  act.  3.  scene  5. 

(r)  That  of  Ptolemy.  The  three  islands  were 
those  now  named  North  Strandt,  Busen,  and 
Heiligland.  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1. 
p.  3,  25. 

((/)  The  disastrous  anarchy  of  Britain  has 
been  recorded  not  only  in  the  lamentations  of 
Gildas,  but  also  by  Procopius,  who  says  that  the 
country  remained  under  tyrants,  and  by  Saint 
Jerome,  who  describes  Britain  as  a  province  fer* 
tile  in  tyrants.     Ibid.  p.  140. 

(c)  The  British  account  however  represents 
the  Saxons  as  having  relinquished  the  enter- 
prise during  five  years,  and  Mr.  Turner  has 
mentioned  some  circumstances,  which  give  it 
corroboration.     Ibid.  p.  164,  165. 

(fj  Ibid.  p.  163.  However  it  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  west-riding  of  Yorkshire  was 
not  completely  subdued  until  the  year  620 ;  so 
that  more  than  two  centuries  of  bloody  warfare 
had  elapsed,  before  the  invaders  were  able  to 
break  the  communication  between  the  Britons 
of  Wales  and  those  of  Cumberland  and  Strath- 
cluyd.     Cadwallen,  who  was  killed  in  the  year 
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6S1,  and  who  is  said  to  have  fought  against  the 
Saxons  fourteen  pitched  battles,  was  apparently 
the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes,  who  attempted  a 
regular  contest  for  victory  in  the  open  field. 
Specimens  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances, 
vol.  1.  p.  105.  Lond.  1805. 

(g)  Mr.  Turner  is  of  opinion,  that  the  time 
of  Arthur  did  not  precede  the  year  528.  Hist, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  231.  According 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the 
Silures  about  the  year  510,  and  about  the  year 
517  was  chosen  by  the  allied  princes  of  Britain 
as  leader  of  their  confederacy ;  in  this  charac- 
ter he  gave  a  temporary  predominance  to  the 
British  arms  until  the  year  540,  when  a  disseii- 
sion  began  between  him  and  his  nephew  Mo- 
dred,  who  entered  into  a  league  with  their  ene- 
mies ;  and,  after  two  years  of  contest,  the  bat- 
tle of  Camblan,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  lead- 
ers of  both  armies,  decided  for  ever  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Saxons.  Specimens,  &c.  vol.1, 
p.  99.  Of  this  ancient  prince  William  of 
Malrasbury  says,  that  he  was  dignus  plane, 
quern  non  mendaces  somniarent  fabulae,  sed  ve- 
races  praedicarent  historiae;  quippe  qui  laban- 
tem  patriam  diu  sustiniierit,  infractasque  civi- 
um  mentes  ad  bellum  acuerit.— Script,  post  Bed. 
p.  9.  The  fabulous  appearance  of  his  history 
Wace  has  expressly  attributed  to  its  extreme 
popularity,  by  which  it  became  subject  to  numer- 
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ous  interpolations,  inserted  by  various  reciters. 
Ibid.  p.  90,  91.  Mr.  Ellis  has  mentioned  with 
approbation  a  suggestion,  by  which  Mr.  OweOf 
the  compiler  of  the  Welsh  Dictionary,  had  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  monstrous  absurdity  of 
the  story  of  Arthur  ;  that  there  were  two  of  the 
name,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  mythological, 
and  perhaps  allegorical  personage,  the  son  ol 
Uthyr  Bendragon,  or  Wonder  the  supreme 
leader,  and-  Eigyr,  the  generating  powe?",  From 
this  writer  he  has  also  quoted  the  very  curious 
remark,  that  the  Indian  Menu,  exactly  by  liame» 
and  with  similar  attributes,  has  been  introduced 
in  the  old  Welsh  tales,  acting  as  one  of  the 
agents  of  Arthur,  to  recover  Olwen,  the  reprcr 
sentative  of  the  fecundity  of  nature.  Ibid.  p. 
97,  98.  The  scenes  of  the  achievements  of  the 
historical  Arthur  were  all  placed  near  the  borr 
ders  of  England  and  Scotland,  Carlisle  having 
been  his  favourite  seat.  Ibid.  p.  123.  Such 
was  the  fond  belief  that  Arthur  would  again  ap- 
pear among  his  countrymen,  that  Henry  11. 
found  it  necessary  to  disinter  the  body,  and 
Edward  I.  to  expose  it  to  view.  Andrews^s 
Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  1.  p.  306.  Lond. 
1794. 

(A)  Warton's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  diss. 
I .  In  defiance  of  chronology  these  two  great 
subjects'of  romantic  fabling  were  actually  com- 
bined together,    the  twelve   peers  of  Charkr 
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magne  being  represented  as  present  at  the  mag' 
nificent  coronation  of  Arthur  in  the  city  of 
Caerleon.  Ibid.  Brittany  furnished  the  cbm«- 
munication  between  the  romantic  histories  of 
the  British  and  the  French.     Specimens,  &c. 

vol.    1  .  p.    S3y   &CC. 

(i)  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  1 .  p.  258. 
In  confirmation  of  this  title  Mr.  Turner  has 
quoted  Th.  Rudborne's  Hist  Major  Winton.  I. 
Anglia  Sacra,  187,  which  has  these  words,  Pro- 
vincia  Britonum,  quds  modo  Anglia  nominatur, 
Saxonum  temporibusin  octo  regnadivisa  fuerit; 
and  Matth.  Westm.  198,  who  fitates  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  to  have  been  eight. 

(A)  The  opinion,  incautiously  embraced  by 
Hume,  that  the  Britons  were  either  extirpated, 
or  at  least  exterminated,  by  the  Saxons,  is  now 
abandoned;  and  Mr.  Ellis  has  satisfactorily 
shown,  how  unreasonably  that  historian  has  con- 
tended, that  the  latter  were  compelled  -to  this 
severity  for  the  security  of  their  own  subsist- 
ence. "  That  a  body  of  northern  pirates,*'  he 
remarks,  "  should  have  been  unable  to  subsist 
in  a  flourishing  Roman  colony,  without  destroy- 
ing  the  cultivators  of  the  land;  and  that  they 
should  have  found  it  expedient^  while  harassed 
by  continual  warfare,  to  lay  by  the  sword,  and 
to  take  the  plough  into  their  own  hands ;  would 
scarcely  appear  credible,  even  if  a  similar  con- 
duct had  been  attributed,  on  the  best  historical 
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evidence,  to  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous 
conquerors,  because  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
recruits  by  sea  was  a  peculiar  obstacle  to  Saxqn 
population*  Indeed,"  he  adds,  **  a  fact  so  glar-* 
ingly  absurd  could  never  have  obtaiped  admit-* 
tance  into  our  history,  had  it  not  been  assumed 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  our  language  and  lawai  are  purely  northerns 
and  exliibit  no  traces  of  any  mixture  between 
the  Saxon  conquerors  and  the  native  inhabit- 
ants. But  this  assumption  has,  on  examina-y 
tion,  been  found  to  be  false.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  believing,  that  near  one-third  of  our 
language  is  of  Welsh  origin  ;  and  with  respegt 
to  our  laws,  Mr.  Whitaker  has  shewn,  that  the 
Saxon  system  of  policy  was  grafted  upon  tha^ 
of  the  British,  though  considerably  moditi^, 
so  as  to  suit  the  freer  and  milder  government, 
to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed ; 
and  that  this  system  underwent  very  little 
change  even  at  the  Norman  conquest,  which 
has  been  generally  considered  as  the  epocha  of 
almost  universal  innovation. — ^A  nearly  similar 
scheme  (to  the  Saxon  codes)  is  seen  in  that  of 
Howel  Dha,  which  is  professedly  a  collection 
and  a  renovation  of  the  usages  long  before  esr 
tablished  in  Wales,  where  the  law  of  succession, 
by  requiring  frequent  subdivisions  of  property, 
had  multiplied  the  services  of  vassalage  to  as 
great  an  extent,  as  could  be  demanded  by  the 
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utmost  refinements  of  the  feudal  system.**  Spe* 
cimens,  &c.  vol.  1.  p.  107>  108. 

Barrington  has  however  given  a  difierent  ac- 
count of  the  old  British  laws.  When  Edward  I. 
says  he,  had  reduced  Wales,  he  caused  enquiry 
into  the  customs  of  that  country  to  be  made 
upon  oath,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  new 
system  of  regulations.  *  One  hundred  and  se* 
venty-two  persons  were  examined  at  four  difier« 
ent  places ;  and  the  result  is  printed  in  the  ap« 
pendix  of  the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha,  or  Hoel 
Dda  according  to  Barrington.  All  these  wit- 
nesses agree,  that  the  princes  of  Wales  could 
alter  the  laws  at  their  pleasure,  nor  do  they 
make  the  least  mention  of  a  parliament,  or  even 
a  council ;  they  are  also  siletit  in  regiurd  to  any 
feudal  tenure,  the  property  being  commonly 
allodial,  and  distributed  by  the  law  of  gavelkind. 
Observ.  on  the  more  Anc.  Stat.  p.  120,  121, 
Lond.  1796. 

(/)  Among  these  is  particularly  mentioned 
Alfrid  of  Northumbria,  perhaps  the  model  of 
the  illustrious  prince  of  the  same  name :  he  re- 
ceived from  Adamnan  his  acccount  of  the  Asi- 
atic travels  of  Arcuulfus,  who  in  his  return  had 
been  driven  by  a  tempest  to  Britain,  and  caused 
it  to  be  made  public.  HisL  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  vol.  1.  p.  305. 

(m)  The  first  conversion  of  Britain  is  involv- 
ed in  obscurity,  Bede's  account  of  the  em* 
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bassy  addressed  by  Kang  Lucius  to  Eleuthenis 
the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  second  century,  be- 
ing rejected  as  fabulous.  Mosheim's  Eccles. 
Hist.  cent.  2.  part  1.  ch.  !•  From  the  supposed 
conversion  of  Lucius  to  the  Diodesian  perse- 
cution, or  during  eighty  years,  tlie  ecclesiatical 
history  of  Britain  is,  as  Rapin  informs  us,  en- 
tirely unknown  :  in  that  persecution  however  it 
fumislied  many  martyrs.  Hist,  of  England^ 
book  1. 

(n)  Augustine  demanded,  that  the  Christian 
preachers,  whom  he  found  among  the  Britons» 
should  "  preach  the  word  of  God  together  with 
him,'^  or  acknowledge  himself  as  their  archbi- 
shoi),  and  consequently  the  bishop  of  Rome  as 
their  patriarch.  Jamieson's  Hist.  Account  of 
the  Culdees,  p.  76..  Edinb.  1811.  The  demand 
of  Augustine  was  firmly  refused,  tlie  western 
churches  being  separated  from  those  of  the 
Romish  communion  by  two  observances,  to 
wliich  a  strange  importance  was  attached,  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  and  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure. 
These  had  probably  the  chief  influence  in  main- 
taining tlie  distinction ;  but  Dr.  Jamieson  has 
shown,  that  the  doctrines  of  tliese,  independ- 
ents were  purer  than  the  tenets  of  the  Romish 
church.  Ibid.  ch.  10.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  the  Christianity  of  North  Britain 
should  have  been  strengthened  and  systems^ 
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tized  just  before  the  arrival  of  Augusthie  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  Columba,  th« 
founder  of  the  Culdees,  having  arrived  frQ^l 
Ireland  in  Hii,  or  lona,  in  the  year  563,  and 
having  died  there  in  the  year  597,  in  which  lat* 
ter  year  Augustine  visited  England. 

(o)  Dr.  Jamieson  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Bede,  that  by  Scottish  ^^ssionaries,  or  those 
whom  they  had  instructed  and  ordained,  not 
only  the  Northumbrians,  but  the  Middle- Anglesr 
the  Mercians,  and  East-Saxons^  all  the  way  to 
the  river  Thames,  were  converted  -to  Christi- 
anity ;  that  for  some  time  they  acknowledged 
subjection  to  the  ecclesiastical  govertunent  of  - 
the  Scots ;  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Scottish 
church  yielded  only  to  the  «3cendaacy  of  that 
of  Rome,  which  had  been  admitted  among  the  . 
Saxons  of  the  west,  and  of  Kent.  Ibid.  p.  91. 

(^p)  Hist,  of  England,  chvl.  Tiie  historian 
attributes  this  not  only  to  the  jealousies  attend- 
ing an  unsettled  succession,  but  ako  id  some 
degree  to  the  admiration  of  a  monastic  life,  and 
the  opinion  of  merit  attending  the  preservation 
of  chastity  even  in  a  married  state. 

{q)  These  were  Ella  king  of  Sussex,  Cealwin 
king  of  Wessex,  Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  Red- 
wald  king  of  East-Anglia,  Edwin  and  Oswald 
kings  of  Northumbria,  and  Oswy  king  pf  Ber- 
nicia,  and  latterlv  of  all  Northumbria.  Hist, 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  l.p.  275,  298. 
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(r)  "  There  is  some  difficulty  about  Egbert's 
residence  in  France.  The  Saxon  Chronicle, 
73.  Flor.  Wig.  p.  291.  Huntingd.  344,  and 
Hoveden,  411.  express  a  period  of  three  years 
only,  ibi  per  triennium  mansit.  Malmsbury  im- 
plies that  he  went  thither  from  Offa's  court, 
when  Brihtric  sought  the  Mercian  alliance.  It 
is  clear  that  the  other  chronicles  are  mistaken ; 
for  how  could  Offa  and  Brihtric  exile  Egbert 
into  France  three  years  only  before  his  acces- 
sion, when  Ofla  died  six  years  previous  to  this 
period — perhaps  the  three  should  be  thirteen 
years."  Ibid.  p.  352,  note.  On  the  subject  of 
this  residence  Malmsbury  says  quod  Dei  eon- 
silio  factum  intelligo,  ut  vir  ille  ad  tantum  reg- 
num  electus  regnandi  disciplinam  a  Francis  ac* 
ciperet.  Est  enim  gens  ilia  et  exercitatione  vi- 
rium,  et  comitate  morum  cunctorum  occidental 
lium  facile  princeps.  De  Gestis  Regum  An- 
glia?,  lib.  2.  cap.  1. 

(s)  Piratical  habits  were  so  established  in 
these  northern  countries,  that  when  one  indi* 
vidual  of  a  family  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
any  of  their  numerous  kingdoms,  the  other 
males  became  of  course  leaders  of  pirates,  and 
were  called  kings,  though  destitute  of  territory. 
Not  only  however  the  sons  of  the  princes,  but 
also  those  of  every  powerful  man,  undertook  to ' 
conduct  piratical  expeditions.  Hist,  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons vol.  2.  p.  40-^2.    Piracy  was  prohi* 
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bited  by  Harald  Harfragre  king  of  Norway,  who 
was  contemporary  to  Athelstan.  Ibid.  vol.  3. 
p.  83,  &c. 

(/)  It  could  not  have  lasted  quite  five  months. 
Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  201,  note. 

(i^)  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p.  164,  &c.  He^'was  under  a 
necessity  of  manning  this  his  first  fleet  with  pi- 
ratical foreigners. 

(y)  Ibid.  p.  352,  &c.  Mr.  Turner  has  .no- 
ticed three  facts,  which  render  the  Indian  em- 
bassy of  Alfred  credible:  that  a  Persian  em- 
bassador should  have  visited  Charlemagne;  that 
Arcuulful  should  in  the  eighth  century  have 
travelled  to  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  that  Abel,  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, should  have  sent  letters^  with.presents, 
to  Alfred.     Ibid-  p.  361. 

(w)  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  4.  p.  311.  In 
a  note,  p.  313,  he  has  quoted  an  extreme  in- 
stance of  national  debasement.  Saspenumero 
decem  aut  duodecim  Dani  alternis  vicibus  ux- 
orem,  vel  filiam,  vel  cognatam  thayni  vitiant^ 
ipso  thayno  spectante,  nee  prohibente.  Sermo 
Lupi  Episcopi,  apud  Hickesii  Thesaur.  t.  1.  p. 
103. 

(a:)  "  There  are  very  few,'*  says  he,  speaking 
of  churchmen,  "  on  this  side  of  the  Humber, 
who  could  understand  their  daily  prayers  in 
English,  or  translate  any  letter  from  the  Latin; 
I  think  there  were  not  ^lany  beyond  the  Hum- 
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her ;  they  Wore  s')  few,  that  I  indeed  cannot 
recollect  one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the 
Thanic?,  when  I  took  the  kingdom."  Hist,  of 
the  Ar.glo-Saxons,  vol.  2.  p.  256.  The  chief 
prece})tor  of  Alfred  was  Johannes  Erigena»  or 
John  tlie  Irishman,  who  had  been  invited  by 
Alfred  from  France  after  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bald.     Ibid.  p.  268 — 274. 

(t/)  Of  the  books  which  he  translated  the 
princripal  were  the  General  History  of  Orosius, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  History  of  Bede,  the  treatise 
of  Boetius  de  Consolatione  PhilosophiaE^,  and 
the  Pastoralis  Cura  of  Gregory,  or  his  treatise 
on  the  pastoral  ofMce.     Ibid.  p.  282 — SI 6. 

(r)  All  the  important  concerns  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons  were  regulated  in  their  Wittenage- 
mots,  or  great  councils.  Too  little  is  known  of 
the  constitution  of  these  assemblies,  to  afibrd 
any  adequate  foundation  for  the  comparisons, 
which  have  been  instituted  between  them  and 
the  parliaments  of  a  later  period :  but  it  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  ascertained,  that  while  an  es- 
pecial deference  was  given  to  the  counsels  of 
those  eminent  persons,  who  were  distinguished 
hy  the  name  of  Witcs,  a  conflux  of  freemen  of 
inferior  rank  was  admitted  to  the  discussion  of 
I)ublic  questions,  and  that  the  approbation  o. 
tliis  multitude  was  regarded  as  ratifying,  with 
the  authority  of  popular  consent,  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  leading  mem- 
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bers.  Whether  among  these  principal  men  there 
were  any  represeritalive  members,  has  not  yet 
JtM^mi  decided.  The  diligence  .  however  of  Mr. 
yTv^tnef  has  discovered  one  subscription,  which 
^Ifim^  to  imply,  that  the  person  subscribed  as  a 
representative:  .ego  Beonna  electus  consent, 
ct  subscrib.     Ibid*  vol.  4*  p.  278. 

(aa)  Malmsbury  says,  that  he  was  rexpul- 
ciljire  ad  dormiendum  factus.  De.pestis  Regum 
lAnglomm,  lib.  2.  cap*  10. 

(bb)  The.rei^s  of  Edwin,  Edgar,  and  Ed- 
,^ard  II.  Each  of  these  princes  was  a  minor 
lit. his  accession;,  and  the  first  was  oyerpow* 
ered,  the  others  weA*e  jruledy  by  tte  famous 
abbot  Dunstan,  wha  adopted  the  iBenedictine 
system  of  monastic  regtdatiqn,;  aud  .^ftaUqphed 
it  in  England.  Hist,  of .  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
vol.  s.  p.  152,  &c. 

(cc)  At  tlie  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
the  only  siirviyors  of  the.  race.of  .Egbert  were 
the  three  children  of  the  nephew,  of  JEdward; 
Edgar  surnamed  Aliieliug»  M<urgaf et,  Itnd.Chris* 
tina  or  Christian.  Henry's  ^Histi  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, yoL  3.  p.  148.  Of  these,  JBdgar  lived 
under  the  government,  first  of  Haroli.  and  af- 
terwards  of  William  the  Conquerojc  and  Henry 
I ;  Margaret  married  .  Malcolm  ^  III. .  kincr  of 
Scotland ;  and  Christin%J)ecame  a  nun.  Mar* 
garet  alone  had  issue,.. and. h^i:  daughter  Mi* 
tilda  became  the  wife  of  Henry  L  pf .  Ep^land. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Of  the  history  of  France  during  the  second  race 
of  kings^  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  qf 
Pepin f  in  the  year  751,  to  the  beginning  qfthat 
of  Hugh  Capetj  in  the  year  987. 


Pepin *     .     .     .     751 

Charles  and  Carloman 768 

Charles  or  Charlemagne  alone       .     .     771 
Imperial  dignity  restored       ....     800 

Lewis  I.  or  the  Debonnaire       •     .    .     814 
Charles  the  Bald     ........     840 

Lewis  IL  or  the  Stammerer  .  .  .  877 
Lewis  III.  and  Carloman      ....     879 

Charles  the  Fat .     884 

Germany fndlhf  separated      ...      1 
Italy  finally  separated  .     .     .     .     .       r  888 

Eudes ^ 

Charles  the  Simple  .  «  •  .  .  •  898 
Normans  established  by  treaty  •  .  •  912 
An  Italian  emperor  elected     •     .     •      > 

Feudal  aristocracy  completed       .    .      5 

Rodolph 928 

Lewis  IV 986 

Lothaire    • 954 

Lewis  V.  or  the  Slothful       ....     986 

In  the  preceding  lectures  I  have  reviewed  the 
beginnings  of  the  governments  erected  on  thb 
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puins  of  the  western  eiQpire,  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  the  earliest,  apd  the  fundamental  esta- 
blishments of  the  ipodern  system  of  Europe.  I 
bave  shown  in  what  manner  the  deplorable  de- 
generacy of  the  Italians  was  retrieved  by  the 
energy  of  their  Gothic  masters,  which  was  how- 
ever so  tempered  by  a  preparatory  civilization, 
that  it  served  even  to  foster  what  y&t  remained 
of  their  former  refinement;  and  how,  when  the 
national  character  had  been  thus  recovered 
from  its  decay,  the  introduction  of  the  fierper, 
but  yet  respectable  Lombards,  gave  a  com- 
mencement to  the  feudal  arrangements  of  Eu- 
rope, and  to  those  political  divisions  of  Italy, 
which  favoured  the  aggrandizement  of  the  pa- 
pacy. I  have  shown  also,  how  ^  combination 
of  events  in  some  degree  similar  gave  being  in 
France  to  a  government,  which  has  been  through 
succeeding  ages  the  central  and  most  considera- 
ble member  of  the  political  system,  the  Visi- 
goths and  the  Burgundians  having,  by  their  im- 
perfect improvement,  begun  in  tliat  country  the 
regeneration  of  the  public  character,  which  the 
infusion  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  less 
civilized  Franks  enabled  to  maintain  its  arduous 
station,  between  the  barbarism  of  the  remaining 
nations  of  the  north  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
south,  and  in  following  times  to  assert  the  im- 
portance of  a  predominating  state.  And,  in 
tlje  immediately  preceding  lecture,  I  |iave  mpro- 
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over  shown,  how  in  this  early  period  were  formed 
in  England  by  the  independent  Saxons  the  first 
rude  principle5  of  a  political  constitution,  w*hich 
required  indeed  many  centuries  for  attaining  to 
maturity,  but  at  length  effected  what  neither 
tlreece  nor  Koman  policy  had  ever  accomplish* 
Oil,  the  wide  diffusion  of  an  equal  liberty. 

As  the  review  of  the  Saxon  government  of 
England  unavoidably  extended  to  a  period,  much 
later  than  that  which  terminated  the  considera- 
lion  of  the  early  state,  either  of  Italy  or  of 
France,  it  is  necessary  to  resume  in  the  present 
lecture  the  history  of  the  last-mentioned  conn- 
trv,  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  next  remarkable 
epoch.     The  subject  of  this  lecture  is  accord- 
ingly the  history  of  the  French  government  un- 
der its  second  dynasty  of  sovereigns,  or  that  of 
the   Carlovingian    princes,    which   occupied   a 
^;pace  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years.  Tliis 
j)eriod  exhibits  to  us  the  interesting  view  of  u 
new  empire  established  in  Europe  by  Charle- 
magne, of  its  subsequent  distribution  into  sepa- 
rate governments,  of  the  formation  of  the  feu- 
dal polity  of  France,   and  of  the   decay  and 
{a)  suppression  of  the  reigning  family.     It  is  a 
view  rather  of  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
Europe,  than  of  the  Ibrmation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France.    Some  preparation  had  indeed 
been  already  made  for  the  stnicture  of  tliis  im- 
portant  government.     The  foundation  of  a  mi- 
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litary  constitution  had  been  laid  by  the  warlike 
genius  of  the  Franks,  under  the  first  dynasty  of 
the  French  sovereigns ;  and  Charles  Martel  had 
erected  a  system  of  vassalage,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  more  closely  combined 
with  that  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state: 
but  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  belonged  rather 
to  Europe  in  general,  than  to  his  own  particular 
country  ;  and  in  the  histpry  of  his  descendants, 
we  discover  nothing  which  remarkably  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  the  structure  of 
the  French  government,  except  the  weakness 
which  permitted  the  formation  of  a  great  feudal 
aristocracy. 

In  the  year  75 J,  Pepin,  the  father  of  Cluirle- 
magne,  and  the  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty 
of  France,  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  The 
irregularity  of  his  appointment,  Childeric  the 
last  king  of  the  former  race  being  still  alive, 
was  a  circumstance  naturally  connecting  him 
with  that  ecclesiastical  power,  which  afterwards 
derived  its  greatness  from  the  protection  of  his 
family.  The  Roman  pontiff,  who  was  himself 
desirous  of  procuring  the  support  of  France 
against  the  Lombards  and  the  Greeks,  had  ac- 
cordingly been  consulted  about  the  validity  of 
the  obligation,  by  which  Pepin  was  bound  to 
maintain  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign ;  and 
when  Pepin,  having  received  an  answer  agree- 
able to  his  wishes,  was  advanced  to  the  royal 
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dignity,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  ratify  his 
election  by  the  new  ceremony  of  anointing, 
which  was  first  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
^Mentz,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the  pope 
himself.  The  second  dynasty  of  France  was 
in  this  manner  established  by  a  close  and  inti- 
mate combination  of  the  primary  government 
with  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  Europe, 
which  directly  connected  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual authorities  of  the  incipient  system.  The 
policy  of  Clowns  had  suggested  a  junction  with  the 
ecclesiastics ;  that  of  the  Carlovingian  princes 
dictated  an  alliance  with  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Pepin,  which  lasted  seventeen 
years  and  a  half,  was  a  fit  prelude  of  that  of  his 
greater  son,  being  employed  in  a  series  of  vi- 
gorous exertions  to  restrain  the  violences  of 
the  barbarous  Saxons,  to  protect  the  papal  see 
against  the  threatening  power  of  the  Lombards, 
and  to  extend  the  dominion  of  his  crown  over 
(b)  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Its  vi- 
gour was  tempered  with  moderation,  and  di- 
rected by  w^isdom.  •  No  blood  w^as  shed,  either 
to  establish,  or  to  support  the  authority  of  this 
prince ;  nor  was  France  during  his  reign  agi« 
tated  by  any  insurrection:  and  such  was  the 
opinion  generally  conceived  of  his  prudence, 
that  it  became  customary  to  commend  a  man 
for  this  quality  by  comparing  him  to  Pepin.  But 

*  Abroge  de  I'Hist.  &c.  par  Dasiel,  tome  1.  p.  284, 
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wise  and  vigorous  as  he  was,  he  was  only  the 

forerunner  of  his  illustrious  son ;  and  aecord- 

ingly  he  was  with  strict  propriety  characterized 

on  his  tomb  *  but  as  the  fatJier  of  Charle- 
n)agne» 

.  After  the  death  of  Pepin  the  kingdom  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Car- 
loman ;  but  the  latter  died  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  and  Charles,  afterwards  named  Charle- 
magne, or  Charles  the  (jreat»  became  in  the 
year  771  the  sole  king  of  France.  From  this 
time  he  reigned  forty-three  years,  an  illustrious 
and  interesting  period  of  the  modem  history  of 
Europe.  The  empire  established  hy  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  in  a  reign  comprehending 
almost  the  half  of  a  century,  was  the  first  ii^- 
perfect  form  of  that  political  system,  the  his- 
tory of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  lectures 
to  analyze.  Spreading  over  (c)  a  large  portion 
of  Europe,  it  comprehended  within  its  boun- 
daries much  of  the  system  afterwards  consti- 
tuted ;  and  (e/)  the  surrounding  countries  re- 
ceived from  it  the  principles  of  greatness,  and 
of  refinement. 

Though  the  three  years,  in  which  Charle- 
magne held  with  his  brother  a  divided  sway, 
were  necessarily  less  distinguished  than  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign,  they  were  not  unimport- 
ant to  the  subsequent  measures  of  his  govern- 

*  Henault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 
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ment.  *  Encouraged  by  tlic  partition  of  thcr 
kingdom,  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  Pepin,  revolted  against  Cliarlemagne ;  the 
event  however  ser\'ed  only  to  manifest  tlie  vi- 
gour of  the  young  prince,  and  to  dispose  the 
king  of  the  Lombards  to  solicit  his  alliance, 
which  was  strengthened  by  a  marriage  solem- 
nized between  him  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Lombard  monarch.     Som^    unknown  disgusit 
however  caused  this  princess  to  be  divorced  in 
the  following  year,  as  anotlier  had  been  dismisr 
sed  to  make  room  for  her  advancement ;  zxtd, 
the  marriage,  which  it  was  hoped  would  have  ce-  . 
mented  the  alliance  of  the  two  sovereigns,  thus 
ended  in  their  alienation.  ..  As  the  widow  q^ 
Carloman  had  before  fled,  with  her  infant  sons^ 
to  Lombardy  for  protection,  the  French  king 
was  already  disposed  to  regard  with  jealousy  the 
power  of  his  Italian  neighbour ;  the  repudia^ 
tion  of  the  princess  tended  to  widen  the  breach, 
which  had  been  merely  covered  over  by  a  poli- 
tical  union ;   and  Charlemagne  was  by  both 
these  events  prepared  for  listening  to  the  over- 
tures  soon  aftei-wards  made  to  him  by  the  pope, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  protector 
against  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the   Lom- 
bards. 

Of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  Mably  t  has 

•  Abrejre  pnr  Daniel,  tome  J,  p.  287,  288.        f  Obsenr. 
sur  rHl£t.  dc  Traiice,  liv.  2..ch.S. 
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obseiVed,  that  it  produced  Only  a  traiisit<My 
good ;  and  that  if  this  prince  had  been  bom 
two  centuries  sooner,  Or  four  centuries  later, 
his  government  would  probably  have  been  per- 
manently beneficial.  But  Charlemagne  should  be 
regarded  rather  as  the  father  of  European  policy, 
than  as  the  sovereign  o£  a  partjknilar  country. 
In  thi^  larger  view  we  shall  perceive  abundant 
^  r^ohs  for  concluding,  that  the  period  of  his 
existence  was  accurately  accommodated  to  the 
part  which  he  had  to  perfortd.  His  compre- 
hensive energies  were  not  to  be  employed  in 
combining  the  materials  of  a  single  atate ;  and . 
accordingly  he  did  not  preside  over  the  first 
formation  of  a  modem  government,  either  m, 
Italy  or  in  France.  But  when  these.two  Coun- 
tries, which  began  before  others  to  recover 
from  the  confusion  attending  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  empire,  had  during  three  centuries 
been  prepared  for  his  measures,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  new  and  separate  governments, 
the  genius  of  Charlemagne  had  then  a  sphere 
in  which  it  could  be  exercised ;  and  though 
France  cannot  ascribe  to  his  interposition  much 
of  the  institutions  of  her  o^ifrii  particular  govern- 
ment, yet  the  student  of  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  will  find,  that  almost  iall  his  enquiries 
lead  him  back  to  the  empire  created  by  diis 
justly  celebrated  man. 

To  form  a^  just  conception  of  the  influence 
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exercised  by  Charlemagne  on  the  system  of  Eu» 
rope,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  situation  of 
France  in  particular,  and  of  Europe  in  general, 
at  the  time  when  he  began  those  exertionSt 
which   have  rendered  his  name  so  illustrious. 
France  itself  was  but  just  emerging  from  the 
anarchy,  in  which  the  authority  of  the  first  race 
of  kings  had  been  recently  overwhelmed,  •    All 
the  orders  of  the  state  were  not  only  disunited, 
but  actually  hostile  to  each  other ;   the  nobles 
v/cre  eager  to  pillage  the  clergy ;  the  clergy 
were  anxious  to  depress  the  nobles,  who  plun-t 
dered   them  ;    and  the   commons,   equally  op- 
pressed by  both,  regarded  both  with  equal  de- 
testation.      The  ancient  laws  had  necessarily 
lost  much  of  their  authority  amidst  the  disor* 
ders  of  revolution  ;  nor  had  the  new  orde^^  of 
things  subsisted  long  enough  to  give  to  the  peo- 
ple new  habits  of  political  co-operation^     The 
kingdom  was  a  mere  mass,  destitute  of  a  com- 
bining organization,  and  requiring  to  be  actu- 
ated by  some  vigorous  spirit,  that  it  might  be- 
come capable  of  the  functions  of  a  state.    With- 
out, both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  was  the 
most  formidable  hostility,  as  all  within  was  un- 
settled iind  unsafe.     The  barbarians,  who  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  successful  emigrants 
established  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  em- 
pire, thrcaLcncd  the  settlements  of  their  fortu- 

•  Observ.  sur  I'Hirt.  de  France,  lir.  2.  cli.  2. 
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nate  brethren  with  the  9ame  ruin,  which  these 
had  inflicted  on  the  Roman  government ;  and 
it  had^  become  indispensable  to  the  security  of 
the  rising  system  of  Europe,  that,  it  should  be 
able  to  overpower,  and  to  crush,  the  very  same 
afibrts  of  barbarous  incursion,  to  which,  in  a 
preceding  age,  it  had  been  indebted  for  the 

'  commencement  of  its  own  existence.  On  the 
other  side  it  was  exposed  to.  a  danger. of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  but  not  less  alarming.  The  fanati- 
cism of  Arabia  had  extended  its  conquering 
sway  through  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  was 
already  contending  for  the  dominion  of  France^ 
and  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  Europe. 
The  prince,  who  could,  in  such  eircumitances, 
give  being  to  an  effective  govenunent,.  and  an 

.  extended  empire,  must  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties sufficient  to  bring ,  to  trial  the  utmost 
conceivable  energies  of  the  human  character. 
Struggling  at  home  with  the  turbulence  and 
dissension  of  an  ill-combined  people,  and  abroad. 
with  barbarism  on  the  one  part,  and  with  fana- 
ticism on  the  other,  he  must  have  exercised 
powers  the  most  various,  and  the  most  com- 
manding ;  training  to  the  habits  of  political 
connection  those  dissentient  orders,  wliich  were 
ready  to  meet  each  other  in  the  field,  instead  of 
associating  for  public  deliberation ;  and  driving 
back  those  furious  enemies,  which  on  both  sides 
were  eager  to  burst  into  the  central  station  of 
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reviving  refinement.  Charlemagne  indeed  did 
more  tlian  form  his  people  to  political  combina- 
tion,  for  he  instructed  and  enh'ghtened  them; 
lie  did  more  than  drive  back  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  for  while  he  repelled  the  Saracens  be- 
yohd  the  Ebro,  he  subdued  the  northern  bar- 
barians, and  prepared  the  foundation  of  that 
great  govcniment,  to  which  bis  imperial  title 
was  afterwards  transferred. 

The  interior  administration  of  this  prince  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  vehement  controversy. 
Mably,  in  his  zeal«to  procure  for  his  own  notions 
of  political  reformation  the  sanction  of  so  great 
an  authority,  *  has  described  him  as  having  in- 
troduced into  the  French  government  the  prin- 
cipal institutions  which  afterwards  characterized 
the  English  policy,  by  establishing  a  regular 
representation  of  the  third  estate,  constituting  a 
house  of  commons  distinct  from  the  assemblies 
of  the  other  orders,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature,  that  they  might 
be  conducted  with  freedom.  This  representa- 
tion has  been  ably  combated  by  Mr;  Bonnaire 
de  Pronville  t  in  a  recent  publication,  as  nci- 
ther  justified  by  the  existing  records  of  that 
age,  nor  indeed  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Charlemagne  was  placed.  We 
may  therelbre  dismiss,  as  the  fanciful  illusion 

*  Observ.  sur  THist.  de  France,  liv.  2.  ch.  2.        f  Poinroir 
Legislatif  sous  Charlemagne. 
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of  a  political  speculdtdr,  much  of  vi^hat  the  far- 
mer has  gravely  detailed  to  us ;  but  there  still 
remains  enough  to  magnify  the  ch»aoter  of 
Charlemagne,  as  much  indeed  as  can  be  con- 
titived  to  have  been  either  attainable  or  saluta- 
ry. W(B  do  not  ih  truth  find  this  sovereign 
training  his  people  to  the  hadbits  of  a  regukriy 
representative  government,  nor  lesteUiiUiig  a 
house  of  commons  many  centuriei'  before  such 
an  assembly  existed  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try ;  but  we  see  htm  repre8aing>with  a  vigorous 
arm  the  turbulence  of  the  various  orders  of  an 
tfgitated  state,  forcing  them  into  a  reodgnttion 
<^*  the  existence  of  a  pubHc  authority,  issuing 
his  injunctions  for  their  better  regulation,  rtnid, 
as  far  his  very^  difficult  oirimmBtandesiwoidd 
permit,  endeavouring  to  animate  the  natibn 
with  a  feeling  of  a  common  mtcreist,  to  be^piH)- 
eecuted  with  collective  deliberation.  '  If  the  ra- 
diation of  his  splendor  be  removed  by  the  te- 
lescope of  historical  criticism^' his  :  character, 
though  less  considerable  than  to  the  common 
eye,  will  still  be  regarded*  aar/Of  the  very  first 
magnitude. 

That  part  of  his  fbreign  policy,  which  most 
pccupied  his  exertions,  v^as  the  Saxon  war, 
which  lasted,  almost  without  interruption,  dur- 
ing thirty-three  •  years.  Thia  '  is  'the  -part  of  his 
conduct,  in  which  we  are  least  disposed  to  give 
him   our   commendation.      It  was  a  war  with 
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barbarians;  and  the  victory  was  at  length 
achieved  by  means,  which  shock  every  feeling 
of  humanity*  But  it  is  fair  to  consider,  that 
this  prince  did  not  exercise  such  violences  in 
any  of  his  other  contests,  and  should  therefore 
be  su]>posed  to  have  been  instigated  by  a  per- 
suasion, that  moderation  would  in  this  case 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  his 
country.  And,  whether  Charlemagne  be  justi- 
fiable or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  measures  were 
eminently  beneficial  to  the  system  of  Europe. 
Barbarism  must  indeed,  in  a  long  course  of 
time,  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  thus  at  length  must  western  Europe 
have  been  cleared  of  the  impediments,  which 
obstructed  its  improvement  j  but  ages  would 
have  passed  before  this  spontaneous  revolution 
could  have  been  effected,  and  the  active  princi- 
ples of  transmitted  improvement  might  in  the 
long  interv^al  have  been  corrupted  and  destroy- 
ed. Nor,  though  the  peaceable  character  of  the 
Gospel  was  outraged  by  military  conversioust  is 
such  violence  to  be  attributed  even  to  an  erro- 
neous conception  of  Christianity.  Charlemagne 
did  not  employ  violence  simply  to  make  the  Saxons 
Christians,  but  caused  them  to  profess  Chris- 
tianity, that  they  might  learn  to  be  peaceful 
subjects ;  the  violence  was  employed  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  dominion,  while  the  Christian 
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religion  was  introduced  among  them  as  the  dis- 
cipline of  peace. 

The  reduction  of  the  extensive  countries  of 
Germany  within  the  pale  of  regular  government 
was  in  itself  a  measure  most  important  to  the 
establishment  of  the  future  sj^stem  of  Europe ; 
but  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  another  grand 
paft  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Charlemagne^  that 
which  embraced  the  interests  of  Italy,  we  may 
discover  an  interesting  relation,  which  subsisted 
between  them.  *  If  such  a  prince  had  been  at 
liberty  to  direct  all  his  efibrts  to  the  acquisition 
of  Italy,  we  must  suppose  that  he  would  have 
established  an  entire  ascendancy  over  that  coun* 
try.  He  who,  though  embarrassed  by  this  long 
and  bloody  contest,  was  able  to  suppress  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  would  have  been 
able,  if  he  had  not  been  so  occupied,  to  reduce 
the  peninsula,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  himself; 
into  a  much  more  real  *  dependance ;  instead 
then  of  an  alliance  formed  between  the  papacy 
and  the  primary  government  of  the  west,  that 
government  would  probably  have  overborne  the 
papacy  by  its  disproportioned  protection ;  and 
the  fundamental  combination  of  the  incipient 
system  of  policy  would  thus  have  been  disturb- 
ed, or  destroyed,  in  tha  very  crisis  in  which  it 
should  have  been  formed.     The  obstinate  wtr 

VOL.  I.  GO 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  th«  Romao  SoQpir«,  roL  S^f.  14C. 
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of  Germany  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  a 
grand  military  diversion,  which  distracted  the 
cjfibrts  of  France,  and  secured  the  independence 
of  the  papacy. 

The  connection   formed    by  the  father  of 
Charlemagne,  and  strengthened  by  himself,  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  the  French  monarchy, 
was,  as  has  been  just  now  intimated,  the  origin 
nal  germe  of  that  great  system  of  policy,  which 
was  afterwards  extended,  in  such  complicated 
.  ramifications,  over  the  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.    The  French  government  was  the  pri«. 
mary  state>  from  which  the  others  have  derived 
much  of  their  principles  ;  the  papacy,  by  its  ec- 
clesiastical character,  possessed  a  power  of  com- 
bination, capable  of  being  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom  ;   and  this  original  con- 
nection of  the  two,  as  it  united  the  influences  of 
opinion  possessed  by  the  latter,  with  the  politi- 
cal importance  belonging  intrinsically  to  the 
former,  constituted  the  original  alliance  of  that 
gi*and  confederation,  which  in  succeeding  ages 
gave  to  so  many  independent  states  a  communi- 
,  ty  of  political  feeling,  and  constituted  what  has 
been  named  the  European  Republic. 

Pepin,  the  fatlier  of  Charlemagne,  had  alrea- 
dy bestowed  upon  the  see  of  Rome  a  consider- 
able territory,  which  the  Lombards  had  taken 
iVom  the  Greek  empire,  and  he  had  taken  from 
the  Lombards.    The  renewed  hostility  of  that 
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people  obliged  the  Roman  pontiff  to  invite 
Charlemagne  to  complete  the  enterprise,  which 
had  been  begun  by  his  father ;  and  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  having  been  entirely  reduced  in 
the  year  774,  the  donation  of  Pepin  was  con- 
firmed and  enlarged,  while  the  government  of 
Lombardy  was  assumed  by  the  French  monarch. 
TTie  Italian  dominion  of  Charlemagne  was  how- 
ever  in  an  incongruous  and  embarrassed  situa- 
tion. Lombardy  indeed  he  claimi^  as  his  own 
by  right  of  conquest ;  but  though  the  pope  ac- 
knowledged his  superiority,  and  Rome,  with  the  . 
territories  ceded  to  the  pope,  sidimitted  to  his 
jurisdiction,  his  authority  was  in  these  places 
professedly  subordinate  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  to  whom  they  had  belong- 
ed. In  this  situation  it  remained  during  twen- 
ty-six  years.  But  in  the  year  800  the  pontiff,  in 
gratitude  for  the  protection  recently  received 
from  Charlemagne  against  the  nephews  of  his 
predecessors,  and  in  his  anxiety.to  secure  a  coii- 
tinuance  of  that  assistance,  which  the  encreas- 
ing  weakness  of  the  Greek  empire  rendered  in. 
dispensable,  caused  the  people  of  Rome  to  de- 
mand him  as  their  emperor,  and  did  public  ho- 
mage to  him  as  a  sovereign.  The  solemnity  in- 
deed conferred  no  real  power  on  Charlemagne, 
who  already  exercised  as  much  authority  as  he 
afterwards  possessed ;  but  it  was  however  fol- 
lowed by  important  consequences,  Ance  it  ^« 

Qg3 
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nished  to  the  Roman  pontiffs  a  pretension  ta 
tlie  privilege  of  bestowing  the  imperial  dignity 
orthe  west,  which  was  conceived  to  be  iusepa^* 
ruble  from  the  imperial  city  of  Rome,  and  had 
actually,  in  this  first  instance  of  its  re-establish- 
mcnt,  been  conferred  by  the  interposition  of 
the  pope. 

Charlemagne  w,as  however  a  political,  not  a 
bigotted  auxiliary  of  the  Roman  pontifK  *  It 
appears  that  he  eluded,  as  much  as  was  in  his 
power,  the*  cession  even  of  the  territory,  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  been  invited  into  Italy ; 
and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  he  ever  ac« 
tually  made  that  formal  donation,  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  historians.  (/)  The  great 
bishoprics  too,  which  he  established  in  his  new 
dominion  of  Germany,  and  which  afterwards 
became  so  many  temporal  principalities,  were 
tlie  work  of  a  sagacious  conqueror,  anxious  to 
secure  the  stability  of  his  acquisitions  by  be- 
stowing influence  on  an  order  of  men,  whose 
habits  were  formed  to  tranquillity  and  submis- 
sion. The  same  principle  also  directed  his  con- 
duct in  France ;  though,  as  he  was  there  less 
apprehensive  of  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  it 
did  not  prompt  him  to  aggrandize  the  clergy 
of  that  country  so  much  as  those  of  Germany,  t 
The  prelates  w^ere  accordingly  joined  with  the 

*  Abrege  Chron.  de  I'Hist.  dltalie,  tome   1.  p.  400,  422. 
I  Observ.  «ur  rplist.  de  Frunce,  Inr.  2.  ch,2. 
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nobles  in  the  royal  legations,  which  were  sent 
into  the  provinces,  and  all  the  limitations  of  ec- 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  were  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn.  It  was  ordained  that  the  clergy 
should  not  be  required  to  appear  before  any 
other  judges  than  their  bishops,  and  that  all 
who  were  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy^ 

•  should  enjoy  the  same  privilege ;  that  the 
counts,  the  inferior  judges,  arid  the'peo^lei 
should  obey  the  bishops  with  jrespect ;  and  tihat 
the  signioral  jurisdictions  possessed .  by  th6 
churches  should  be  competent  to  the  trial  and 

^  the  punishment  of  eVery  crime.  "But  •  he  firiri* 
)y  opposed  the  worship  of  images,  which  the 
jloman  pontiff  was  in  his  tintie'^ealbtisly  intro- 
ducing from  Constantinople  into  the  westHof 
Europe;  having  first  employed  some  learned 
ecclesiastic  to  compose  a  treatise  reprobating 
the  practice,  and  having  afterwards  Assembled 
at  Frankfort  a  numerous  council,  in  which  tiie 
opinion  maintained  in  the  treatise  was  solemnly 
confirmed,  and  the  worship  of  images  unani- ' 
piously  condemned:  and  though  he  had  him- 
self accepted  from  the  pontiff  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, yet,  when  in  his  advanced  age,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  associate  with  himself  his  son  Lew- 
is, +  he  directed  the  young  prince  to  take  th^ 
crown  from  the  altar,  and  place  it  on  his  own 
head,  to  signify  that  he  held  it  only  from  God. 

*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  voL^.  p.  13L 
t  Ibid.  p.  14^'. 
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In  tills  view  one  act  of  his  legislation  de« 
mands  particular  attention,  though  it  may  be 
regarded  by  different  persons  widi  very  differ- 
ent sentiments,  (g*)  He  ordained  the  first  law 
enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy, 
which  had  before  been  founded  only  on  the 
practice  of  the  laity  and  the  canons  of  the 
church  ;  and  by  this  regulati(m  secured  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  time  the  temporal  establish- 
ment of  the  priesthood.  Great  possessions  of 
land  would  have  tempted  the  avidity  of  rapaci- 
ous baronsy  and  the  clergy  were  frequently  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  such  spoliation  ;  but  a  legal 
demand  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce  was  in 
a  considerable  degree  free  from  this  inconveni* 
ence,  as  (/i)  the  impropriation  of  tithes  was  not 
a  very  obvious  expedient,  or  generally  practica- 
ble, nor  could  the  nature  of  the  title  be  so  easi- 
ly forgotten-  Whatever  therefore  may  be  the 
opinion  of  speculative  reformers  at  the  present 
daVf  it  is  certain  that  the  founder  of  the  new 
empire  of  the  west,  and  of  the  modern  system 
of  Europe,  adopted  the  most  efiectual  expedi- 
ent, for  giving  to  the  clergy  an  establishment, 
wliich  should  best  elude  rapacity,  and  maintaiu 
their  subsistence. 

The  most  splendid  transaction  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemagnq.  is  his  intercourse  with  the  so- 
vereign of  Persia,  Haroun  al  Raschid.  Ac- 
customed as  we  are  to  observe  sovereign  princes 
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either  engaged  in  hostility,  or  forming  alliances 
merely  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  a  common 
adversary,  we  must  contemplate  with  pleasure 
these  two  monarchs,  both  eminent  and  power- 
ful, but  too  distant  for  any  political  relation, 
testifying  their  mutual  respect,  and  soliciting  a 
mutual  regard.  But  this  intercourse,  though 
merely  honorary  in  its  oi^in,  was  not  deititute 
of  all  political  consequence.  The  embassy  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  was  l^iela  master  of 
Jerusalem,  (f)  conveyed  to  Charlemagne  the 
property  of  that  city,  for  the  protection  of  th^ 
pilgrims  by  whom,  it  was  frequented  $  and  thus 
transferred  to  him  a  right,  which  mAy  be  consi^^ 
dered  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  memorable 
expeditions,  undertaken  after  iiw&e  ceoturiea 
by  the  misdirected  zeal  of  Europe. 

Nor  was  the  attention  of  Charlemagne  so  en- 
grossed by  political  concerns,  thus  various  and 
extensive,  that  he  could  not  find  leisure  for  re- 
animating and  cherishing  the  literary  spirit 
of  his  subjects.  His  own  litisrature  indeed 
must  have  been  very  imperfect,  since  Eginhard 
(A:)  tells  us,  that  his  attempts  la  writing,  beipg 
late,  were  very  unsuccessful ;  but  his  vigorous 
mind  sought  information  in  the  society  of  learn- 
ed men,  and  he  laboured  to  provide  for  his  sub- 
jects  the  opportunities  of  instruction,  by  insti- 
tuting schools,  and  ptocurin^  the  publication 
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of  useful  treatises.  Muratori  informs  us,  *  that 
about  the  year  780,  when  two  learned  Irishmen 
were  reported  to  have  landed  in  France  for 
the  purpose  of  teachmg,  Charlemagne  sent  for 
them,  and  stationed  them  in  different  parts  of 
his  dominions,  ordering  one  to  reside  in  France, 
and  creating  the  other  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Saint  Augustine  near  Ticini  in  Italy.  But 
the  restoration  of  learning  in  France  was  more 
particularly,  as  the  same  writer  has  remark- 
ed, the  work  of  Alcuin  an  Englishman,  whom 
Charlemagne  chose  as  his  own  preceptor,  and 
appointed  to  preside  over  a  literary  society, 
which  he  formed  in  his  palace,  t  Each  mem« 
ber  of  this  society,  the  original  academy  of  mo- 
dem Europe,  assumed  a  particular  appellatioi), 
Charlemagne,  who  esteemed  himself  honoured 
by  being  a  member,  adopting  that  of  David. 
Ilenault  tells  us,  t  that  tiie  fouith  century,  or 
that  which  preceded  the  first  race  of  kings,  had 
produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  men  in 
France,  than  had  been  known  to  have  flourish- 
ed before  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  but  that  learn- 
ing had  declined  there  from  that  time  until  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  So  successful  however 
were  the  exertions  of  this  prince,  that  the  learn- 
ed of  France  and  Germany  in  the  ninth  cen- 

•  Antiqi  Medii  .^vi,  torn.  3.  diss.  43.  p.  814.  Medial. 
1738,  &c.        f  Henault*8  Cliron.  Abridgm.  vol.  1.  p.  52. 
X  Ibid.  p.  8. 
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tury  are  classed  by  Muratori  with  those  of 
Greece,  and  declared  to  have  been  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Italy. 

Such  was  the  primordial  reign  of  the  system 
of  modern  Europe ;  and  it  was  a  prelude  wor- 
thy of  the  drama  which  it  introduced.  Com- 
prehending within  its  dominion  the  greater  part 
of  western  Europe,  it  possessed  «pace  sufficient 
for  the  formation  of  some  cottridetafale  states ; 
continued  through  a  period  of  almost  tlie  half 
of  a  century,  it  was  of  length  sufficient  for  giv- 
ing a  beginning  to  their  political  rdations ;  land 
administered  by  a  prince  of  extraordinary  vi- 
gour and  activity,  it  was  strenaously  directed 
to  the  accomplishment  of  plans  of  order  and 
^provement.  So  incessant  indeed  was  the  ac- 
tivity of  Charlemagne,  (/)  that  he  dwelt  little 
in  any  fixed  residence,  but  was  almost  continu- 
ally moving  throughout  the  wide  range  of  his 
extensive  empire.  The  system,  which  was  but 
beginning  to  exist,  was  necessarily  destitute 
of  combination,  and  he  passed  every  where 
through  it,  dispensing  in  his  restless  course 
those  influences,  which  should  graduially  form 
it  to  arran^ment  and  connection,  (m) 

Of  the  whole  period  of  the  Carlovingian  dy*^ 
nasty,  or  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years, 
sixty  three,  including  the  two  reigns  of  Pepin 
and  of  Charlemagne,  were  employed  in  build- 
ing up  the  new  empire  of  the  west ;  the  re- 
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maining  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  a  num- 
ber nearly  three  tim^s  greater,  were  occupied 
with  its  decay  and  downfal.  So  much  a  larger 
portion  of  this  period  devoted  to  decay  than  to 
improvement,  might  seem  repugnant  to  the 
principle  of  general  progress,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  illustrate ;  and,  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tion, it  will  be  necessary  to  show,  that  some 
important  operations,  which  were  conducive  to 
the  general  advancement  of  tlie  system,  requir- 
ed this  remarkable  retrogression. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  reiga 
of  Charlemagne  should  be  regarded  rather  bsl 
relating  to  the  formation  of  the  general  system 
of  Euroi)e,  than  to  that  of  the  particular  con- 
stitution of  France,  which,  as  far  as  we  can^ 
judge,  was  little  affected,  in  its  subsequent 
combinations,  by  his  energetic  government. 
The  long  interval,  which  separated  his  reigi\ 
from  those  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  effectually 
destroyed  the  influence,  which  his  vigour  might 
have  exercised  upon  the  monarchy^  and  that 
which  is  properly  the  history  of  the  modern 
monarchy,  may  in  truth  be  considered  as  be- 
ginning with  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet.  Set- 
ting aside  therefore  the  consideration  of  the 
government  of  Charlemagne,  as  not  percepti- 
bly connected  with  the  history  of  the  modem 
monarchy,  and  having  indeed  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct relation,  I  will  first  represent  to  you  the 
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operation  of  that  long  period  of  weakness  and 
disorder  which  followed  his  death,  in  preparing 
the  materials  of  the  political  structure  after- 
wards erected  in  France. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  seventh  lecture,  that 
the  two  series  of  princes,  by  which  the  Capetian 
sovereigns  were  preceded,  appear  to  have  had 
their  distinct  functions,   in  preparing  the  ar-% 
rangements  of  the  government ;  that  the  kings 
of  the  first  race  began  the  work  by  establishing 
one  military  monarchy,  and  those  of  the  second 
advanced  it  by  forming  a  feudal  nobility.    This 
latter  operation  was  however  particularly  the 
work  of  the  degenerate  successors  of  Charle-t 
magne,  their  incapacity  permitting  the  king: 
dom  to  be  cantoned  into  the  petty  domains  of 
an    almost  independent  aristocracy.     Charles 
Mart  el  indeed  had  found  it*  necessary  to  his 
usurpation,  to  begin  the  system  of  feudal  de- 
pendence, which  was  extended  in  the  vigorous 
administrations  of  Pepin  and  Chai  lemagne ;  but 
the  feudal  policy  could  not  be  matured,  until 
the  nobility  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  ri- 
valling their  sovereign,  and  had  thus  been  en-: 
abled  to  annex  feudal  rights  to  feudal  depend- 
ence.   That  long  period  therefore,  which  at  the 
first  view  appears  a  suspension  of  the  progress 
of  the  government,  was  essential  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  its  arrangements.     Externally  the  go- 
vernment seemed  to  be  sinking  into  dissolution  ^ 
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internally  it  was  generating  new  powers,  which 
the  elevation  of  a  third  race  of  kings  combined 
with  the  monarchy. 

While  this  long  pqriod  of  decay  was  thus  in- 
strumental  to  the  formation  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  it  was  not  less  auxiliary  to  the  deve- 
lopement  of  that  general  system,  of  which  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  has  been  shown  to  have 
been  the  germe.  Two  distinct  processes  of  this 
developement  were  such,  as  could  not  have  oc- 
curred at  all  except  in  a  period  of  weakness : 
the  first  and  principal  is  that  of  the  separation 
of  the  German  and  ItaUan  governments  from 
the  French  crown,  together  with  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  dignity ;  another  of  lesser,  though 
still  of  much  importance,  is  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  great  Norman  settlement  ^v^thin 
the  territory  of  France.  Out  of  these  two  pro- 
cesses it  will  appear  that  the  two  main  relations 
of  the  incipient  system  were  generated,  the  one 
giving  being  to  the  important  relation  of  the 
German  empire  and  the  papacy,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  leading  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  It  is  manifest  that  a  government 
could  not  be  subjected  to  such  great  dismem- 
berments,  except  when  it  was  suffering  a  pro- 
tracted debility ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  shown' 
that  by  them  the  European  system  was  disposed 
into  its  earliest  arrangements. 

The  iuinicdlaLC.  successor  of  Charlemagne, 


\  . 


his  son  Lewis,  was  smnBmed  -  Debomudrey  or 
the  Mild  i  but  the  real  import  of  the  epithet 
may  be  inferred  from  Uie  anecdote  recorded  by 
Flasquier,  *  that  Henry  III.  used  frequently  to 
say,  that  one  could  not  ofiend  him  more  than 
by  giving  him  this  title,  because  it  implied  stu* 
pidity.  Lewis  indeed  durifig  the  reign  of  bis 
&ther  had  acted  with  becoming  spirit)  but 
when  he  was  no  longer  animated  and  directed 
by  the  same  presiding  genius,  he  betrayed  an 
entire  insufficiency.  Confined  in  his  views,  and 
feeble  and  irresolute  in  his  conduct^  he  was 
well  fitted  to  suffer  a  mighty  empire  to  crumble 
into  ruin.  He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  his  people ;  but  he  mistook  the  little- 
ness of  petty  reforms  for  a  salutaiy  attention  to 
the  general  good :  he  was  sincerely  zealous  in 
his  religious  principles;  but  by  an  ill-judged 
penance  for  an  (n)  action,  which  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  legislative  assembly,  he  dishonoured 
the  majesty  of  the  crown :  and  liie  weak  faci- 
lity of  his  temper  induced  him  to  make  fre» 
quent  partitions  of  his  dominions  among  his 
sons,  and  at  length  to  exasperate  the  elder 
brothers  by  the  provision  allotted  to  the  son  oi* 
his  second  wife.  The  reign  of  such  a  prince 
was  naturally  turbulent.  Twice  was  he  de^ 
throned  by  the  rebellion  of  his  sons»  and  as  of- 
ten restored  by  their  disunion,  the  passive  sport 

*  Hengult's  Chron.  Abrid|in.  ^oL  1  p.  66. 
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of  factions,  which  his  own  weakness  had  suflfer- 
ed  to  be  formed,  and  to  become  powerful. 

His  son  Charles,  sumamed  the  Bald,  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  ancient  government. 
Pressed  by  the  wasting  incursions  of  the  Nor- 
mans, *  he  summoned  an  assembly,  and  finding 
that  only  the  prelates  gave  their  attendance,  he 
laboured  to  attach  the  nobles  to  his  service  by 
conferring  on  them  new  benefits.t  Charlemagne 
had  renounced  the  power  of  arbitrarily  resum- 
ing the  benefices  held  of  the  crown,  but  did  not 
permit  them  to  become  hereditary ;  Lewis, 
yielding  to  necessity,  had  alienated  for  ever 
some  of  his  benefices ;  Charles  consented  to  ren- 
der all  hereditary,  and  even  allowed  the  posses- 
sors, in  failure  of  children,  to  bequeath  them  to 
any  of  their  family.  Not  having  any  thing  more 
to  bestow,  he  at  length  also  rendered  the  office 
of  count  hereditary.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  avoid  this  concession.  The 
counts  had  begun  in  the  preceding  reign  to  be- 
stow in  their  own  names  the  royal  benefices, 
which  lay  within  their  governments ;  and  dur- 
ing the  public  distractions  had  rendered  them- 
selves so  powerful,  that  to  attempt  to  deprive 
tliem  of  their  magistracies  would  at  this  time 
have  been  a  dangerous  enterprise.  This  last 
concession  destroyed  in  effect  the  whole  autho- 

*  Observ.surl'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  2.  ch.  5.  f  Ibid, 

ch.  3,  5. 
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rity  of  the  crown,  as  the  independence  of  the 
counts  left  it  destitute  of  the  military  support, 
ivhich  some  of  that  order  had  until  this  time 
continued  to  afford  it ;  and  the  great  feudal 
proprietors,  being  thus  fi-eed  from  every  con- 
trol, became  thenceforward  the  arbitrary  sove- 
reigns of  their  respective  vassals. 

The  same  weakness  which  had  permitted  the 
nobles  to  become  independent,  suffered  the  bi- 
shops also  to  arrogate  a  power  inconsistent  with 
the  royal  authority.  Their  aggranoizemcnt  had 
been  much  promoted  by  the  mistaken  piety, 
with  which  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  had  submit- 
ted to  degrading  humiliations ;  but  f  Charley 
the  Bald  expressly  acknowledged  that  he  held 
his  crown  from  them,  and  declared  that  he  was 
ready  to  appear  before  thein  when  required,  t 
He  endeavoured  indeed  to  extend  the  papal  au- 
thority  over  the  Gallican  church,  but  in  this  at- 
tempt he  was  firmly  and  successfully  resisted. 

The  two  reigns  of  Lewis  the  Debonnaire  and 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  which  the  royal  authority 
was  thus  suffered  to  sink  into  decay,  occupied 
sixty-three  years,  considerably  more  than  one 
third  part  of  the  whole  period  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne.  The  remaining  hundred  and 
ten  comprised  nine  reigns,  a  rapid  succession 
of  incapable  sovereigns,  interrupted  only  by  the 

*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeraj,  tome  2.  p.  98.        f  IbicL 
p.  12S. 
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usuq)ation  of  the  gallant  Eudes,  (o)  which  served 
to  restrain  within  due  bounds  the  formidable 
progress  of  the  Norman  invaders  of  France. 

Lewis  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  son  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  *  was  forced  to  purchase  the  suc- 
cession by  alienating  a  great  part  of  his  de« 
mesnes,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  having 
been  already  squandered  ;  and  died  after  an  ill* 
supported  reign  of  one  year  and  seven  months. 
Tliough  he  had  by  his  will  appointed  his  son 
Lewis  to  be  his  successor,  the  lords  of  France^ 
apprehensive  of  an  invasion  of  the  king  of  Ger- 
many, determined  that  his  brother  Carloman 
also  should  be  crowned :  and  these  youthful 
princes,  harassed  by  the  ambition  of  some  pow- 
erful nobles,  and  by  the  invasions  of  the  Nor- 
mans, reigned  amidst  difficulties  of  every  kind, 
one  during  the  short  period  of  three,  tlie  otijer 
during  five  years.  Their  successor,  Charles  the 
Fat,  reunited  indeed  in  his  own  person  the 
sovereignties  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  together  with  the  im- 
perial  dignity  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Charlemagne 
was  wanting,  to  form  into  one  connected  go- 
vernment this  vast  extent  of  territory.  In- 
stead of  such  a  comprehensive  and  energe- 
tic mind,  Charles  exhibited  the  symptoms  of 
frenzy,  and  after  three  years  was  forsaken 
by  all  his  subjects.  At  this  critical  time  only 
"two    princes    of  the    race    of   Charlemagne 

*  Ilenaulfs  Chroo.  Abridgm.  vol  I.  p.  TS. 
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remaiaedy  Arnold  and  Charlee,  thf  former  ille-> 
gitimatet  the  latter  ai-  ohtld#  The  illegitimacy 
indeed  of  Arnold  would  not,  according  to  th^ 
practice  of  that  age,  have  diaqualified  him  for 
the  succession ;  but  (p)  the  de9cefid8nts  of 
Charlemagne  by  the  female  line /lisdained  tQ 
tubmit  to  his  authority,  and  the  young  Charlef 
being  set  aside,  the  French  empire  was  distractr 
ed  by  the  pretensions  <^&iir  daimaHts-  Apid^ 
this  contention  Eudes  was  proikikned  king  of 
France.  Charles  however,  who  was  surpamed 
the  Simple^  eight  years  aflerwaiuls  gained  popr 
session,  first  of  a  share,  and  spoo  sf^^mf/da^  oq 
the  death  (^  Eudes,  of  die  wh(rfe  f^r^iu^  king- 
dom ;  but  he  was  in  a  short  tipffi  dlMpdoniad 
by  his  subjects ;  and  theugh'  he  ^wta  f  e8tpr€4 
to  his  dignity  by  the  influence  of  tibe  arc})bishop 
of  Ilhcims,  he  was  again  forsaken,  and  died  in 
captivity.  His  deposition  was  followed  by  a 
second  usurpation,  which  again  yiekjed  to 
the  wretched  race  of  the  iUustrious  Charle- 
magne. The  rivaliy  of  contending  chieftains 
placed  upon  the  throne  Lewis,  the  banished 
son  of  Charles  the  Sim^e ;  but  he  was  merely 
the  creature  of  tlie  grandee  to  whom  he  owed 
his  exaltation  :  some  conception  may  be  formed 
of  his  deplorable  weakness  from  ♦the  oflfer 
which  he  made  before  a  council  of  bishc^,  to 

VOL,  I.  UH 

'*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  2.  p.  290, 
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purge  himself  by  single  combat  of  the  gttilt  of 
having  occasioned  the  calamities  of  the  king- 
dom. After  his  death  the  same  great  noble 
who  had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  raised  up 
4iis  son  Lothaire  in  the  Same  manner,  being 
able  to  secure  the  kingdom  t6  the  lineal  claim-^ 
ant,  though  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to 
transfer  it  to  his  own  family.  When  this  princd 
had  worn  the  crown  but  sixteen  months,  and 
his  son  had  died,  it  is  supposed  poisoned  by  his 
queen,  Hugh  Capet,  the  son  of  him,  who  had 
twice  disposed  of  the  royal  digility,  (9)  usurped 
it  in  the  year  987,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty.  Indeed  Hugh  Capet  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  title,  than 
the  authority  of  tlie  crown  ;  since,  so  spoiled 
had  it  been  of  all  its  means  of  influence,  that 
*  they  were  reduced  to  the  possession  of  the 
single  city  of  Laon^  and  of  some  royal  resi* 
dences. 

At  this  time  the  feudal  aristocracy  a£  France 
was  triumphantly  established.  Possessed  of  their 
lands  by  hereditary  tenures,  and  disregarding  a 
sovereign,  who  retained  no  political  control 
over  his  vassals,  and  was  unable  to  contend 
with  them  in  war,  the  nobles  were  become  so 
many  independent  chieftains,  who,  t  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  or  during  nearly 

*  Abrcge  de  YUmU  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  258.        f  Ibid« 
p.  223. 
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a  century  before  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  had 
been  accustomed  to  wage  war  among  them* 
selves,  without  regard  to  any  claim  of  royal  do- 
minion. A  revolution  which  should  strengthen 
the  crown  by  the  accession  of  9ome  great  aris* 
tocratic  interest,  was  then  become  indispensa- 
ble even  to  the  continuance  of  the  monarchy } 
and  such  a  revolution  could  be  effected  only  by 
the  advancement  of  some  powerful  noble  to  the 
throne. 

While  the  French  government  l^as  approach- 
ing to  this  domestic  crisis,  the  same  succession 
of  incapable  sovereigns  facilitated  the.  sepaira- 
tion  of  Germany  from  the  empire  formed  by 
Charlemagne ;  and  in  the  events  which  Oociir- 
red  in  that  country,  we  perceive  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  fitness  of  this  train  of  insufficient 
princes.  Germany,  which  bad  been  recently 
reclaimed  from  barbarism,  required  to  be  form- 
ed into  a  regular  government  by  the  energy  of  its 
monarchs.  It  was  accordingly,  with  two  short  in- 
terruptions, ruled  by  a  series  of  men  distinguish- 
ed by  ability,  at  the  very  time  when  the  throne 
of  France  exhibited  such  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  political  weakness.  Nor  can  It  be 
said,  remarks  *  Mably,  that  the  appilshension 
of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had  excited  a 
spirit  of  union  among  the  nobles  of  Germany ; 

H  H  2 
*  Observ.  t ur  FHist.  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch.  6. 
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for  the  ravages  of  the  Normans  should  in 
France  have  produced  a  similar  effect.  We  must 
therefore  ascribe  the  difierence  of  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  to  the  dif- 
ference  of  the   personal    characters  of  their 

princes,  who  in  the  latter  exhausted  their 
resources,  and  enfeebled  their  authority,  by 
improvident  distributions  of  the  favours  of  the 
crown,  and  in  tiie  former  managed  with  cau* 
tion  and  frugality  their  means  of  patronage 
and  influence. 

Lewis  the  Germanic,  a  son  of  Lewis  the  De* 
bonnaire,  was  the  first  prince  who  ruled  Ger« 
many  as  a  separate  state.  Lewis  the  Debon- 
naire  ]iad  divided  his  empire,  in  his  Iife-time» 
among  his  three  sons ;  they  however  quarrelled 
immediately  afler  his  decease ;  and  it  was  by 
the  treaty  of  Verdun,  concluded  in  the  year 
843,  that  the  partition  was  fbrmally  settled.  • 
The  portion  of  Lewis  the  Germanic  compre^ 
liended  all  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Oder,  together  with  the  three  cantons  of 
Mentz,  Spire  and  Worms.  Germany  was  in- 
deed again  united  to  France  under  his  son 
(Charles  the  Fat :  but  when,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  prince,  the  empire  \vas  divided  into 
live  principalities,  the  Germans,  attached  to  the 
aniily  of  Lewis,  chose  for  their  Sovereign  his 

Putler^  licvol.  of  tde  Empire  of  Charlemagae,  p.  32. 
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illegitimate  grandson  Arnold,  and  maintained 
^ver  .afterwards  a  separate  government,  the  en- 
creasing  weakness  of  that  of  France  securing 
them  from  all  molestation.  The  year  888,  in 
which  Arnold  was  elected  to  the  throne,  was  ac- 
cordingly the  epoch  of  the  final  separation  of 
Germany,  (r) 

Arnold  appears  to  have  l;>een  well  qualified 
for  the  station,  to  which  he  was  palled,  tie  de* 
feated  the  Normans  in  a  decisive  engagement, 
gained  many  victories  over  the  Slavians,  re- 
pressed the  factions  of  the  Italian  dukes  of  Spo- 
leto,  who  successively  aspired  to  the  iuiperial 
dignity,  and  was  himself  ^t  length  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  pope.  His  son,  who  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  was  declared  king  by  the  pirinces 
and  nobles  of  Germany,  experienced  a  troubled 
and  dishonourable  reign  ;  but  such  an  adminis- 
tration, following  the  vigorous  government  of 
Arnold,  seems  to  have  been  instrumental  to  the 
establishment  of  that  elective  monarchy,  which 
was  so  soon  constituted  in  Germany.  This 
young  prince  dying  of  chagi*in,  and  leaving  no 
male  issue,  the  German  crown,  in  the  year  912, 
left  the  male  line  of  the  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  German  nobles  selected  princes 
adapted  to  the  necessities,  of  their  situation. 

The  connection  of  Italy  with  France  had 
ever  been  but  slight,  and  the  separation  was 
easily  effected.     When   Charlemagne  subdued 
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the  Lombards,  *  he  made  no  change  in  the  ill* 
terior  polity  of  Italy,  but  ordained  that  every 
man  might,  according  to  his  own  chqice,  live 
under  the  Roman^  or  the  Lombard  law,  the 
subordinate  administrations  being  left  precisely 
in  their  former  state :  and  when  he  was  after- 
wards created  emperor  of  the  west,  .his  eleva- 
tion, instead  of  encreasing  his  power,  only  fur- 
nished the  Roman  pontifl^  with  a  pretension  to 
tlie  paramount  prerogative  of  disposing  of  that 
dignity.  Lewis,  the  grandson  of  Lewis  the  De- 
bonnaire,  was  the  first  prince,  who  ruled  Italy* 
as  a  wholly  distinct  government,  his  father  Lo- 
thaire,  having  (s)  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  re- 
ceived  together  with  Italy  all  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  the  Meuse» 
the  Scheld,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps,    t  He 
was  declared  king  of  Italy  by  his  father  in  the 
year  844 ;  in  the  year  850  ^as  associated  with 
him  in  the  imperial  dignity ;  and  in  the  year 
855,  his  father  having  abdicated  on  account  of 
his  encreasing  infirmity,  he  remained  king  o£ 
Italy  and  sole  emperon     The  year  855  should 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  first  epoch  of  the 
separation  of  Italy  and  also  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity from  the  French  territory.    The  preceding 
emperors  had  been  all  more  or  less  connected 
with  France,  and  their  reigns,  though  exercis- 

*  Giannon^,  lib.  6.  introd.        f  Abrege  Chron.  de  I'HitU 
dltalie. 
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ipg  an  important  influence  on  the  interests  of 
that  country,  had  little  relation  to  those  of 
Italy }  but  when  Le^is  became  exclusively  king 
of  the  latter  country,  •  tJie  incursiona  of  the 
Saracens  required  a  resident  sovereign,  and  ac- 
cordingly his  exertions  were  vigorously  employ- 
ed against  this  enemy  during  twenty  years. 
X.ewis  having  died  in  the  year  875,  leaving  no 
male  issue,  the  imperial  dignity  and  kingdom 
of  Italy  were  transferred  to  the  French  king, 
Charles  the  Bald.  After  his  deatli,  which  fol- 
lowed within  two  years,  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  given  to  Carloman,  a  German  prince,  who 
had  been  his  competitor;  but  the  dignity  of 
emperor  remained  vacant:  in  the  year  880, 
Khen  Carloman  was  incapacitated  by  sickness, 
the  Italian  kingdom  was  granted  to  Charles  the 
Fat,  then  also  a  prince  of  Germany ;  and  in 
the  next  year  the  imperial  dignity  was  likewise 
(jonferred  upon  him :  and  as  he,  in  the  year 
884,  became  sovereign  of  France,  tli^se  Italian 
titles,  as  well  as  the  royalty  of  Germany,  were 
once  more  associated  with  the  French  mo- 
narchy. But  this  re-union  was  preparatory  to 
the  final  separation  of  Italy,  as  of  Germany, 
t  When  the  declining  state  of  France  made  it 
evident  to  the  Italians,  that  no  protection  could 
be  hoped  from  the  interposition  of  that  nation, 

*  Giannone,  lib.  7.  introd.  HCt  3.  f  Ibid.  cap.  1. 
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they  determined  that  they  would  acknowledge 
none  except  Italian  emperors,  who  could  not  be 
diverted  from  the  defence  of  Italy  by  a  connec- 
tion with  the  interests  of  any  other  country. 
The  measure  was  however  fatal  to  their  interior 
tranquillity,  as  they  immediately  became  in- 
volved in  domestic  contention  ;  and'  it  was  tlie 
experience  of  this  miserable  agitation,  which 
determined  them  in  the  vear  962  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  an  Italian  emperor,  and  to  offer  that 
dignity  to  Otho  king  of  Germany,  to  whose 
successors  it  was  afterwards  continued. 

The  imperial  dignity  had  never  been  formally 
connected  with  the  crown  of  France.  Charle- 
magne had  wished  to  accomplish  this  union, 
hut  was  resisted  by  the  independent  spirit  of 
the  French  nobility,  who  (J)  saw,  in  the  pro- 
])(xsed  aggrandizement  of  their  sovereign,  only 
a  splendid  degradation  of  themselves.  Tliis  op- 
position of  the  nobles  of  France  preserved  the 
system  of  Europe.  As  the  title  of  emperor, 
however  little  it  bestowed  of  real  strength,  con- 
stituted  a  very  peculiar  relation  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  entire  for- 
tune of  that  system  would  have  been  changed, 
if  France  had  retained  that  dignity,  instead  of 
transferring  it  to  Germany.  The  agitation 
which  such  a  connection  was  sure  to  produce, 
might  assist  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  a  secondary  government ;  but  if  the  ceutrid 
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state  had  been  exposed  to  its  influence,  the  re- 
sult must  have  been  the  general  weakness  of 
the  whole  system,  not  the  peculiarly  modiiied 
action  of  one  of  its  members.  Indeed  though 
the  imperial  title  was  restored  for  Charlemagne, 
the  continuance  of  it  in  the  succession  of  the 
French  crown  would  have  been  repugnant  to 
the  policy  of  that  prince,  which  combined  his 
interests  with  those  of  the  papacy ;  since  jea- 
lousy and  hostility  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  sucli  an  ambiguous  superiority. 

Wliile  the  weakness  of  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne  suffered  the  distant  members  of 
his  empire  to  be  separated  from  the  trunk,  it 
also  permitted  a  nearer  mutilation,  in  the  real, 
though  not  nominal,  independeijce  of  a  Norman 
establishment  within  the  territory  of  France. 
•  The  depredations  of  the  Normans  began  even 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  w!io  guarded  his  dominions  against  them 
with  the  strictest  vigilance :  after  bis  -  death 
their  incursions  *ere  continued  from  time  to 
time;  but  +  it  was  in  the  year  842,  or  two 
years  after  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
that  they  commenced  those  deplorable  ravages, 
which  ended  in  procuring  for  them  the  posses- 
sion of  a  French  province.  Favoured  not  only 
by  tlie  general  distraction  of  the  government, 

*  Henault'e  Chron.  Abridgm,  vol.  1.  p.  56.  f  Abrege 
dc  1'  H  ist.  par  Daniel,  Ume  2.  p.  8S. 
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but  *  more  particularlj  by  a  revcdt  in  Brittany, 
they  penetrated  almost  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  and  ia  the  yqar  885  Isdd  siege  tq 
Paris  itself,  t  which  they  invested  at  least  two 
years.  X  In  the  year  896  appeared  Rollo,  that 
famous  chieflain  whq  in  the  year  912  became 
the  founder  of  the  Norman  duchy,  Charles  the 
Simple  haying  ceded  to  him  the  province  which 
had  already  taken  the  name  of  Normandy,  to^ 
gether  with  the  lordship  of  Brittany,  which  he 
was  to  hold  of  the  cro^Ti  of  France,  while  for 
Normandy  he  was  bound  only  to  the  ceremony 
of  homage. 

Tlie  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple;  has  been  al- 
ready marked  as  the  epoch  of  the  complete; 
establishment  of  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  it  has 
been  now  shown  to  have  been  also  the  epoch  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Normans.  This  peo-t 
pie  accordingly  appears  to  have  been  led  intq 
France  just  at  the  time,  when  they  might  best  ac- 
quire those  habits  of  feudal  government,  which^ 
after  a  century  and  a  half,  they  carried  intq 
England.  The  feudal  regulations  however  whicl^ 
they  thus  received,  were  improved  by  th?  uiAu-; 
ence  of  their  own  peculiar  situation,  ^nd  formed 
into  a  regular  system  of  government.  A  con- 
quering chieflain  would  know  how  to  repress 

•  Abrcgc  de  THist.  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  91,  Ac. 
t  Ibid.  p.  183.        X  Ibid.  p.  199,  206.  Henault,  voL  1. 
p.  Sk 
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tiie  turbiilance  of  a  fepdal  aristocracy,  ami  as- 
sert his  authority  over  his  vassals ;  and  the  ex- 
posed coiitlition  of  a  settlement  formed  within 
another  government  would  oblige  its  successive 
leaders  to  the  observance  of  the  same  energetic 
policy.  The  duchy  of  Normandy  appears  there- 
fore to  have  been  remarkably  fitted  for  receiv- 
ing, improving,  and  communicating  the  feudal 
policy.  Established  in  France  just  when  the 
nobles  had  acquired  all  the  feudal  privileges, 
it  received  tiic  system  at  the  most  favourable 
moment;  formed  by  the  victorious  vigour  of  a 
■warlike  leader,  and  depending  for  its  preserva- 
tion on  continued  vigilance  and  exertion,  it  im- 
proved the  system  by  the  impoitant  admixture 
of  an  effective  sovereignty ;  and  adjacent  to 
tbe  southern  sliore  of  England,  it  was  conve- 
niently situated  for  connecting  itself  witli  that 
country,  and  transferring  to  it  the  political  com- 
binations which  it  had  thus  cherished  and  im- 
proved. 

In  the  developement  of  the  system  of  Europe 
the  formation  of  the  different  languages  of  its 
states  deserves  a  share  of  our  attention,  because 
a  diversity  of  language  is  a  powerfol  principle 
of  political  distinctness.  Nations  are  even  more 
effectually  separated  by  tbe  diversity  of  their  ^ 
languages,  than  by  the  seas  and  desertSi  which 
are  interposed  between  their  territories ;  these 
Inay  more  easily  be  passed  by  the  activity  of 
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human  adventure,  than  the  moral  barrier  which 
obstructs  the  communications  of  the  mind.  A 
miraculoas  interposition  of  heaven  appears  to 
have  be^n  employed  to  introduce  the  original 
distinction  of  languages,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  separation  of  mankind  into  distinct  so- 
cieties ;  and  when  Christianity  was  to  unite  the 
different  nations  in  a  brotherhood  of  religious 
profession,  a  miracle  of  a  contrary  kind  was 
again  employed  to  facilitate  its  early  propaga- 
tion. 

The  languages  of  the  southern  nations  of 
western  Europe  have  been  formed  by  a  (w)  va- 
rious combination  of  the  German  dialects  of  the 
northern  invaders  with  the  Latin  of  the  ancient 
empire,  in  which  the  Latin  more  or  less  predo- 
minated. The  precise  time,  •  at  which  the 
German  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  these 
nations,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  modem  languages  began  to 
be  formed  in  the  tenth  century :  at  first  how-r 
ever  each  little  district  used  a  dialect  peculiar 
to  itself,  nor  could  a  dialect  be  extended  over  a 
considerable  tract,  until  a  wise  and  vigorous  go- 
vernment had  given  being  to  the  feeling  of  a 
common  country.  France  therefore,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  territory,  produced  the  two  ear- 
liest of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  be- 

*  Be  Sisniondi  de  la  Littera^ure  du  Midi  de  TEurope,  tome 
1.  ch.  I.Paris,  1813. 
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cause  amidst  the  distractions  of  the  period  which 
we  are  reviewing,  two  distinct,  yet  considerable 
governments,  were  formed  within  its  limits. 
Tke  l^rovencal  language  was  thus  created  hy 
the  government  of  Boson,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Aries  in  the  year  877 :  that  lan- 
guage however  (v)  was  gradually  abandoned^ 
when,  in  the  earliei:  part  of  the  thirteenth  oeUf 
tury,  the  southern  provinces  of  Fnmce  had  be* 
come  the  scene  of  a  cruel  persecution  ;  when 
about  the  middle  of  that  century  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Provence^  bad 
possessed  himself  of  Naples,  and  drawji  the* 
Provencal  lords  to^his  Italian  Qourt ;  and  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth^  an 
Italian  court  was  established  in  Provence  itself, 
by  the  removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avig- 
non, The  Norman  principality,  formed  in  th^ 
northern  region  of  France,  was  tlie  birth-place 
of  another  language,  which  was  the  first  of  the 
modern  dialects  permanently  used  in  Europe ; 
the  origin  of  the  Roma^ce  or  French  language 
having  been  referred  to  the  reign  of  the  son  of 
Rollo,  which  began  in  the  year  917,  and  end- 
ed in  the  year  943. 

Of  the  languages  of  the  southern  states,  ^ 
the  formation  of  that  of  Castile  has  been  refer- 
red to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Great,  which 

*  De  SismoncU  de  la  Litterature  ^du  Midi  de  r£uro{ke>  tome 

1 .  p.  37,  note. 
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began  in  the  year  1037,  iind  ended  in  the  year 
1065  ;  that  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  reign  of 
Henry,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  which  be- 
gan in  the  year  1095,  and  ended  in  the  year 
1112;  and  that  of  Italy  to  the  reign  of  Roger 
I,  king  of  Sicily,  which  began  in  the  year  1129, 
and  ended  in  the' year  1154.  The  composition 
of  the  language  of  England  was  different,  and 
its  commencement  was  yet  later  than  those  of 
the  southern  dialects.  In  England  the  Saxon 
was  the  basis  of  the  modem  language,  not  the 
Latin ;  the  new  dialect  of  Normandy  was  the 
superstructure,  instead  of  one  of  the  original  di- 
alects of  Germany.  For  its  commencement  we 
cannot  look  farther  back  than  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  * 

At  the  close  of  the  period  of  history  review- 
ed in  this  lecture,  the  kingdom  of  France  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  On  the  west 
Normandy  and  Brittany  were  subjected  to  the 
dukes  of  the  former  country ;  on  the  east  the 
kingdoms  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy  engrossed 
several  provinces;  and  the  remaining  territo^ 
ry  was  cantoned  among  {w)  six  peers,  who  set 
at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The 
continuance  of  the  monarchy  in  snch  disastrous 
circumstances  has  been  ascribed  by  Mably  t  to 
the  incapacity  of  the  Carlovingian  sovereigns 


*  Lecture  II.       f  OlMerr.  sur  FHist.  deFnuioe,  Ihr.  &» 
ch.  5. 
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of  !f  raiKrd)  which  took  away  from  the  French 
nobles  every  motive  for  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance. These,  he  says,  having  without  resist- 
ance stripped  the  kings  of  their  prerdgatives, 
were  not  excited  by  any  violence  to  proceed  to 
an  extremity  inconsistent  with  the  restoration 
of  the  government,  and  the  forms  of  the  regal 
authority  having  thus  been  preserved,  a  change 
of  circumstances  easily  effected  its  re-establish- 
ment. But  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  M. 
de  Pronville,  *  that  the  great  power  of  the  cler- 
gy was  the  true  cause  of  its  preservation  in  this 
crisis  of  decay,  as  it  had  already  been  in  that 
which  preceded  the  advancement  of  the  Carlo- 
vkigian  dynasty. 

*  Pouvoir  Legislatif  sous  Charlemagne,  tome  l.p.  159. 


(a)  The  Carlovingian  family  did  not  become 
wholly  extinct,  even  in  the  male  line,  since 
Charles,  the  uncle  of  the  last  French  king  of 
that  family,  survived  him,  and  should  have 
been  his  heir.     Henault's  Chron.  Abridgm. 

(i)  The  principality  of  Aquitaine,  compre- 
hending the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  was 
united  by  Pepin  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the 
last  year  of  his  reign,  one '  hundred  and  forty 
years  afler  it  had  been  detached  from  it  by  Da- 
gobert;  or,  as   Daniel  iieckons,  one  hundred 
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and  thirty-six  years.  Abrege  de  I'Hist.  par  Da- 
niel, tome  1 .  p.  282,  283. 

(c)  He  possessed  all  Gaul  i  in  Spain  the  couii<- 
ty  of  Barcelona  *,  the  continent  of  Italy  to  Q^ 
iievento ;  all  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
a  part  of  Hungary :  the  limits  of  his  empire 
were  therefore  on  the  west  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Ebro,  on  the  south  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  on  the  north  the  German  ocean  and  the 
Eyder,  and  on  the  east  the  Kaab  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Bohemia.  Abrege  Chron.  de  THiat. 
d'Allemagne^  par  Ffeffel,  tome  l.p.  39.  Paris 
1776. 

((/)  From  France  were  derived  to  the  other 
countries  tlie  feudal  system  of  policy,  the  culti- 
vation of  modern  poetiy,  and  the  habits  of  chi- 
valry. The  Lombards  had  preceded  the  French 
in  establishing  a  feudal  polity,  and  furnished 
tlie  code  by  which  the  system  continued  to  be 
regulated  ;  but  the  other  nations  of  the  west  re- 
ceived it  from  the  latter. 

(6^  Among  the  severities  of  Charlemagne 
was  the  very  curious  institution  of  the  Secret 
Tribunal  of  Westphalia,  a  sort  of  inquisitorial 
jurisdiction,  which  certainly  subsisted  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  proba- 
bly yet  longer  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  To 
prevent  the  apostacy  and  rebellion  of  the  Sax- 
ons, lie  appointed  secret  judges,  whom  he  em- 
powered to  punish  persons  guilty  of  peijury. 
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fraud,  or  any  flagitious  crime,  without  any  pre- 
vious citation,  and  without  permitting  them  to 
make  any  defence.     In  early  times  the  judges 
were  usually  persons  of  probity  and  intelligencet 
but  afterwards  men  of  low  birth  were  admitted, 
who  abused  their  powers.     Dortmund  was  the 
principal  seat  of  this  tremendous  court  of  jus-  ^ 
tice,  and  from  it  other  courts  branched  out  in 
every  direction,   extending  over  all  Germany. 
The  German   pi'inces,  to  protect  themselves 
against  its  proceedings,  found  it  necessary  to  af.^ 
filiate  themselves  to  the  judges  of  Dortmund, 
to  obtain  from  the  emperor  the  right  of  hold^ 
ing  secret  courts  of  justice  witliin  their  own  ter- 
ritories, or  to  procure  letters  patent  exempt- 
ing them  from  such  a  jurisdiction.  The  national 
diet  long  endeavoured  without  success  to  abo- 
lish, or  to  rpform  this  terrible  system  of  judicial 
administration  :  an  edict  issued  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  tlie  year  1535,  only  condemned 
the  abuses   of  these  courts,  without  venturing 
to  suppress  them ;   but  at  length,  in  the  year 
1650,  the  great  elector  Frederic  William,  shock- 
ed at  their  enormities,  effected  their  formal  abo- 
lition at  Herforden,  though  they  still  continued 
to  exist  for  some  time  in  a  few  places.     Mr. 
Coxe*s  Letter  on  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  West- 
phalia, addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
(/)  Carol  us  Magnus,  pro  contundendi  gen- 
tium  illarum  ferocia,  pmnes  pene  terraa  eccle- 

VOL.   I.  II 
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siis  contulerat,  consiliosissime  perpendens  ndle 
sacri  ordinis  liomine^s  tarn  facile  quam  laicos^ 
iidelitatem  domini  rejicere :  prseterea,  si  laid 
rebellarent,  illos  posse  excommunicationis  aac- 
toritate  et  potentiae  severitate  compescere. 
Malmesb.  lib.  5.  do  Rebus  Gestis  Regum  An^ 
gliffi. 

(g)  Selden's  Hist,  of  Tithes,  ch.  5.  and  6. 
This  writer  considers  the  practice  as  havii^ 
begun  towards  the  -  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  arbitrary  contributions  of  the  churck 
had  begun  to  prove  deficient :  these  however 
Appear  to  have  originally  exceeded  a  tenth, 
since  Cyprian  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Sel- 
den,  at  nunc  nee  decimas  damns.  The  first  ca- 
non, which  mentions  the  payment  of  tithes,  it 
one  of  the  council  of  Mascon,  assembled  in  the 
year  586,  but  which  describes  it  as  practised 
longis  temporibus.  The  law  of  Charlemagne 
was  enacted  in  the  year  778. 

(/r)  Accordingly,  though  Charles  Martel  had 
plundered  the  French  church  of  much  of  its 
lands,  and  the  same  thing  appears  to  have  been 
done  even  more  antiently,  no  instance  of  any  in- 
fcedation  of  tithes  occurs  in  the  history  of  about 
the  three  centuries  following  his  time.  Selden's 
liist.  ch.  6. 

(/)  The  gift  was  however  resumed  by  his 
successor,  the  caliph  Al  Mamon.  Abrege  Chron. 
.  de  THist.  d'Jtalie,  tome  1.  p.  463. 
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(t)  Tentabat  et  scribere,  tabulasque  et  codi- 
cillas  ad  hoc  in  lectulo  sub  cervicalibus  circum- 
ferre  solebat,  ut  cum  vacuum  tempus  esset,  ma- 
num  effigiundis  Uteris  assuefaceret.  Sed  parum 
prospere  successit  labor  prseposterus,  ac  sero  in- 
choatus.  Vita  Caroli  Magni^  The  same  writer 
however  informs  us,  that  he  employed  himself 
in  forming  a  grammar  of  the  language,  and  in 
collecting  the  ancient  poems  of  Germanj ;  9^d 
Theganus,  de  Gestis  Ludovici  Pii,  cap.  7.  as-  ' 
sures  us,  that  in  the  day  preceding  his  death  he 
was  engaged  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  four 
gospels,  with  the  assistance  of  some  Greeks 
and  Syrians, 

(/)  His  most  usual  residence   however  was 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

(m)  In  his  preparations  to  wage  war  with  the 
Avars,  he  laboured  to  form  a  communication 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  ;  but  though 
the  canal  would  have  been  but  two  leagues  in 
length,  the  work,  of  which, some  traces  are  still 
extant  in  Suabia,  was  interrupted  by  excessive 
rains,  military  avocations,  and  superstitious 
fears.  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.  voL  5.  p.  145, 
note,  4to.  ed.  Had  such  a  communication  been 
effectually  made,  it  might  have  changed  *the 
entire  policy  of  Germany. 

(7i)  The  condemnation  of  Bernard,  the  grand- 
son of  Charlemagne,  and  king  of  Italy. 

(o)  Eudes  was  raised  to  the  throne  for  his 

1 12 
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gallant  defence  of  Paris,  when  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Normans.  During  his  reign  also  it  was 
twice  unsuccessfully  invested.  Abrege  de  PHist. 
&c.  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  186,  192. 

(/?)  These  were  Ciuy  duke  of  Spoleto,  Beren- 
ger  duke  of  Friuli,  llodolph  diike  of  Burgundy 
beyond  Mount  Juru,  and  Lewis  son  of  Boson 
king  of  Provence.  Abrege  de  PHist.  &c.  par 
Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  186,  &c. 

(jj)  On  this  subject  Mr.  Butler  makes  tlie  fol- 
lowing remarks.  •*  The  usurpation  of  Hugh 
Capet  was  less  objectionable  than  Pepin's,  as  the 
weakness  of  the  Carlo vingian  monarchs,  of 
which  Hugh  Capet  av^ailed  himself  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  throne,  was  by  no  means  so  much 
his  own  work,^  as  the  indolence  of  the  Mero- 
vingian monarchs  wa^  the  work  of  Pepin.  But 
as  the  Carlovingian  monarchs  had  not  deserted 
their  subjects,  and  no  foreign  enemy  actually 
pressed  tlieni,  Hugh  Capet  could  not  urge  all^ 
that  Cliarlemagne  (or  rather  Pepm)  might  have 
urged  in  his  defence.*'  Revolutions  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Charlemagne,  p.  223. 

(r)  "  From  the  skirts  of  the  kingdoms  of 
France  and  Germany  two  new  kingdoms  arose  : 
the  kingdom  of  Lorraine,  which  comprised  the 
country  between  the  Rlune,  the  Meuse,  and 
the  ISchcld ;  or  the  modem  Lorraine,  the  pro- 
vince of  Alsace,  the  Palatinate,  Treves,  Co- 
logn,  Juliors,  Liege,  and  the  Netherlands  :  and 
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the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  divided  into  the 
Cisjuranan,  or  the  part  of  it  on  the  west,  and 
the  Trans')  tiranan,  or  the  part  of  it  on  tlie  east, 
of  mount  Jura  J  the  foi,iner  comprised  Piovencc, 
Dauphint',  the  Lyonese,  Franche-Comt6,  liress, 
Bugey,  and  a  part  of  Savoy ;  the  latter  con- 
tained the  country  between  mount  Jura  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  or  the  part  of  Switzerland 
within  the  Russ,  the  Valais,  and  the  rest  uf 
Savoy."  Ibid.  p.  34.  The  kingdom  ofLoF- 
raine  had  but  a  short  existence  as  a  separate 
state.  It  was  formed  in  the  year  855,  when  the 
emperor  Lothaire,  in  the  division  of  his  domi- 
nions among  his  three  sons,  gave  this  territory 
to  his  second  son,  also  called  Lothaire,  from 
whom  it  was  named  hotharn  regnum,  and  thence 
Lorraine;  and  on  the  death  of  Lothaire,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  869,  it  was^  partitioned  by 
his  two  brothers,  Lewis  the  Germanic  and 
Charles  the  Bald.  Aftersome  fluctuation  between 
France  and  Germany,'  it  was  linaljy  ceded  to 
the  latter  by  Charles  the  Simple,  about  the  year 
923.  The  kingdom  of  Burgundy  Cisjuranan, 
or  of  Aries,  was  ibuiided  in  the  year  877  ;  that 
of  Burgundy  Transjuranan  was  formed  in  the 
year  888 ;  and  in  the  year  928  the  two  were 
united  into  one  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  tho 
death  of  fiaoul  or  Hhodolph  this  kingdom  be- 
came, in  the  year  1033,  attached  to  Germany, 
when  it  liad  subsisted   105  years.     But  -tlie  de- 
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pendence  was  only  nominal,  the  country  being 
really  divided  into  a  number  of  little  independ- 
ent principalities,  the  greater  part  of  which 
passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  France. 

(i*)  Before  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  concluded 
in  the  year  843,  the  kings  of  Italy  had  been 
merely  associated  in  that  government  and  the 
imperial  dignity. 

(t)  Cur  milites  tuos,  regnum  tuum,  Fran- 
ciam  tuam,  imperii  provinciam  facere  studes» 
imperioque  subjiccre  ;  is  said  to  have  been  their 
reply  to  his  proposal.  Paulus  JEmUius,  quoted 
by  Giannonc,  lib.  6.  cap.  5. 

(7()  M.  de  Sismondi  has  remarked,  that  the 
modern  noun  is  formed  in  the  Italian  language 
from  the  nominative  case  of  the  Latin  word, 
in  the  Spanish  from  the  accusative,  io  the 
French  from  a  contraction  which  deviates  from 
both ;  this  rule,  he  adds,  is  more  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  plural  number.  De  la  Litte- 
rature  du  Midi,  tome  1.  p.  15. 

(r)  Ibid.  ch.  6.  The  Provencal  language  was 
cherished  in  Aragon,  after  it  liad  declined  in 
France ;  but  was  there  also  neglected  when 
Ferdinand,  who  had  married  Isabella  of  Castile, 
acquired  possession  of  the  latter  country  in  right 
of  his  queen,  and  established  his  court  at  Ma- 
drid. This  succession  occurred  in  the  year 
1 174.     Ibid. 
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(tt)Henault's  Chron.  Abridgni.vol.  i.p.  107. 
He  says  seven,  but  one  of  these  was  the  duke  of 
Normandy  ab-eady  mentioned.  By  tlie  advance- 
ment  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  the  number 
of  lay  peers  was  reduced  to  six  :  tbese  were  Uie 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Burgundy,  and  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,  Guienne,  Champagne, 
and  Elanders :  Ibid.  p.  S82. 
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LECTURE  X. 

Of  the  history  of  France ,  from  the  begmmng  qf 
the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet^  in  the  year  987f  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  States  General  in  the 
year  1303. 


Hugh  Capet 987 

Robert 996 

Henry  I 1031 

Philip  I \  106O 

Lewis  the  Gross 11 08 

Civil  corporations  begun. 

Lewis  the  Young 11 37 

Philip  Augustus 1180 

Lewis  VIII 1223 

Lewis  IX.  or  Saint  Lewis 


:::} 


Parliament  begun  ^ 

Philip  III.  or  the  Hardy     .     .     •     .  1270 

Philip  IV.  or  the  Fair 1285 

First  meeting  qf  the  States  General    .  1  SOS 


•i 


The  incipient  system  of  JEurope  appears  to  have 
arranged  itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  into  two  combinations  almost  wholly 
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distinct.  In  the  west  the  governments  of  France 
and  England  maintained  a  long  and  strenuous 
struggle,  in  which,  except  Scotland  the  natural 
ally  of  the  former,  scarcely  any  other  power  in- 
terfered ;  while  in  the  east  the  German  Empire 
and  the  papacy  contended  with  equar  vehe- 
mence for  those  claims  of  supremacy,  which 
arose  Out  of  the  ambiguous  relation  subsisting 
between  them  from  the  nature  of  the  im- 
perial  dignity.  In  the  struggle  6t  the  empire 
France  was  indeed  concerned  by  affording  a 
steady  support  to  its  great  adversaries  the  pon- 
tiffs, who  even  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw 
from  their  ancient  residence,  and  (a)  seek  shel- 
ter under  French  protection ;  but  the  wars  of 
England  engrossed  too  much  of  the  exertion  of 
the  neighbouring  government,  to  allow  it  to  take 
any  direct  interest  in  this  great  contest  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  sovereignties.  The 
other  countries  of  Europe  could  not  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  entering  into  the  system.  Ttie  Chris- 
tians of  Spain  were  during  this  time  busied  in 
throwing  off  the  dominion  of  their  Saracen  con- 
querors ;  and  the  northern  governments  did  not 
so  soon  begin  to  form  any  political  connection 
with  the  central  and  southern  states. 

These  two  combinations  seem  to  have  had 
two  distinct  objects,  which  however  were  after- 
wards united  in  the  maturity  of  the  general  sys- 
tem.    The  combination  of  France  and  Eng- 
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land  served  to  prepare  the  great  governments, 
which  in  a  subsequent  period  should  maintain 
the  equilibrium  of  the  system  of  Europe ;  that 
of  the  German  empire  and  the  papacy  prepared 
the  federative  relations,  by  which  the  system 
itself  was  to  be  formed  into  a  connected  whole. 
Both  operations  were  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a  grand  system  of  federative  policy.     It 
is  obvious  that  the  maturity  of  such  a  system 
would  require  the  existence  of  two  powerful 
governments,  which  should  lead  the  efforts  of 
the  rest,  as  Sparta  and  Athens  presided  over  the 
less  considerable  republics  of  ancient  Greece 
in  the  imperfect  combination  of  its  numerous 
states.     Two  such  governments  however  could 
not  easily  be  formed  by  the  same  operation, 
which  should  give  being  to  the  relations  of  a  fe- 
derative system.  These  could  be  formed  only  in 
some  loosely  connected  constitution,  the  bonds 
of  which  sliould  be  gradually  relaxed,  until  the 
unity  of  a  single  government  had  resolved  itself 
into  a  confederation  of  states  almost  wholly  in- 
dependent; nor  could  they  be  extended  over 
other  governments,  except  by  the  agency  of 
one  so  complex  in  its  own  construction,  and  so 
slightly  combined,  that  it  would  easily  admit 
them  to  be  affiliated  into  its  policy.    Such  a  de- 
scription corresponds  well  to  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, which  was  reduced  to  this  state  of  debi- 
lity by  the  powerful  action  of  the  papacy.    A 
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federative  system  was  accordingly  begun  within 
it,  and  afterwards  extended  over  the  other  states 
of  Europe ;  but  the  system  thus  formed  could 
not  have  been  maintained,  if  another  operation 
had  not  prepared,  in  another  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope, two  vigorous,  though  dissimilar  govern- 
nfnents,  capable  of  guiding  and  controlling  the 
struggles  of  a  balanced  policy. 

The  ill-ascertained  nature  of  the  imperial  dig*; 
nity  gave  occasion  to  the  contentipn  of.  the  em^. 
pire  and  the  papacy;  that  of  England  and 
France  arose  from  the  establishment  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  French  territory,  which  first  gave 
being  to  a  revolution  in  England,  and  theQj 
after  a  protracted  struggle,  e&cted  a  sjmilarr 
though  but  a  temporary  change^  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  other  state.  The  settlement  grant-  , 
ed  to  Rollo  appears  to  have  been  fittejj  in  all  its 
circumstances,  for  constituting  this  principle  of 
hostile  action  and  re-action  between  the  two 
countries.  Situated  within  the  French  terri- 
tory, it  was  locally  and  politically  connected 
with  the  French  government ;  while  its  north- 
ern people,  connected  by  their  origin  and  their 
habits  with  the  northern  masters  of  England, 
were  naturally  disposed  to  enter  into  some  sort 
of  connection  with  the  .neighbouring  nation ; 
its  position  too  in  relation  to  the  two  countries, 
near  to  the  capital  of  France  on  the  one  part, 
and  opposed  to  the  southern  shore  of  Britain  on 
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the  Other,  was  such  as  to  qualify  it  for  influ- 
encing powerfully  the  governments  of  both: 
and  the  proximity  of  Brittany,  which  had  been 
colonized  from  Britain,  and  cherished  a  tradi- 
tional alienation  from  the  French  government, 
furnished  a  convenient  support  for  maintaining 
its  independence.  This  settlement  had  been 
conceded  in  the  year  912,  or  seventy-five  years 
before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  and  of  the  third  race  of  French  sove- 
reigns. That  interval  of  time,  in  which  the 
monarchy  was  sinking  into  decay,  had  allowed 
the  Norman  settlement  to  acquire  consistency 
and  vigour;  and  when  the  advancement  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  begun  the  renovation  of  the 
general  government,  the  principality,  which  had 
been  formed  within  its  territory,  was  become 
able  to  preserve  its  own  existence. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  dynasty 
of  France  the  monarchical  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  such  extreme  weak- 
ness, that  it  could  not  have  continued  to  sub- 
sist, if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  the  acces- 
sion of  one  of  those  very  nobles,  by  whom  it 
had  been  overpowered.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty  was  able  to  furnish  such  a  reinforce- 
ment of  strength,  as  the  emergency  required. 
(b)  Master  of  the  duchy  of  France,  and  the 
counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans ;  and  sure  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  was  held  by  his  bra- 
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iher ;  he  not  only  possessed  a  very  considerable 
power,  but  also  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  it  could  be  most  effectual  to  the  restora- 
ration  of  the  monarchy.  *  Paris  had  ceased  to 
be  the  royal  residence  during  the  reigns  of  the 
later  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  of  those  of  all 
of  the  second  ;  but  Hugh  Capet,  having  united 
to  the  crown  his  duchy  of  France,  again  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  the  government  in  that  city, 
in  which  it  had  been  originally  fixed  by  Qovis. 
t  Several  circumstances  favoured  the  advance* 
ment  of  this  <:hieflain  to  the  throne  of  his  coun- 
try.   The  unexpected  death  of  Lewis  V.  who 
left  no  posterity ;  the  aversion  entertained  by  the 
French  for  his  uncle  Charles,  because  hehad  coOp 
sented  to  hold  the  duchy  of  lower  Lorraine  as  a 
vassal  of  the  crown  of  Germany ;  the  odiousness 
of  the  character  of  the  queen,  who  had  ill  agreed 
with  her  husband,  and  has  even  been  suspect- 
ed of  having  occasioned  his  death ;  and  the 
affection  conceived  towards  Hugh  Capet,  who 
had  by  his  valour  and  prudence  conciliated  the 
general  good-will  in  the  two  preceding  reigns  j 
all  concurred  to  procure  for  his  elevation  the 
consent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility. 
Charles  indeed  maintained  his  pretension ;  but 
his  death,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  left 
the  new  sovereign  in  the  peaceable  possession. 
of  the  kingdom. 

*  Abrege  de  PHi«t.  &g.  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  28). 

t  Ibid.  p.  273,  274. 
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Hugh  Capet  and  his  son  and  successor  Kio- 
bert  seem  to  have  been  particularly  solicitous 
to  secure  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  crown 
by  the  same  expedient,  which  had  been  already 
employed  with  success  by  the  founders  of  the 
two  preceding  dynasties.  *  The  former  accord- 
ingly  gave    up  to  the  church  all  the  abbies 
which  lie  held,  restored  to  the  clergy  and  the 
monasteries  the  right  of  election,  and  by  his 
example  induced  the  lords  to  make  similar  sa- 
crifices.   The  latter  manifested  his  piety  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  t  He  rebuilt  old 
churches,  erected  new  ones,  and  caused  numbers 
of  poor  persons  to  be  supplied  with  food  in  all 
the  cities  of  his  kingdom ;  he  kept  more  than 
two  hundred  poor  in  his  own  house,  whom  he 
led  every  where  with  him,  and  even  suffered 
to  place  themselves  under  his  table ;  and  he  de- 
lighted in  singing  in  the  choir,  and  in  compos- 
ing words  or  music  for  the  religious  service  of 
the  church.     It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  advancement 
of  the  Carlovdngian  family,  the  clergy  had  been 
previously  impoverished  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
hin(ier  that  enormous  aggrandizement,  which 
would  else  have  been  the  result  of  the  repeated 
adoption  of  the  same  policy ;  since  before  the 
exaltation  of  Pepin  the  church  had  been  pillaged 

*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  2.  p.  S66,  367. 
^  Ibid.  p.  412. 
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by  Charles  Martel,  to  provide  bribes  for  his 
militaiy  followers,  and  before  that  of  Hugh 
Capet  the  depredations  of  the  feudal  lords,  in 
the  anarchy  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  period,  had  again  corrected  the  excesses 
of  the  royal  liberality. 

A  remarkable  distinction  may  however  be 
observed,  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
support  of  the  clergy  was  courted  by  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  third  race,  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding  dynasty :  Pepin  and  Charlemagne 
had  connected  themselves  closely  with  the  see 
of  Rome ;  but  the  princes  of  the  third  race, 
while  they  were  careful  to  conciliate  the  favour 
a£  the  French  clergy,  were  vigilant  in  guard- 
ing themselves  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
papacy.  Accordingly  Hugh  Capet,  ♦  though 
forced  to  submit  to  the  restoration  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
deposed  for  adhering  to  his  competitor,  yet 
could  never  be  induced  by  the  papal  legate  to 
liberate  him  from  his  confinement :  Lewis  IX. 
who  for  his  extraordinary  piety  has  been  distin- 
guished as  a  saint,  t  not  only  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Roman  pontiff,  but  even 
t  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  kingdom,  when 
constrained  to  retire  from  Italy  :  and  (c)  it  was 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  more  pow- 

^  Abrcgc  de  THist.  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  280.        f  Ibid. 
tome  3.  p.  151-,  155.        %  Ibid.  p.  45. 
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erful  opposition  to  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  the  papacy,  that  Philip  the  Fair  assembled 
the  first  convention  of  the  States  General  of 
France.  The  earliest  arrangement  for  securing 
the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church  was  *  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  ordained  by  Lewis  IX.  in 
the  year  1 268,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  making  preparations  for  his  second 
crusade,  t  They  were  finally  settled  in  the  year 
1515.  by  the  Concordate  which  Francis  I.  con- 
eluded  with  the  Roman  see ;  this  regulation 
gave  to  the  crown  the  right  of  presenting  to  the 
greater  benefices,  which  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion of  Lewis  IX.  had  been  elective. 

For  judging  of  the  bearing  of  this  diversity 
in  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  second  and  third  races  of 
the  French  sovereigns,  it  is  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  the  empire  estabhshed  by  the  earlier 
of  the  Carlovingian  princes  was  the  foundation 
rather  of  the  general  system  of  Europe,  than 
of  the  monarchy  of  France.  It  was  therefore 
expedient,  that  it  should  involve  the  principles 
of  the  relations,  which  were  afteiwards  to  exist 
in  the  general  system,  though  that  system  was 
not  yet  distributed  into  its  parts ;  and  accord- 
i:i!L>!y  the  eminently  important  relation  to  t!ie 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  Europe  should  have  been 
formed,  as  it  was,  in  tlie  first  arrangement  of 

*   Abroire  de  I'flist.  par  Daniel,  tome  3.  p.  155. 
t  HenauJt's  Chron.  Abritlgm^ 
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the  empire..  But  the  case  of  the  distinct  mo- 
narchy of  France,  which  was  more  particuli^ly 
the  work  of  the  third  race,  was  difierent.  The . 
German  empire  had  been  (ji)  akeady  formed, 
and  had,  with  the  imperial  dignity^  inherited 
that  connection  with  the  see  of  Rome,  which  . 
produced  such  considerable  etfects :  it  was  then, 
no  longer  necessary,  that  France  should  main* 
tain  a  relation,  for  which  a  separate  and  appro- 
priate organ  had  thiukbeen  provided:  an^it 
was  even  expedient  that  the  main  and  central 
government  of  the  system  should  be  preserved 
free  from  the  agitations,  which  would  naturally 
arise  from  a  more  intimate  connection. 

•  Henry  I.  who  was  the  third  of  the  Capetiaa 
princes,  appears  to  have  followed  in  the  pMh 
marked  out  by  his  predecessors,  repressing  his 
turbulent  and  refractory  vassals  with  sufficient 
vigour,  and  carefully  conciliating  that  ecclesias- 
tical assistance,  which  was  so  desirable  amidst  a 
feudal  nobility.  In  this  latter  respect  he  adopt- 
ed a  very  remarkable  precaution,  *  sending 
even  to  Russia  for  a  consort,  that  he  might  be 
sure  to  avoid  the  vexatious  embarrassments  of 
consanguinity,  which  had  involved  his  prede-  ^ 
cesser  in  a  contention  with  the  see  of  Rome.' 
It  may  indeed  be  generally  remarked  of  the 
reigns  comprehended  in  the  subject  of  the  pre- 

VOL.  I.  K  K 

*  Abrego  Chron.  par  Meseray,  tome  8.  p.  460. 
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sent  lecture,  that  all  except  one  were  adapted^ 
though  in  various  manners,  to  the  work  of  con- 
solidating and  enlarging  the  royal  authority. 
Tliat  exception  was  the  reign  of  Philip  I.     It 
has  been  observed  of  this  prince,   *  that  his 
reign  is  famous  for  great  events,  in  which  he  - 
had  no  share ;  and  that  he  appeared  to  his  sub- 
jects the  more  contemptible,  as  that  centuij 
was  fruitful  in  heroes.     In  the  hands  of  such  a 
sovereign  the  royal  authority  could  not  fail  to 
be  weakened,  especially  as  his  reign  lasted  forty- 
eight  years :  and  it  is  a  curious  enquiry,  to  «xa» 
mine  what  accoiuit  can  be  given  of  the  tendency 
of  this  remarkable,  and  long  continued  inter- 
ruption, of  the  general  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  Norman  conquest  of  England  seems 
to  furnish  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Philip 
came  to  the  crown  in  the  year  1060,  and  the 
year  1066  was  that  of  the  enterprise  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy.     Tliat  the  great  vassal  of  the 
French  crown  should  be  at  liberty  to  accom- 
plish this  important   enterprise,  which  should 
raise  him  to  an  equality  with  his  former  lord, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  vigour  of  the  royal  au- 
thority in  France  should  be  relaxed  for  a  consi- 
derable period.  Accordingly,  of  a  reign  of  forty- 
cigM  years,  thirteen  were  passed  in  a  state  of 
minority,  and  the  remainder  embarrassed  by  the 
censures  of  tlie  pope,  which  he  had  incurred 
(e)  by  an  adulterous  marriage :  and  even  though 

*  Ilcnuulfs  Cliron.  Abridgm.  ve).  1.  p.  V2G. 
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these  circumstances  bad  not  obstructed  the  exi- 
ertioiis  of  Philip,  yet  his  love  of  pleasure  would 
have  disqualified  him  for  opposing  any  resist- 
ance to  the  ^ug^andizement  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. During  the  minority  indeed. the  go- 
vernment was  ably  :  administered  by  Baldwin 
count  of  Flankers,  who  had  been  named  regent 
by  the  preceding  king ;  but  it  is  ol^servaUe, 
that  the  domestic  connections  of  the  regent  fa- 
voured the  enterpr||p  of  the  duke  of  Kor- 
mandy :  one  of  the  daughters  of  Baldwin  was 
married  to  that  duke,  and  another  to  Tosti  bn>- 
ther  of  the  king  of  England;  and  While  his  con- 
nection with  the  one  son-in-law  diqiKMed  him  tp 
maintain  a  good  understanding  between. the 
duke  and  his  sovereign,  his  cpnnection  with  the 
other  induced  him  to  favour  thq  attempt  of 
Tosti,  (f)  which  distracted  the  attention  of  Ha- 
rold, and  contributed  to  his  ruin. 

If  the  enterprise  of  the  duke  of  Nprmandy 
had  no  tendency  to  assist  the  formation  of  the 
French  monarchy,  it  might  yet  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  combined  nature  of  a  sys- 
tem, that  one  part  of  it  should  for  a  time  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  exigencies  of  another.  Bjit 
a  little  consideration  will  discover,  that  the  Nor- 
man  conquest  of  England  was  really  an  import- 
ant incident  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
government  of  France ;  and  that  thus  the  tem- 
porary depression  of  the  royal  authority  in  the 

K  k2       . 
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latter  country,  which  was  so  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  was  indirectly  instru- 
mental to  its  subsequent  exaltation.     Had  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  continued  to  be  merely 
powerful  chieftains  of  France,  they  might  have 
been  able  to  overthrow  the  Capetian  dynasty, 
as  this  had  set  aside  the  posterity  of  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne ;  and  in  such  a  case  the  power  of 
the   crown   must,   as   in    the   advancement  of 
Hugli  Capet,  liave  been  augmented  by  the  ac- 
cession of  such  a  considerable  lordship  :  but  by 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  Normandy 
with  its  appendages  became  a  foreign  and  hos- 
tile territory ;  those  provinces  therefore,  when 
recovered  by  France,  became  a  military  acqui- 
sition,   instead  of  a  domestic  union;  and  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  thereby  enabled  to 
establish  itself  in  them  with  a  more  sovereign 
authority,  than  it  could  have  acquired  if  these 
extensive  districts,  instead  of  being  reduced  by 
the  sword,  had  been  united  to  the  crown  with 
all  their  feudal  combinations  unimpaired.     It 
has  even  been  remarked  by  *  Hume,  that  it 
was  more  easy  for  a  king  of  France  to  wrest 
these  provinces  from  a  foreign  power,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  reduce  any  one  of  them,  if 
held  by  a  domestic  chieflain,  because  such  a 
chieftain  would  have  found  a  support  in  the 
common  interest  of  tlie  powerful  nobles.     But 

•  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  1.  p.  410.    Load.  1770. 
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there  is  a  more  general  consideralaon,  which 
seems  to  be  decisive  of  this  enquiry.  All  the 
political  relations  of  France  and  England  i^ 
pear  to  have  had  their  commencement  in  the 
Norman  conquest  of  the  latter  country;  the 
consequences  of  that  event  belong  tlierefore  in 
common  to  the  histories  of  the  two  govern- 
ments ;  and  the  situations  by  which  it  was  faci- 
litated, must  have  tended  alike  to  promote  the 
operations  of  both.    # 

Another  of  the  great  events  of  his  reign,  which 
Philip  regarded  as  an  unconcerned  spectator, 
was  (^)the  commencement  of  those  memorable 
expeditions,  which,  by  um'ting  the  west  against 
die  east,  gave  a  grand  impulse  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Europe.  In  these  expeditions  I>Vance, 
the  most  considerable  country  of  the  rising  sys- 
tem, had  the  principal  share  :  but  as  they  arose 
from  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  age,  the 
original  enterprise  was  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Roman  pontiff,  Qi)  without  any  partici- 
pation of  the  sovereigns ;  and  it  was  sufficient 
that  France  should  then  be  governed  by  a 
prince,  who  would  quietly  suffer  his  subjects  to 
deliberate  and  act  for  themselves.  When  in» 
deed  the  first  fervor  of  enthusiasm  was  exhaust-^, 
ed,  the  example  and  influence  of  kings  became- 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  extraordi-i 
nary  effort ;  and  (i)  three  French  sovereigns  en- 
gaged personally  in  these  wars  of*  religion.     Aa. 
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this  was  in  the  beginning  altogether  superfluous, 
so  no  prince  was  ever  less  disposed  to  interfere 
than  Philip  I. 

WTien  such  a  reign,  protracted  to  the  length 
of  fortv-eifirht  vears,  had  allowed  a  sufficient 
time  for  the  settienicrnt  of  the  new  government 
in  tlie  neighbouring  country,  and  had  also  per- 
mitted the  popular  enthusiasm  to  break  forth 
into  the  exrravagaiit  enterprise  of  the  crusades, 
the  roval  authoritv  be^fan  aijain  to  make  a  re- 
gular  progress  in  France,  and  the  conduct  of 
every  prince,  in  the  remainder  of  the  period 
comprehended  within  this  lecture,  seems  to  have 
been  directed  to  this  single  end. 

Lewis  the  Gross,  who  succeeded  Philipi  ex- 
erted himself  with  much  eilect  in  repressing  the 
lawless  independence  of  his  feudal  chieftains, 
though  embarrassed  by  the  power  and  policy 
of  Henr}'  IL  of  England,  his  contemporary. 
*  Before  this  reign  the  kingdom  had  been  one 
general  scene  of  violence,  the  lords  all  occupy- 
ing castles,  from  which  they  sallied  out  on  the 
high-ways,  to  rob  the  defenceless  travellers  and 
common  people ;  but  Lewis  gave  a  beginning 
to  a  more  regular  system  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, partly  by  combating-  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  und  yet  more  eflectually  t  by 
the  important  institution  of  civil  corporations  j 

•  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeraj,  tome  S.  p,  46, 
t  Observ.  0iir  riibt.  de  FraQce,  liv.  3.  cb.  7. 
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these  furnished  the  coiiimoii&  with  a  politiefil 
strength,  which  enabled  them  tQ  oppoiie  and  ba* 
lance  the  power  of  the  nobles*  His  soi^  Lewis 
the  Young  *  pursued  a  similar  conduct  in- ib^ 
latter  part  of  his  reign ;  and  though  in  thei  ear- 
lier part  he  was  long  absent  on  a  crusadei;  ye% 
the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  tlie  abbq 
Suger,  who  had  been  nominated  regent^  main- 
tained the  public  order.  Ope  act  indeed  of  this 
prince  contributed  much  to  weaken  the  king*? 
dom,  and  to  strengthen  the  rival  state ;  his  di^ 
vorce  of  the  queen  Eleailor,  by  whose  wbse* 
quent  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  crown  of 
£ngland  (k)  extensive  territories  in  the  south  of 
France  were  added  to  the  province^  already 
held  by  that  government  within  the  neighbouc^ 
ing  country.  Even  this  however  was  indirectly 
conducive  to  the  ultimate  aggrandisement  of 
the  royal  authority  of  France,  as  it  (/)  complete 
ed  that  external  compression,  which  combined 
and  invigorated  its  efforts.  .     i  . . 

At  length  in  the  year  1 1 80,  JHiilip  surnamed 
the  August  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  apd 
from  this  time  the  royal  authority  made  rapid 
advances  to  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudal 
lordships.  The  kings,  t  says  Boulainvilliers, 
beginning  with  this  prince,  though  of  different 

*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezeray,  tome  S.  p.  90.  Abrege  de 
THist.  par  Daniel,  tome  2;  p.  406.  t  Hisl.  Account  of  the 
Parliaments  of  France,  vol.  L  p.  2Q2.  Loi^d.  17 39^ 
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iC  traded  to  the  snw  point :  Fhilip 
tK  AcLZ^fi^  amfaitioos  and  cniW,  mined  the 
£7^^  ;5^;  Saini  Levis,  influenced  bv  the 
z-j^Zj.  ir^^e  X  ;:2dical  nnk  to  the  lowest  clerka^ 
^'zx^  cxihcxi  tbem  above  the  greatest  lords; 
jzJ.  PrLp  i^  F^«  avancioQs  and  disregarding 
diFzrccu  imn^iuced  ohe  commons  into  the 


rnm^i  hiB?  r>?nLirked,  *  that  before  the  reign 
•re  P'— ^  :i*e  A  j^ut^i  the  kings  of  France  had 
>£«:!i  jcs^  povectui  than  some  of  their  own  sub- 
Vet:^;  boi  iLii    lus  recoverv  oi  Normandy, 

XI.  Toaraine,  and  Pohou,  b^an  the 
^L=>?c:  of  the  roval  authority.  Nor 
"T^rc  ^>  Kt^ushioos  confined  to  these  con- 
v:-:£^^w  5.l3oe  bv  bi>  policy  he  became  possessed 
:f  :i:^  cotiinjes  of  Auvergne,  Artois,  and  Hc- 
xtIt.  jLsd  of  flca&v  districts  in  Berri.  He  tocdc 
CLn?  &I50  to  procure  for  himself  the  support  of 
a  rLli:;&rr  ibrce«  bv  the  rewards  which  he  be* 
5c:^ev2  oc  >k:lrui  en^neers«  who  assisted  him  in 
UhlkiTTx  scroGi:  pljures  trom  the  English.  By  art- 
:\:1  rM?atgggaent  too  be  contrived  to  induce  the 
c>r^  to  ctwtribute  to  defray  the  expences 
:c  :>:  scare.  *  When  he  solicited  them  for 
.V  riATv  as>i>»ncv,  thev  ur^ed  that  it  was 
I  :  iiwr.!:  to  if^pJy  to  profane  uses  the  money 
:>j  roor.  and  offered  onlv  to  assist  him  with 

*  Vr-«.pf  ie  rHafi-  tcmt  5.  p.  558*  t  Abregc  Chitm. 
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their  prayers ;  some  time  afterwards  howevier, 
when  several  lords  had  iinraded  and  pillaged 
their  lands,  they  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
the  king,  who,  imitating  their  own  example,  as- 
sisted them  only  by  praying  to  the  plunderers ; 
and  when  the  ecclesiastics  redoubled  their  en- 
treaties, he  represented  that  they  must  pay^  for 
more  effectual  protection,  as  soldiers  could  not 
be  subsisted  without  money.  By  this  and  other 
taxes  he  amassed  considerable  treasures,  and 
was  the  first  king  of  France,  who  maintained 
in  his  pay  a  permanent  body  of  forces  j  ♦  fol- 
lowing in  this  the  example  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  induced  by  the  same  necessity  of 
employing  mercenary  soldiers  for  his  defencCt 
amidst  the  disaffection  of  his  vassals. 

Lewis  VIII.  the  son  of  Philip,  i{|  a  short 
reign  of  three  years  prosecuted  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  his  father ;  and  in  his  reign,  t  Mably 
remarks,  the  French  began  to  suspect,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  in  the  state  on€^ great 
power,  which  should  move,  control,  and  govern, 
with  the  same  spirit,  all  its  different  parts.  He 
made  accordingly  some  general  regulations:  but 
he  carefully  avoided  assuming  the  rank  and  tone 
of  a  legislator,  which  would  have  been  offensive 
to  his  subjects;   and  his  ordinances  are  only 

♦  Abrege  de  THist.  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p.  434. 

*  Gbserv.  sur  Tllist.  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch.  2. 
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treaties  of  confederation,  concluded  with  the 
prelates  and  nobles  who  attended  his  court. 

Saint  Lewis  then  succeeded,  and  in  a  reign 
of  forty-four  years  very  considerably  encreased 
the  ascendancy  of  the  crown.  The  reign  of- 
this  prince  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  sentiment  in  political  govern- 
ment ;  since,  though  he  was  by  no  means  des« 
titutc  of  military  spirit,  or  political  vigour,  yet 
his  characteristic  peculiarities  were  extraordi* 
nary  piety,  integrity,  and  moderation.  His 
piety  however,  though  it  prompted  him  to  treat 
the  clergy  with  great  respect,-  and  engaged  him 
in  two  crusading  expeditions,  did  not  render 
him  blind  to  the  encroachments  of  papal  am- 
bition, which  he  (tn)  not  only  repelled  from  his 
own  dominions,  but  refused  to  support  against 
the  German  emperor.  His  integrity  was  so  un- 
questioned, that  the  contest  between  Henry  IIL 
of  England  and  the  barons  of  that  country  was 
submitted  to  his  arbitration,  *  and  the  EngHsh 
monarch,  deeply  sensible  of  the  fairness  of  his 
conduct,  was  accustomed  from  that  time  to  call 
him  father.  To  his  moderation  it  must  be  attri- 
buted, that  by  a  treaty  he  restored  to  England 
(n)  several  of  the  French  provinces,  which  had 
been  recovered  by  the  two  preceding  princes/ 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that,  by  these  ces- 
sions, he  appears  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 

*  Abregc  de  THist  par  Dauiel,  tome  3.  p.  156. 
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the  mibsequent  triumphs  of  the  rival  countvy; 
but  as  the  temporary  triumphs  of  England  were* 
themselves  preparatory  to  the  exaltation  of  the 
royal  authority #i  France,  the  conduct  ef  Lewub  '    • 
though  it  could  not  be  reccmdled  to  the  dip-    « 
tates  of  present  policy,  was  eventually  condo-^' 
cive  to  the  very  end,  which  a  politician  W0ul|^   . 
have  proposed  to  attain :  it  had  in  truth  an  op»^ 
ration  similar  to  that  6f  the  divorce  of  the  quee«  ^  - 
of  Lewis  the  Young,  serving  to  renew- that  pre^ 
dominance  of  the  English  power,  wKich  wasr  aa 
instrumental  to  the  formation  of  the  French  mo** 

m 

narchy.    Of  the  wise  moderation  of  this  prince 
it  is  the  noblest  tulogium,  *  ibst  in  succeedmg  . 
reigns  the  nobility  and  people,  when  discont^il>i^  ^ 
ed  with  the  administration,  demanded  only  that 
abuses  should  be  reformed   agreeably  to  the 
practices  of  the  reign  of  Saint  Lewis. 

The  reign  of  this  prince  began  with  a  mino*        ,  * 
rity,  as  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  at  the  age  of    , 
twelve  years.     The  government  howevHr  did      .f  * 
not  suffer  any  relaxation  from  the  youth  of  ^the 
sovereign,  being  ably  conducted  by  his  mother,  -.   *    4 
who  continued  to  possess  the  entire  confidence 
of  her  son  to  the  time  of  her  d^ath,  in  tlietwen- 
ty-sixth  year  of  his  reign.    The  regency  of  a 
female  so  eminently  gifted  as  the  mother  of        '.'^ 
Saint  Lewis,  was  a  suitable  introduction  to  a     «  * 
reign  of  moral  moderatipn ;  her  sex  however 

*  Abrege  de  THist.  par  Daiflel,  tom.  S.  p  154.  ' 
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a  direct  concern  with  the  sacoess  of  her  own 
sreasuTEs  since  *  it  was  by  the  galkmtiy  of  one 
of  the  lords,  that  she  was  enabled  to  disconcert 
the  de>i<ni3  of  the  confederated  nobles.  When 
she  died,  the  king  had  established  himself  so 
£nnlT  in  the  conlidence  of  his  people,  t  chiefly 
indeed  by  his  expedition  to  Pdestine,  that  he 
could  Tenture  to  act  more  openly  than  his  pr^ 
decessor,  as  the  Ii^slator  of  France.  This  ad- 
vantage he  secured  by  the  most  prudent  ma- 
nagement, t  proscribing  in  the  beginning  only 
the  most  acknowledged  abuses,  and  resigning  to 
the  lords  the  fines  exacted  for  offences  commit* 
ted  within  their  lands  ;  and  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  the  clergy,  who  were  naturally  inte- 
rested in  abolishing  the  reign  of  violence. 
Among  his  other  reforms  $he  prohibited^  though 
ineSectually,  the  private  wars,  which  the  nobles 
had  regarded  as  a  privilege  of  their  rank^  ever 
since  the  decay  of  the  second  race  of  kings  had 
enfeebled  the  sovereign  authority :  he  also  en- 
deavoured  to  substitute  a  trial  by  witnesses  in 
the  place  of  (o)  the  judicial  combat,  prohibit- 
ing the  latter  in  all  places  within  his  immediate 
jurisdiction,  but  without  attempting  to  con- 
strain the  nobles  to  imitate  him  in  a  measure  so 

*  Abrege  Chron.  par  Mezerav,  tome  3-  p.  378.  \  Abrege 
de  I'Hist.  pjr  Daniel,  tome  3.  p.  1 13.  X  ^^bserv.  sur  I'Hist. 
de  France,  lir.  4.  ch.  2.  §  Abrege  de  rHIftt  par  Daniely 
tosic  3.  p.  II 2. 
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foreign  from  the  usages  of  tfae  time*  -  The  lat- 
ter reform,  Ivhile  it  suppressed  la  practice  c£ 
barbarous  violence,  was  directly  auxiliary  to  the 
extension  of  the  royal  authority ;  for  4the  trM 
by  witnesses  was  accompanied  by  the  pnu^ce 
of  appealing  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  king, 
in  correspondence  to  the  proceedings  of  ecdei- 
siastical  judicatures,  t  The  power  of  the  lords 
was  at  the  same  time  diminish^  by  an  ordi- 
nance, which  converted  into  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent baronies,  the  portions  detached  from 
the  ancient  fiefs  in  favour  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  families. 

In  the  reign  of  the  next  prinice)  Philip  III. 
the  feudal  nobilil^i  experienced  a  fardier  d^ra^ 
dation.  t  He  was  the  first  who  conferred  nobi- . 
lity  by  letters  patent,  ennobling  in  this  manner^ 
a  goldsmith  named  Raoul ;  and  he  also  intro- 
duced into  his  court,  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness, a  description  of  persons  inferior  to  those 
with  which  it  had  been  hitherto  filled.  §  The 
new  formalities,  requisite  in  the  appeals  which 
had  been  introduced  on  the  abolition  of  judicial 
combats,  had  rendered  it  necessary,  that  pcfl?- 
sons  particularly  qualified  for  conducting  legal 
processes  should  be  admitted  to  the  royal  court. 
The  ignorance  of  the  nobles  had  before  given 

♦  Observ.  sur  THist.  de  France,  liv.  S.  ch.  7.        f  ^^^ 
liv.  4,ch.  1.        X  Heoault's  Chron.  Abridgm.  vol  1.  p.  If 8, 
f  Observ.  sur  THist.  de  FraQce,  Ur.  4>.  ch.  & 
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un  ascendancy  to  the  clergy ;  at  this  time  the 
intelligence  of  an  inferior  order  of  person  s,  esp&- 
cially  devoted  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
undermined  the  importance  of  the  latter:  and 
as  the  lawyers  now  introduced  read  only  the 
hible  and  (/?)  the  code  of  Justinian,  they  applied 
to  the  Capetian  princes  all  that  is  said  of  David 
in  the  one,  and  of  the  imperial  power  in  the 
other ;  and  were  so  eager  to  aggrandize  the 
crown,  to  wliich  thev  were  indebted  for  their 
appointment  at  the  opening  of  each  parliament, 
that  Lewis  X.  was  forced  to  moderate  their 
zeal. 

At  length  Phihp  the  Fair,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  year  1285,  destroyed  the  forms  of 
the  feudal  government  by  convening  the  first 
assembly  of  the  States  General  of  France.  In 
a  feudal  government  the  great  council  properly 
consisted  of  the  vassals,  w4io  held  their  fiefs  di- 
rectly from  the  sovereign ;  and  if  any  commu- 
nities were  permitted  to  send  representatives, 
they  should  be  those  only  which  were  included 
within  the  royal  demesnes.  When  therefore 
this  prince  assembled  a  council  composed  of  all 
the  orders  of  the  state,  and  consisting  partly  of 
the  representatives  of  all  tlie  incorporated  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  he  infringed  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  a  feudal  government,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  its  entire  abolition  :  it  was  thencefor- 
ward supported  only  by  the  power  of  the  great 
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lords*  which  was  afterwards  crushed  by  X^wis 
XT.  iind  finally  suppressed  in  the  administration 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Lewis  IX.  had  in  some 
degree  made  preparation  tor  this  decisive  mea- 
sure of  l*hilip  IV.  (/j)  having,  in  his  anxiety 
for  minute  information  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  subjects,  summoned  to  his  court  persons 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  several 
communities,  or  civil  corporations;  but  tho 
persons  Hummoned  by  Lewis  were  named  by 
himself,  whereas  the  deputies  sent  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Philip  were  elected  by  the  several  towns, 
which  tliey  represented.  * 

The  convention  of  this  first  ajssembly  of  the 
Stales  Oeneral  ai^bse  out  of  Uie  various  difficuU 
fln,  in  which  Philip  was  involved.  Bv  a  scries 
of\ioieiit  iiiterations  oi'  tlio  \aliie  uf  the  coin, 
which  ■  Mably  has  attributed  to  a  profound  po- 
licy, but  which  we  may  more  reasonably  a.scribe 
■to  an  impatient  desireof  escaping  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  especially  as  the  t  crusades  had 
occasioned  a  scarcity  of  money ;  and  also  by  0 
violent  contest  with  the  most  aspiring  of  tlie' 
Koman  pontiffs,  Boniface  VIII.  which  was  tt- 
self  occasioned  (r)  by  an  attempt  to  levy  a 
■  tenth  of  the  income  of  the  clergy;  he  was  at 
length  reduced  to  such  a  8ituati<Hi,  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  king,- 

•  Otistrv.  sur  THiit.  Ac  France,  IIt.  *.  ch.  3.      f  Hci«uU'« 
CbroD.  Abridg.  vd.  I.p.  218. 
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(lorn  to  call  together  a  general  assembly,  com- 
prehending all  the  orders  of  tlie  state.  The 
States  General  accordingly  met,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  year  1303,  and  supported  the  king 
in  his  contention  with  the  pope,  devising  for 
this  purpose  the  expedient  of  appealing  from  his 
authority  to  a  future  council. 

Tlie  feud«il  government  of  France,  wliich  had 
its  beginning  under  the  second  race  of  kings» 
and  was  matured  under  the  earlier  princes  of 
tlie  third,  w^as  in  this  manner  destroyed,  in  its 
most  essential  character,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Nor  did  its  relation 
to  the  policy  of  Europe  require  a  longer  conti- 
nuance. Its  operation  appears  to  have  consist* 
ed  in  constituting  an  order  of  nobles,  capable 
of  maintaining  the  balance  of  the  mixed  go- 
vernments of  more  modern  times ;  and  when 
such  an  order  had  been  formed  amidst  the  tu- 
multuous anarchy  of  tlie  feudal  ages,  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  society  required,  that  it 
should  be  reduced  into  a  subordination  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  In  France  this  was  effected  by  the 
exaltation  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  of  wliich 
the  English  wars  furnished  the  principal  occa- 
sion ;  in  the  more  favoured  government  of  Eng- 
land it  was  the  result  of  the  encreasing  import- 
ance of  the  commons,  wliich  was  also  much 
augmented  by  the  same  contests  :  nor  will  it  ap- 
pear sur])rizing,  that  the  struggle  of  the  two 
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countries  should  have  produced  these  contrary 
ejects,  when  it  sha^  have  been  considered,  that 
it  was  of  two  different  characters  in  regard  to 
the  two  nations,  having  been  a  domestic  war  in 
relation  to  France,  and  a  foreign  one  in  respect 
to  England* 

(/)  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  race 
of  kings,  the  sovereignty  which  the  lords  had 
usurped  in  their  domains,  had  become  the  most 
insupportable  tyranny,  each  domain  being  an 
actual  prison  to  its  inhabitants.  The  disorders 
of  the  time  had  greatly  multiplied  the  number 
of  slaves  ;  but  even  those  who  were  considered  ^^. 
as  free,  were  in  a  situation  little  preferable  to 
slavery.  These  firetended  freemen  could  not/ 
iharry  without  purchasing  permission;  ;they 
could  not,  in  failure  of  cliDdren  inhabiting  the 
fief,  dispose  of  their  goods,  either  by  will  or  by 
deed,  their  lord  being  their  heir;  they  w:ere 
oppressed  by  harassing  and  humiliating  duties, 
and  by  ruinous  contributions  ;  and  were  conti- 
nually  exposed  to  some  fine  or  arbitrary  tax,  or 
to  the  entire  confiscation  of  their  property.  This 
tyranny  drove  the  richer  freemen  from  the 
country  into  towns,  where  they  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  laws ;  but  the  counts,  hav- 
ing converted  their  hereditary  governments  into 
sovereign  principalities,  exercised  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  oppressions  similar  to 
those,  which  the  other  lords  inflicted  upon  the 

VOL,  I.  t  L 
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inhabitants  of  the  country.  Whi'e  the  lower 
oi  ders  of  the  people  were  thiis  oppressed,  the 
up])er  had  almost  forgcttcn  the  subordination 
of  the  feudal  (Jut-.53,  the  recollection  of  it  be- 
ing retained  only  among  the  lords  of  an  infe- 
rior class,  whom  their  superiors  were  able  to 
control. 

Tlie  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the 
throne  extended  and  enforced  the  observance 
of  the  feudal  duties.  As  duke  of  France  and 
count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  he  possessed  do- 
mains which  gave  new  energy  to  the  sovereign 
authority;  tlie  lords  themselves  were  at  this 
time  disposed  to  yield  some  submission  to  a  pa- 
ramount authority,  as  they  could  not  but  expe« 
rience  some  of  the  miseries  of  anarchy ;  and 
the  lower  fiefs  still  presented  the  example  of 
those  reciprocal  obligations,  which  had  been 
forgotten  by  the  possessors  of  those  of  an  high- 
er order.  Other  causes  co-operated  with  this 
revolution  to  reduce  the  feudal  government  of 
France  to  regularity.  Tlie  wars  waged  between 
superiors  and  their  vassals  were  terminated  by 
treaties,  which,  however  violated,  must  yet 
have  served  to  establish  some  kind  of  adjust* 
in  ent  of  their  mutual  pretensions;  and  articles 
ui*  agreement,  adopted  successively  in  different 
contests,  began  to  be  considered  as  founded 
upon  principles  of  general  authority^  The  new 
enfeoliRienls,  which  the  lords  found  necessaiy 
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to  their  power,  contributed  still  more  directly 
to  ascertain  and  enforce  the  duties  of  a  vassal. 
When  they  could  not  any  longer  bestow  grants 
of  lands,  they  conferred  as  a  fief  every  post  or 
profit  in  their  disposal,  and  even  gave  pensions 
on  the  condition  of  feudal  services ;  and  these 
hew  fiefs  being  bestowed  by  special  contracts, 
in  which  the  obligations  imposed  were  clearly 
and  unequivocally  expressed,  and  the  emolu* 
ments  being  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  easy 
to  withdraw  them  from  negligent  or  refrac* 
tory  vassals,  the  duties  which  they  created, 
were  discharged  with  attention  and  punctuality. 
Such  examples  would  necessarily  influence  tiM 
fiefs  of  an  older  origin,'  and  difibrent  nature,  the 
French  forgetting  that  there  was  any  aiffererice 
between  them  and  the  others,  and  the  duties  of 
the  new  enfeoffments  gradually  becoming  the 
general  usage  of  the  feudal  government.  The 
very  irregularity  indeed  of  the  feudal  system 
of  France  occasioned  a  more  attentive  observ- 
ance of  reciprocal  duties,  than  we  might  expect 
to  discover.  Every  lord,  except  those  qf  th« 
lowest  order,  was  at  once  a  superior  anda  vassftl ; 
and  it  was  not  unusual  that  the  occupier  of  a 
fief  should  swear  fidelity  to  the  same  person^ 
from  whom  he  himself  received  a  similar  oath 
in  right  of  some  other  benefice.  The  CapetiaA 
kings  themselves  held  various  fiefs  in  the  lord- 
ships of  their  vassals,*  for   which    they  per* 

ll2 
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formed  liomage,  and  were  bound  tx)  feudal  ser* 
vices.  These  reciprocal  connections  necessarily 
induced  sentiments  of  equal  right,  which  would 
not  Otherwise  have  been  entertained,  and  a  more 
reasonable  system  of  jurisprudence,  than  could 
otlierwise  have  been  formed. 

This  irregular  and  unsettled  government  was 
maintained  by  four  causes  :  1  •  The  absolute  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  lords  over  the  persona 
and  property  of  the  mass  of  the  people  j  2.  the 
independence  of  the  feudal  judicatures  possess* 
ed  by  the  nobles ;  3.  the  right  of  waging  war, 
which  they  also  enjoyed ;  and  4.  the  balance 
formed  by  the  territorial  power  of  the  principal 
lords. 

One  of  these,  the  right  of  waging  war,  may 
naturally  be  considered  as  destructive  of  every 
political  system,  by  which  it  is  admitted ;  but 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  such  a  government  as  the  feudal  system. 
Amidst  the  multiplied  instances  of  injustice 
and  oppression,  which  occurred  in  this  disor- 
derly constitution,  if  the  injured  party,  instead 
of  defying  liis  unjust  lord  to  the  field,  had  trans- 
ferred his  homage  to  a  superior  lord,  agreeably 
to  what  might  be  conceived  to  have  been  the 
regular  course  of  redress,  the  king,  who  was  at 
the  limit  of  the  series  of  feudal  subordination, 
would  soon  have  become  the  only  feudal  supe- 
rior in  the  kingdom,  and  the  essential  principle 
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^  the  government,  the  gradation  of  subordi- 
nate  feudality,  would  have  been  speedily  de- 
ttri^jred.  But  the  right  of  waging  private  war 
obstructed  this  monopoly  of  vassalage.  Instead 
of  the  devolution  of  the  inferior  fiefs  to  the  so- 
vereign, some  indecisive  hostilities,  concluded 
by  a  treaty,  generally  left  the  contending  par- 
ties  in  nearly  their  former  situation,  and  the 
combinations  of  the  government  experienced 
little  alteration.  The  right  of  private  ynfsx  wak 
accordingly  a  political  anomaly  accommodated 
to  the  other  imperfections  of  the  entire  systein; 
and  the  abrupt  suppression  of  it,  if  it  had  bfeen 
practicable,  would  have  precipitated  the  fall  |f 
the  feudal  government,  before  the  kingdom  wtA 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  one  better  suited 
to  the  protection  of  the  public  happiness. 

The  first  of  the  four  supports  of  the  feudal 
government,  or  the  despotic  authority  exercised 
by  the  lords  over  the  mass  of  their  subjects,  was 
destroyed  by  a  combination  of  various  causes. 
One  of  these  was  the  incorporation  of  towns; 
The  mutual  depredations  of  the  lords  having 
become  a  sort  of  signioral  right,  all  parties  were 
at  length  exhausted  by  private  wars,  and  indis- 
criminate plunder  seemed  to  be  the  only  prac* 
ticable  means  of  reparation.  In  this  situation  of 
the  country,  Lewis  the  Gross,  who  had  a^fcended 
the  throne  in  the  year  1 108,  being  hindered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  afiairs  from  giving  adequate  pro- 
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tection  to  his  domains,  which  had  not  be^i 
more  respected  than  those  of  other  lords,  de- 
termined to  enable  his  subjects  to  protect  them- 
selves, and  for  this  purpose  instituted  comam- 
nities  or  civil  corporations;  the  example  waf 
eagerly  imitated  by  the  lords,  who  discovered 
in  the  sale  of  corporate  privileges  air  easy  me- 
thod of  recruiting  their  wasted  finances.  By 
these  grants  the  citizens  in  general  acquired  the 
right  of  disposing  of  their  goods,  and  of  chang- 
ing their  habitations  at  pleasure ;  and  accord- 
ing as  they  acted  with  more  or  less  address,  and 
treated  with  lords  of  greater  or  less  humanity 
or  intelligence,  they  obtained  also  various  spe- 
cial privileges.  The  cities  thus,  though  under 
different  forms  of  municipal  government,  be- 
came so  many  little  republics,  and  were  ei(- 
pressly  authorized  to  maintain  their  rights  by 
arms.  Nor  was  the  establishment  of  these  new 
privileges  limited  to  the  instances,  in  which  the 
consent  of  the  lords  had  been  previously  ob- 
tained. As  soon  as  ^me  towns  had  acquired 
such  valuable  franchises,  an  acute  sensation  of 
the  prevalent  oppressions  was  excited  by  the 
example  of  liberty ;  many  towns  then  ventur- 
ed to  assume  the  exercise  of  corporate  powers^ 
without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  charters  ; 
and  prescription  lyas  soon  pleaded  against  those 
who  had  b^en  their  superiors,  who  were  accord- 
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higly  required  to  prove  to  the  citizens  the  jus-, 
tice  of  their  claims. 

As  the  authority  of  the  feudal  lords  was  de^ 
stroyed  in  the  towns  by  the  institution  of  civil 
eoiporations,  it  was  reduced  in  the  country  hy 
the  enfranchisement  of  slaves.  Th^^mild  in- 
fluence  of  Christianity  had  gi'adually  imitigate4 
the  severities  of  the  condition  of  th^se  unhsippy^ 
persons.  *  The  canons  of  thi^  chiprch  c(Mnfiiaii4^ 
ed  Christians  to  allow  Uieir  slaves  to  work  S^v 
their  own  benefit  during  certain  portions  of 
their  time,  and  direct^  the  bif^ops  to  pj^ot^ 
the  slaves  from  the  oppresw^n  of  their  .masters* 
The  clergy  were  also  zealous  in  xeoomiiieiidii^ 
the  manumission  of  slav^  as  #  moat  c^i«ri|AU<) ' 
and  meritorious  action.  It  has  b^fn  accoi;<jing*» 
ly  remarked  by  t  Mezeray,  that  in  the  twelftil^ 
century  it  became  a  custom  in  France  to  en-* 
franchise  by  will  a  certain  number  of  slaves^ 
proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  testator ; 
which  usage  he  considered  as  one  of  the  prin«» 
cipal  causes  of  the  abolition  of  servitude  in  that; 
country.  No  public  ordinance  however  was  is* 
sued  there  for  this  purpose  within  the  period  of 
the  present  lecture,  the  first  having  been  (ti)  ttiat 
of  Lewis  X.  published  io  the  year  1315,  for  the 
general  enfranchisement  Qf  the  slf^vcp  of  th|$ 
royal  domains* 

f  Henry's  Hist*  of  Great  Britaiii,  M  9.|k  588. 
t  Abiege  Chron.  tooiS  9.  p.  919. 
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These  causes  of  the  reduction  of  the  power 
of  the  lords  were  assisted  by  the  extension  of 
the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  kings,  soli- 
cited by  some  of  the  incorporated  communitieft 
to  protect  them  against  the  violences  of  the 
lords,  granted  the  same  protection  unsolicited 
to  others,  and  at  length  proceeded  to  the  daim 
of  comprehending  under  their  authority  any  in- 
dividuals, to  whom  letters  of  protection  had 
been  issued.  By  this  practice  the  power  of  the 
feudal  proprietors  was  limited  and  controlled 
within  their  own  domains,  while  the  crown  ac- 
quired new  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  realm,  ■ 

The  second  of  the  four  supports  of  the  feu- 
dal policy,  the  right  of  judicature  exercised  by 
the  lords  over  their  vassals,  was  underttiined 
principally  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  That 
body  had  lost  much  of  their  authority  in  the 
est^.blishment  of  the  feudal  government,  having 
been  in  effect  reduced  to  a  rank  of  inferior  vas- 
salage, though  they  steadily  refused  the  cere- 
mony of  homage.  The  depredations  which  ec- 
clesiastical property  had  suffered  during  the 
troubles  of  the  state,  had  so  much  diminished 
the  pow^er  of  the  clergy,  tliat  they  were  neces^ 
sitated  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  lords.  Thus  deprived  of  all  direct  influx 
ence  in  the  government,  they  sought  to  acquire 
power  by  extending  tlieir  jurisdiction,  aiid  the 
ignorance  aud  barbarism  of^e  time  presented 
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tn  ainple  neld  for  tiheir  encroachments.    Their" 
tribunals  accordingly  assumed  the  cognizance 
of  all  accusations  relating  to  iktth,  marriage, 
sacrilege,  simony^-  sorcery,  concubinage,  and 
usury ;  of  all  legal  proceedingiT  involving  wi» 
dows,  orphans,  or  clerks,  underidiich  last  de- 
scription they  included  all  the  inferior  seftranti' 
of  the  church ;  and  of  all  qitestions  respebtifij^  * 
wills,  as  the  last  acts  of  those  who  hiul  iiod^ 
gone  the  judgment  of  lieiaEvefi":  'pilg^nM  1^"' 
and  persons  engaged  in  the  cAisades,  were  COn«^ 
sidefed  as  placed  under  the  speci!Bl  pMiectitiR' 
of  the  church.    Bat  two  genisilit*  pri^dpMK^ 
served  the  clergy  as  justificMiotA  of  fefe«^^^ 
of  jurisdiction,  which  Uiey  ittighf  diidK-pro^ 
to  advance :  the  fchurch,  'If  Avi*  alleged,  vras- 
authorized  to  enquire  into  every  transaction  of 
a  sinful  nature,  and  all  injustice  was    sinful  f 
and  as  the  lords  and  their  vassals  were  bound 
by  oatlis  to  respect  their  rights,  a  violation  of 
these  rights  became  a  peijury,  and  consequent^ 
ly  a  matter  cognizable  by  tfn  ecclesiastical  tri^' 
bunal. 

The  change  which  had  been  begun  by  the  en- 
croachments of  clerical  jurisdiction,  was  cooiw 
pleted  by  the  extension  of  the  prerogiEitive  ni 
the  crown;  and  if  the  ecclesiastical  had  not' 
thus  been  repressed  by  the  royal  authority,  it 
would  have  tended  to  transfer  the  sovereignty 
of  France  to  the  Aoman  ponttfil    Thepolicgr 
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of  the  earlier  of  the  Carlovingian  princes,  and 
the  weakness  of  their  successors  of  the  same 
family,  had  so  greatly  exalted  the  ascendancy 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  O^etian  dynasty  the  French  cler- 
gy were  treated  by  the  court  of  Rome  as  the 
mere  delegates  of  its  own  sovereign  dominion. 
The  violent  contentions  however  in  which  tliat 
court  was  involved  with  the  German  empire* 
compelled  the  popes  to  observe  a  considerable 
degree  of  moderation  in  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France ;  the  clergy  of  that  country  on 
the  other  hand  judged  it  expedient  to  seek  re- 
fuge in  the  protection  of  the  crown  figainat  the 
papal  exactions ;  and  at  length  the  pontifis,  be- 
ing necessitated  to  place  themselves  under  the 
same  protection,  united  themselves  with  the 
French  kings,  and  even  granted  them  permis- 
sion to  levy  the  tenths  of  the  property  of  the 
derg}'.  This  body  thus  became  subject  to  two 
masters,  between  whom  they  had  vainly  endea^ 
voured  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power ;  and 
their  judicial  authority,  when  it  had  performecj 
the  useful  duty  of  superseding  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  feudal  judicatures,  yielded  in  its  turn  to 
the  ascendancy  of  a  new  description  of  persons 
vhich  at  this  time  appeared,  the  lawyers  of  the 
parliament. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  race,  and  under 
the  earlier  princes  of  the  thirds  there  was  no 
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geueral  legislative  assembly ;  but  Uiooe  lords, 
who  had  any  common  concerns,  hfld  con- 
gresses, at  which  they  invited  tlieir  neighboura 
and  fiiemla  to  assist.  Such  congresses,  whicU 
were  called  parliaments,  were  often  held  about 
the  crusadeS)  and  the  domestic  encroachments 
ot"  the  clergy.  They  were  however  no  pari  of 
the  rt^ular  feudal  government ;  nor  did  they 
|jroperly  become  a  part  of  the  political  consti- 
tution of  Fiance,  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  king's  court  of  justice,  to 
whicli  the  name  of  parliament  began  at  that 
time  to  be  appUed.  The  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice  wu 
taken  for  assembling  the  congresses  of  the  no- 
bles ;  and  as  the  court  of  justice  was  a  more 
regular  and  solemn  assembly,  the  name  which 
these  occasional  meetings  had  borne,  began  to 
be  appropriated  to  it  exclusively.  In  tliis  com- 
bination the  congresses  oi'  the  nobles,  changing 
their  own  original  character,  began  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  court  of  the  king ;  they  ceas> 
ed  to  have  any  purpose  of  political  regulation, 
and  served  only  to  add  authority  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  tribunal  of  the  sovereign.  Thi» 
transformation  is  referred  to  the  latter  part  of 
tbe  reign  of  Lewis  IX. 

The  third  support  of  the  feudal  policy,  or  the 
right  of  waging  war,  was  first  shaken  by  the 
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influence  of  religion,  and  afterwards  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  corporations.  *  So  early  as 
the  year  990  an  attempt  was  made  by  several- 
bishops  in  the  south  of  France  to  set  some  limits^ 
to  the  violence  and  frequency  'of  private  wars, 
which  the  legislative  measures  of  Charlemagne 
had  failed  to  suppress;  and  a  council  was  as- 
sembled at  Limoges  four  years  afterwards  for 
the  same  commendable  purpose :  other  councils 
also  issued  their  decrees  against  tlie  practice ; 
but  it  could  be  checked  only  by  the  belief  of  a 
supernatural  interposition.     A  bishop  of  Aqui- 
taine,  in  the  year  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel 
had  brought    him  from  heaven  a  writing,  in 
which  all  men  were  enjoined  to  cease  from  hos- 
tility.  This  feigned  revelation,  being  published 
in  a  season  of  calamity,  powerfully  impressed 
the  mind.     Hostilities  accordingly  ceased  for 
seven  years ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed  that 
no  man  should  in  future  times  molest  his  adver- 
sary during  the  seasons  set  apart  for  celebrating 
the  greater  festivals  of  the  church,  or  in  the  in- 
terval  between  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each 
week  and  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Monday. 
The  frequent  interruption  of  warfare  thus  or-- 
dained,    which  was  denominated  the  truce  tf 
Gody  spread  from  France  into  other  countries^ 
and  became  a  general  law  of  Christendom,  being 
sanctioned  by  the  denunciations  of  the  Roman 

*  Robertsons  Charles  V.  voL  1.  note 21. 
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pontiff.  It  must  not  be  denied,  that  motives  of 
worldly  interest  co-operated  with  those  of  reli* 
gion  in  enforcing  these  salutary  regulatiomu 
The  lands  of  the  bishops  and  monasteries  suf- 
fered much  from  the  devastations .  of  private 
wars,  and  their  proprietors  Were  Qonsequently 
miich  interested  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  But  if  this  considera* 
tion  detract  on  the  one  hand  from  the  influenpe 
of. motives  purely  religioi^,  it  on  .the  other 
points  out  an  advantage  of  that  temporal  ag« 
grandizement  of  the  clergy,  which  in  a  p^od  of 
disorder  and  violence  interested  in  the  public 
welfare  a  numerous  body  of  men,  whwe  prin« 
ciples  and  habits  were  most  favourable  to  peaces 
The  reformation,  which  had  been  t^us  begun 
by  the  clergy,  was  promoted  by  the  formation, 
of  incorporated  communities.  The  citizens,  oc- 
cupied in  manufactures  and  commerce,  were 
naturally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  and  their  forces  were  consequently 
employed  in  protecting  industry,  and  in  main* 
taining  the  security  of  the  roads.  The  barons 
on  the  other  hand,  especially  those  of  an  infe* 
rior  order,  no  longer  finding  defenceless  towns, 
which  it  was  easy  to  pillage,  were  deprived  of 
the  inducements  to  hostility,  which  had  been 
furnished  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  It  is  accord* 
ingly  probable,  that  it  was  this  change  of  cir* 
cumstances,  which  caused  the  possessors  of  the 
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inferior  fiefs,  instead  of  resorting  to  violence 
on  denial  of  justice,  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
appealing  to  a  paramount  lord ;  which  practice 
was  afterwards  imitated  bj  those,  who  wished 
to  degrade  the  jurisdiction  of  their  immediate 
superiors,  and  at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Lewil 
VIIL  was  rendered  the  general  custom  of  the 
kingdom.     At  the  same  period  also  arose  the 
new  jurisprudence  of  securities  for  the  peace. 
A  lord,  who  apprehended  any  violence  from 
one  of  his  neighbours,  summoned  him  to  the 
court  of  his  •  superior,  and  compelled  him  to 
enter  into  an  engagement,  that  he  would  not 
do  him  any  wrong.    By  this  process  the  su- 
perior  himself  became  interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  injured  party,  if  the  engagement 
should  be  violated,  it  being  necessary  that  he 
should  in  such  a  case  maintain  the  dignity  of 
his  court  by  punishing  the  offender.     And  this 
novelty  produced  another  yet  more  favourable 
to  the  public  tranquillity.     The  lords,  eager  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  new  prerogatives,  did 
not  wait  to  be  required  to  demand  such  secu- 
rities, but,  when  they  perceived  a  dispute  aris- 
ing among  their  vassals,  summoned  them  to 
their  tribunal,  and  there  obliged  them  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  engagements. 

But  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  power, 
which  was  during  this  time  gradually  advancing, . 
was  most  efficacious  in  suppressing  this  right  of 
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anarchy.    Lewis  IX«  laboured  for  this  purpose 
with  all  the  zeal  idiich  religion  and  the  Icrve  oi^^ 
order  could  inspire ;  but  was  hoiilreTef  forced  to 
content  himself  with  requiring  that  forty  iiy% 
should  be  suffered  to  elaj)a^  before  satisfaction 
should  be  sought  for  ah  injury  received.  Philip 
the  Fair  was  able  to  proceed  farther,  as  the  royal 
authority  was  in  his  time  more  considerable.  In 
the  year  1296  he  issued  an  ordinance,  command- 
ing that  all  private  wars  should  cease  during  the 
continuance  oi  that  public  war,  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged.  In  the  year  1 305,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishops  and  barons  of  Languedoc^  he  eil« 
joined  that  private  wars  should  not,   in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,   be  waged  in  any  castf 
whatsoever  :  the  northern  provinces  were  how*^ 
ever  less  peaceably  disposed ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  States  General,  in  the  year  1356,  so-^ 
licited  the  king  to  issue  a  general  ordinance  oA 
this  subject,  tiiey  confined  themselves  to  the  du- 
ration  of  the  public  war,  in   which  the  natioij 
was  at  that  time  involved. 

The  last  of  the  four  supports  of  the  feudal 
policy  was  the  balance  formed  by  the  power  of 
the  principal  fiefs.  This  ffeceived  a  shock  hf 
the  advancement  of  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throni^ 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  power  which  hi 
possessed  in  right  of  his  omto  hereditary  lm*d- 
ships,  but  yet  more  on  account  of  the  connec- 
tioD  formed  between  these  lordships  and  the 
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royal  court.  According  tq  the  principles  of  tho 
feudal  government  the  court  of  the  king  should 
have  been  composed  only  of  the  great  vassals^ 
who  held  immediately  of  the  crown  :  but  Hugh 
Capet  was  also  duke  of  France,  and  count  of 
Paris  and  Oileans ;  and  the  very  different  or- 
ders of  vassals,  who  held  of  him  under  these 
very  different  titles,  were  gradually  confounded 
by  his  successors,  and  admitted  indiscriminate- 
ly to  the  royal  court.  The  pride  of  the  genuine 
vassals  of  the  crown  assisted  this  innovation. 
Disdaining  to  associate  with  those  whom  they 
regarded  as  their  inferiors,  but  had  imprudent- 
ly suffered  to  be  admitted  to  the  public  councils 
of  the  king,  they  ceased  to  give  an  attendance 
which  they  considered  as  degrading,  and  there- 
by lefl  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  royal  mea- 
sures to  men  naturally  impelled  to  humble  their 
arrogant  superiority,  while  themselves  renounc* 
ed  the  opportunities  of  meeting  together,  and 
conferring  on  their  common  interests.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  change  of  the  royal  council  was 
however  powerfully  aided  by  the  successes, 
which  Philip  Augustus  gained  over  the  king  of 
England,  whom  Mably  has  happily  denominat- 
ed the  tribune  qfthejiefs  of  France.  After 
these  successes  there  was  no  longer  a  balance 
of  strength  between  the  king  and  each  of  his 
great  vassals,  though  by  their  union  they  might 
still  be  formidable.    Philip  too,  being  rich,  was 
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able  to  maiotain  in  hifsernce  a  body  of  regu- 
lar forces,'  which  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
over  the  feudal  chieftaina.  His  reiflrn  accord«> 
ingly  announced  an  approaching  revolution, 
though  the  time  of  its  actMai  arriyai  was  ye^ 
distant. 

When  Philip  the  Fair  cppvened  tJ^e  States 
General  the  foundations  of  the  feudal  govern* 
ment  were  already  destroy^  The  four  great 
fiefs  of  Burgundy,  Aquitalnep  f^ders,  aftd 
Brittany,  still  continued  .tp  jexist ;  but  the  feu* 
dal  independence  had  been  sujiqpressed  in  aj^  tbp 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  9nd  the  fouf:  sup- 
ports, by  which  the  sy^teoi  had  been  maintWBr 
fdf  were  all  overthrowjQ. 


«»•■ 


(a)  In  the  twelfth  century  five  popes  shelter* 
ed  themselves  in  France ;  Pascal  IL  in  the  year 
1106,  Gelasius  IV*  in  the  year  1118,  Innocent 
IL  in  the  year  11  SO,  Eugenius  in  the  yei^ 
1147,  and  Alexander  IIL  in  the  year  1161} 
and,  besides  these,  Calixtus  II.  resided  in  that 
country  some  time  after  his  election,  which 
had  been  made  at  Clugny  in  the  year  1110# 
Abrege  Ch^on.  par  Mezeray,  tome  S.  p.  248. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  papal  residence 
was  established  at  Avignpn  during  f«v#n1gr 
years, 

TOL.  I.  MM' 
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(b)  Abrege  de  THist.  par  Daniel,  tome '2.  p# 
276.  The  duchy  of  France  was  the  duchy  of 
the  province  since  called  the  Isle  of  France, 

(c)  The  Roman  pontiff,  Boniface  VIIL  sum- 
nioned  by  a  bull  the  bishops  of  France  and  the 
doctors  of  law,  to  attend  him  at  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  in  regard  to  the  meanii 
of  extending  religion,  of  preserving  ecclesiasti- 
cal liberty,  of  reforming  the  kingdom,  of  cor* 
recting  the  excesses  of  the  king,  and  of  esta- 
blishing a  good  government  in  the  state.  The 
archdeacon  of  Narbonne,  who  bore  this  bull, 
admonished  the  king,  that  he,  as  well  as  all 
other  princes,  was  bound  to  acknowledge,  that 
he  held  from  the  pope  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  his  kingdom.     Ibid.  p.  261,  262, 

(d)  Germany  was  finally  separated  from 
France  in  the  year  888,  and  the  imperial  digni- 
ty was  permanently  attached  to  the  German 
crown  in  the  year  962, 

(c)  He  married  Bertrade  the  wife  of  the 
count  of  Anjou,  while  his  queen  Bertha  wa» 
•till  living. 

(^fj  Rapin's  Hist,  of  England.  This  brother 
of  Harold,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
throne the  king,  instigated  the  Norwegian  mo- 
narcli  to  the  invasion,  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  success  of  the  duke  of  Normandy. 
Dalrymple  says  that  the  name  of  the  brother 
of  Harold  was  Tostig,  which  should  be  pro* 
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iiounce4  nearly  Tostihbe.  Annals  of  Scotland, 
vol.  l.p.  5.  JEdinb.  me. 
'  -(g^  The  first  crusade  was  arranged  by  the 
council  of  Clermont,  held  in  the  year  109S  ;  and 
the  expedition  was  actually  undertaken  in  the 
IbUowing  year. , 

(h)  Abrege  de  THist  par  Daniel,  tome  2.  p«< 

'  386.     The  only  concern  which  t^bilip  I.  took  in 

it,  was  that  lie  united  to  his  domain  the  county. 

of  Bourges, .  which,  the  cpunt  jsold  to  defray  <  the: 

expenceof  the  expedition^ 

(0  Lewis  the  Young,  Philip  Augustus,  and 
J^wis  IX. 

(k)  Guienpeand  Poictou  were  by  this  poiar- 
riage  added  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  TourainCy 
and  Maine.  Henry's  Hist^  of  Great  Britain, 
vol.  5.  p.  111. 

(/)  Henry,  says  Daniel,  came  to  France,  to 
pay  that  homage,  which  must  have  made  him 
tremble,  who  received  it,  the  provinces'  for 
which  it  was  offered,  and  of  which  the  king  of 
England  was  sovereign  in  every  respect  except 
this  ceremony,  forming  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom.    Abrege  de  PHist.  tome  2.  p.  409. 

{m)  When  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile pope  Innocent  IV.  with  the  emperor 
Frederic  IL  and  the  pope,  compelled  to  retire 
from  Italy,  designed  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
}ie  refused  his  consent,  and  the  pope  was  oblig- 
ed to  remain  at  Lyons,  which  was  nominally 
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lield  of  the  emperor,  but  was  really  governed 
by  its  archbishop.     Ibid,  tome  3,  pr43. 

(n)  These  were  Limosin,  Querci,  and  PeH- 
gord ;  and  also   Agen  with  its   district,  and  a 
part  of  Xaintonge  beyond  the  Charente,  if  after 
the  death  of  the  count  and  countess  of  Poictierft 
they  should  revert  to  the  crown.      Ibid.  p.  118. 
The  English  at  that  time  possessed  in  France 
only   Bourdeaux,    Bayonne,    and  some  other 
places  in  Gascony.  Ibid.  p.  120.  Gai Hard  quotes 
a  passage  from  Joinville,  which  proves  that  Da- 
niel was  wrong  in  ascribing  to  a  scruple  of  con- 
science a  cession,  which  was  prompted  only  by 
a  principle  of  conciliation.     Hist,  de  la  Iliva- 
lite  de  la  France  et  de  TAngleterre,  tome  2.  p. 
396.  Paris  1771. 

(o)  The  practice  of  judicial  combats  appears 
to  have  be\?n  originally  an  usage  of  the  barba- 
rous tribes  of  Germany,  to  have  been  abolished 
for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  a  recent  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  gradually  resumed  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  legal  investigations.  The  half-civilized 
nations  of  Europe,  unable  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacies of  evidence,  and  accustomed  to  assent 
to  legendary  accounts  of  miracles  alleged  to 
have  been  wrought  on  the  most  trifling  occa^ 
sions,  were  well  disposed  to  believe  that  the  di- 
vine  providence  would  interpose  for  the  deter- 
mination of  their  contests,  especially  as  the  ap- 
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jitol  wta  maikfin  &  manner  which  gratified 
tiheir^  ftrocftjr*    ^cT  this  mode  of  decision  vaft 


^  question  of  law,  concerhhig  the  right  of  w^^ 
presentation  in  families,  subniiltCed^ii  ijfermany 
in  the  tetith  certtury ;  andt  which  Was  yet  more 
extravagant,  the  dioice  between  two  liturgies 
waA  in  the  eleventh  referred  to  it  in  Spain.  Ro- 
bertson's Charles  V.  voL  1.  sect.  1.  and  note 
29.    Mably  remarks  that,  though  it  iybtild  not 
fail  to  appear,  that  guilt  was  somethne^  tri- 
umphant, yet  they  contrived  to  save  the  honour 
of  providence,  by  imputing  the  irregularity  to 
the  impiety  of  the  combatant,  whb  relied  mofb 
on  his  own  prowess  than  on  the  protection  of 
the  Virgin  and  Saint  George ;  or  to  some  an- 
cient and  secret  offence,  which  then  received 
the  just  retribution    of  heaven.      Observ.  sur 
l*Hist.  de  France,  liv.  S.  ch.  S. 

Philip  tlie  Fair,  in  the  year  1305,  prohibit- 
ed the  judicial  combat  in  civil. causes.  Henault*s 
Chron.  Abridgm.     The  combat    of  the  year 
1547,  mentioned  by  Robertson  as  tiie  last  in- 
stance of  the  judicial  combat  fought  in  France, 
seems  to  have  been  the  transition  to  the  modem 
duel,  for  though  it  was  fought  in  the  presence 
of  the  court,  it  is  described  by  Renault  as  oc- 
casioned by  a  private  quarrel  about  the  amooraf 
of  the  combatants.    In  the  year  1602,  an  edi(^ 
was  issued  by  Henry  IV.  against  the  new  prac- 
tice of  duelling ;  other  edicts  were  puUilAied 
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by  succeeding  nionarchs,  and  the  practice  was 
much  restrained  in  France  by  the  royal  autho* 
rity.  Under  our  government  all  such  questionSt 
being  referred  to  juries,  must  be  decided  agree- 
ably to  prevailing  opinion ;  but  though  the 
public  opinion  still  gives  its  sanction,  it  now 
bestows  its  approbation  with  so  much  reluc- 
tance, that  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances a  man  who  has  fought  a  duel  is  consi- 
dered a.-  haviiig  been  involved  in  an  unlortUT 
nate  embarrassment,  and  a  man  who  Jias  beeq 
repeatedly  engaged  in  duelling  is  avoided  as  ^ 
dangerous  person. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  the  ju-j 
dicial  combat  and  the  modern  duel,  is  that  in 
the  latter  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  divine  pro- 
vidence.  The  duellist  persuades  himself  that 
he  is  in  certain  cases  obliged  to  disregard  the 
divine  commandment,  and  trusts  the  issue  to 
chance.  The  practice  is  a  moral  instance  of 
what  in  natural  philosophy  is  called  the  vis  in^ 
erticc :  the  impulse,  a  reliance  on  providence, 
has  ceased  ;  but  the  effect  continues,  until  the 
opposing  force  of  moral  duty  shall  have  become 
sufficiently  powerfid  to  destroy  it.  So  long  as 
the  sense  of  moral  duty  shall  be  insufficient  for 
the  due  regulation  of  social  intercourse,  so  long 
must  this  practice,  however  absurd  and  reprc- 
hensil)le,  be  considered  as  contributing  to  maia^ 
tain  the  decorum  of  society. 


PHANCE   987 — 1S03. 

(;»)  Observ.  sur  I'HIst.  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch. 
2.  Mably  says  that'Lewis  IX.  had  caused  tins 
code  to  be  traaslated.     *^  • 

(y)  Boulainvilliers  on  tile-  Anc.  ,Parl.  ol 
France,  vol.  1.  p.  218,  219.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  third  estate  appear  to  have  been  the 
king's  baihfls,  who  were  in  that  reign  first  esta- 
blished over  the  whole  kingdom,  having  been 
before  confined  to  tlie  royal  domains.  Observ. 
sur  I'Hist,  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch.  1. 

(r)  Phihp,  to  cany  on  the  war  against  Ed- 
ward I.  of  Kngland,  levied  this  tenth :  the  pope 
issued  a  bull,  by  which  he  forbade  the  clergy 
to  furnish  money  to  princes  without  the  consent 
of  the  see  of  Rome;  which  was  answered  by 
an  ordinance  of  Philip,  forbidding  the  people  of 
France  to  convey  money  or  bulhou  out  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  progress  of  the  struggle  Bo- 
niface advanced  tlie  extravagant  pretensions 
mentioned  in  note  (c). 

(s)  History  does  not  furnish  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention. 
Observ.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch.  3. 
BoulainviiUers  however  mentions,  that  the  first 
meeting  was  iield  on  the  day  of  mid-lent,  that 
the  states  assembled  daily  until  the  tuesday  in 
the  holy  week,  and  that  the  third  estate  com- 
municated their  sentiments  by  a  petition,  which 
they  presented  kneeling.  Hist,  of  the  Anc. 
Pari,  of  France,  vol.  1.  p.  226,  227.      Mezeray 
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mentions  the  appeal  to  a  council,  founded  on 
the  allegation  of  various  crimes,  which  were 
imputed  to  the  pontiff.    Abrege  Chron.  tome 

3.  p.  530. 

(/)  The  following  account  of  the  decline  of 
the  feudal  government  of  France,  except  those 
passages  for  which  other  references  have  been 
made,  has  been  abridged  from  the  Observations 
of  Mably,  book  3.  and  4. 

(?/)  This  onh'nance  contained  the  memorable 
assertion,  tliat  all  men  arc  naturally  free.  But 
though  the  king  recognised  this  principle,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  concede  the  benefit  of  it 
without  deriving  some  advantage  to  himself, 
and  iiccordingly  nominated  commissioners  for 
receiving  the  fines,  which  were  appointed  to  be 
paid.    Observ.  sur  Tllist.  de  France,  liv.  4.  ch, 

4.  rem.  S. 
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